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INTRODUCTION 

Nearly twenty years have paesed since the original edition 
of Mr. DoQghty's narrative of his adventnronB exploratbns in 
Central Arabia was pablished by the Cambridge Frew, and it is 
safe to say that while the learned world of Enropean sdentists 
devoted to the stody of Arabia and its problems, geographical, 
geological, archsMilogical, botanical, ethnolo^oal, and philolo' 
gical, has acknowledged its lasting debt to Mr. Donghfy, both 
English literary men and the reading pnblic at laige hare come 
into contact with the woi^ scarcely at all. This is dne in part to 
to the sharp division that separatee men of science from critics 
of literatnre, and in part to the great length (eleven hundred 
pages) and costlineaa of the original edition. Bat "Arabia 
Draerta " on its appearance made a twofold claim to rank as a 
classio Among the great travel books in oar literature — first for 
its scientific valne as a work of first-hand anthority throwing a 
flood of light on obecare and mnch-vezed qnestions of Arabian 
geography and the life of the desert tribes, and secondly as a 
work of pnre literatnre, appealing by the consommate art of 
its wonderful pictnre of hnman life in the wild uplands and town 
i oases of Arabia, seen through the eyes of a wandering English- 

man. 

Lest I be suspected by men who do not know " Arabia 
Deserta " of too great a partiality for it, let me here qnote the - 
critdoal estimate of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, whose knowledge of the 
literature of the subject is probably unrivalled among modem 
Englishmen. In his work "The Penetration of Arabia" 
^^ (London. 19041 Mr. 

> Oi 



(London, 1904).Mr. Hogarth says: 

No one has locked so narrowly at the land and the life of Arabia 
VOL. J. b 
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vi INTRODUCTION 

as Doughty, and no one has painted them in literature with a touch 
80 sensitive, so sincere, and so sure. And not only Bedawin life, of 
whose bardsbipB he suffered the last, wandering ae one poorer than 
the poorest, but also the life of the oasis towusof Kejd. For even of 
Falgrave, who bad a sympathy with town Arabs which he denied to 
Bedawius, the best one may say is this : that his vivid picture of 
Hail is only less convincing than Dougbty's, and that bis account of 
life in Riad is worthy to be compared with bis successor's descriptioQ 
of life in Aneiza. Of the tenting society in steppes and desert«i, 
which is of one character the world over, and changes as little 
with the procession of centuries as anything human, Dougbty's 
presentment may well be held final ; for not only did be see it 
whole, and, despite a certain prejudice against all things Semitic, 
with a sympathy that has never been excelled, but he has described 
it in language which, with all its untimely elaboration, has the pre- 
cision and inevitableness of supreme style. One may wish, far the 
sake of the appeal that his great book might have made to a wider 
audience than the few who feel enthusiasm for Arab things and are 
not over-preoccupied with the strangeness of bis stately Elizabethan, 
that be had condensed bis narrative and accepted the literary lan< 
guage of his own day. But at the same time it must be aDowed 
that archaistic effort, sustained by Dougbty's quixotic genius through 
more than a thousand pages of bis " Arabia Deserts," is curiously in 
keeping not only with the quixotism of this " Nas r&ny's " adventure 
in the Lion's Den of Islam, but with the primeval society he set 
himself to describe. 

Right Elisabethan or not, no word of Dougbty's best description 
of the desert and the desert folk can be spared. Each falls inevit- 
ably and indispensably to its place, as in all great style ; and each 
strikes full and true on every reader who has seen, be it ever so 
little, the dusty steppe and the black booths of hair. One can do 
Dougbty's pregnant pages no justice by quotation ; but, for an 
example, lest I seem to praise him overmuch without book, let me 
offer this to any one who baa bad experience of the camel. 

After citing a paasage Mr. Hogarth continues : 

Vet this is no better a picture than a hundred others you may find 
in that Qeorgic of the Desert. Therein one sees not so much 
particular scenes as types ; even as, on reading Dougbty's personal 
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adreoturee, one feels him to be lees an individual than a type of all 
his kind undergoing a certain trial of epirit. His book belongs to 
that rare and Bupreme class in which the author speaks not for 
himself, but for all who might find themselves in like case. 

No critical estimate could sum np better than the above the 
oharacteriBtics of " Arabia Deserta." And it is " for the sake 
of the appeal that this great book should make to a wider 
audience than the few who feel enthuBiasm for Arab things " 
that I hare sought and obtained the author's sanction to make 
the abridgment of his narrative here presented. It is, indeed, 
in the conviction that the book has only to become known to the 
English public to be hailed by all for what it is — a masterpiece 
second to none in our literature of travel — that I have attempted 
the task of abridgment. And here the writer must confess 
that he knows no other book o£ travel which makes him 
so proud that the author Is an Englishman. Gentleness, 
courage, humanity, endurance, and the insight of genius, these 
were the qualities that carried Doughty safely through his 
strange achievement of adventuring alone, a professed Chris- 
tian, amid the fanatical Arabians. That he proclaimed his race 
and faith wherever he went is a supreme testimony to the firm- 
ness of his spirit and to the magnetism of a frank and mild 
nature that evoked so often in response the humanity underlying 
the Arabs' fanaticism. His narrative, indeed, testifies bow 
much milk of human kindness the solitary stranger could 
count upon finding in the breast of all but the most fanatical 
Mohammedans. But it is surely less the author's valnable 
discoveries than the intense human interest of bis book that 
will bring him enduring fame? What an unforgettable 
picture it is, that of this Englishman of an old-fashioned 
stamp adventuring alone for many long months in the deserts 
of Arabia, going each day not very sure of his life, yet 
obstinately proclaiming to all men, to sheykhs and shepherds, to 
fanatical tribesmen in every encampment, that he is a Nasr&ny, 
a Christian ! With a pistol hidden in his bosom, and a few gold 
pieces in his purse, with a sack of clothes and books and drugs 
thrown on the hired camel of his raflks, or wandering guides, 
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he goes onward, a quiet man of peace, s scholar of scholars, 
applying all hia stores of learning to interpret all the signs and 
tokens of the Bednins' life, gaining thereby now a drangfat of 
camel's milk in the sickness of esbanstion, and now drawing on 
himself an Emir's irony by his rongh blantness of speech. He 
goes, this good man, this Englishman, alone into the heart of 
hostile Arabia, insularly self-conscions yet lost in the sensation 
of his adrentnrings, keenly alive to every sight and sotmd, very 
shrewd in his calculationa, often outwitted and sometimes 
despitefnlly treated, a great reader of men's cbaracters, always 
trusting in God, yet keeping a keen watch on the Arabians' 
moods ; and as he journeys on, this scholar, geologist, archie- 
ologiet, philologist, and anti-Mohammedan, we see Arabia 
as only a genins can reveal it to as ; we see, hear, and touch its 
people as oar own most intimate friends. And all these Arabs 
characters, daily cares, occupations, pleasures, worries, their 
inner and outer selves, are closer to as than are the English 
villagers living at our own doors. It is a great human picture 
Doughty has drawn for us in " Arabia Deserta," and not Che 
least testimony to the great art of the writer is that we see him 
in the Arabians' minds. But wherever the wandering English- 
man goes he cannot stay long. He must move on. From town 
to village, from village oat into the wilderness, from nomad's 
tent to nomad's tent he is carried, fetched, dropped, left by the 
wayside by his uneasy rafiks. The fingers of the most fanatical 
itch to cut the Kasr&ny's throat, but with the chief sheykhs and 
the rich elders of the towns it is an instinct of living gracious- 
ness and humanity to shelter him, show him true hospitality, 
and drive away the mob of base-born fellows clamouring at the 
stranger's heele. So Doughty makes strong friends wherever 
he jonmeys, finds kindly shelter with liberal-hearted hosts who 
love to sit and question him about the wonders of the Western 
world, and hear him speak his learned mind on Eastern ways ; 
nntil at last, a little tired of the Nasr&ny's power of sitting still, 
tired of the constant clamour in the town, and of their own 
growing unpopularity because they shelter him, they open 
suddenly some postern gate, pack the Nasr&ny and his saddle- 
bags upon some worthlesB beast, and send him fortli into the 
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desert wiUt eome bratish semng-inaa to act u futhleu gnide. 
So Don^ty goes, protected by the etars, hy bis own shrewd 
we&kneBS, by chaDce and by his sturdy obstinacy ; he goes 
quite safe, yet erer in jeopardy, trusting in Arab human nature, 
and in his own command of Arab lore, yet bnmanly alarmed 
and ready to cry ont when his fanatical companiooB eye bis 
bnlging saddlebags and feel the edges of their kni7ee. 

The style in which Doughty brings before as a mirage of the 
strange wildness of the upland stony deserts of Aralaa, a land 
of rod^ lava drifts girt in by savage crater peaks, and inter- 
spersed here and there with green valley oases, where villages 
and walled towns hare been bnilt because there only is there 
water — the style by which Doughty commuaicates to us the 
strange feeling of his traveller's days and nights, his hourly 
speculations and agitaticms, bis inner strength, bis mattered 
donbts, his owq craft and pnrpose, is the style of a oonsum- 
mate master of English. Many are the travellers and few are 
the styles. Palgrave's style is flat and colourless and tame 
beside Doug^ty's ; Burton's style is ordinary, vigorona, oommon> 
place. Doughty has sorely succeeded better than any other 
Fjnglish traveller in fashioning a style and foiling and tempei^ 
ing it BO as to bring the reader into intimate contact with the 
character <A the land he deBcribes, while contrasting with it 
artistioally the traveller's racial spirit. Doughty forges and 
smelts words as only a learned man can ; he goes back to the 
Old Testament for a plain, smiting simplicity of speech ; he 
lifts strught from the Arabic the names of the creatures, the 
plants that Arabia has fashioned in her womb, the names for the 
weapons, the daily objects, the slang and the oaths that are in 
the month of the Arab. And into this rich medley of idioms 
be mixes the old English words, the Norse words he lores as 
only a cunning craftsman in language can. He is an artist 
therein, for the main vision hie book leaves on the mind is that 
of a stubborn latter-day Norseman (mixed with the blood of an 
Old English cleric) adventuring forth amid the quick-witted, 
fierce, fanatical, kindly and fickle Arabians. Dooghty's style 
is that of a man with a great instinct for the shades of 
language ; his vocabulary is very rich and racy. If there is a 
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Bpice or more of ftfiectatdoD in his speech, we welcome it as 

a characteristic ingredient in the idiomatic character of the 

whole. 

A word is necessary on the abridgment itself. The space 
placed at my disposal by the publishers allowed me to retain, 
roughly speaking, about six hundred pages of the original 
eleren hondred. The plan I have instinctively followed ia that 
of keeping as much o£ the personal narratiye aa was feasible, 
and of sacrificing the greater part of the rast store of information 
which renders Bonghty's Travels indispensable to every student 
o£ Arabic and things Arab, as well as to the traveller in 
Mohammedan lands. Naturally there is no hard and sharp 
line between the personal chronicle and other matter in the 
original edition, the author's method being to intersperse 
passages of detailed information at all points of his narrative 
where such were in place ; and successive pages of action, 
description, refieotion, and observation build up, piece by piece, 
the Travels. It is of course open to every man who possesses 
the original edition to fall foul of my principle of selection and 
its ezecntion. But it is an impossible feat to abridge a work 
to three-fifths of its length without making the most painful 
sacrifices. Of the chief omissions, first is the account of the 
journey of the Haj through Edom and Arabia Petraea ; secondly, 
Doaghty's account of his wanderings upon the Harra with the 
MoaMb, after he had left Zeyd and the Fejtr Beduins — a section 
of two hundred pages, the enforced omission of which I regret 
more than any other ; thirdly, while the chapters on H&yil have 
been preserved almost intact, those that deal with Kheybar 
have been severely retrenched. The wonderful desert journey 
to H&yil, and thence to Aul with the treacherous ri^iks, is 
preserved, while the chapters dealing with Aneyza are again 
much abridged. But I rejoice to add that not a single passage 
has been deleted in the narrative from the day that Doughty set 
out from El-Kasim with the caravan for Mecca till Hie day he 
reached T&yif and was delivered from the hands of his captor 
S&lem, the nomad shertf who so nearly slew him. With 
Doughty safe in Tftyif the abridgment ends, the last chapter, 
describing his passage to Jidda, being omitted. In conclusion. 
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though it is with r«gret I speak of the omisBion of the abore 
sectiona and pasBftges, I hare the Batisfaction of beiieriiig that 
this abridgment will find a new public for the work, and will 
lead many to demand a foil reprint of the original edition of 
" Travels in Arabia Deeerta," which is now nnprocorable. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 
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THE BAJ, OB MECCA FILQBDUGE 

A MEW voice h&iled me of an old friend when, first retomed 
from the Peninaala, I paced again in that long street of 
Damasons which is called Straight ; and suddenly taking me 
wondering by the hand "Tell me (said he,) since thoa art 
here again in the peace and assnrance of UUah, and whilst 
we walk, as in the former years, toward the new bloasoming 
orchards, full of the sweet spring as the garden of God, what 
moved thee, or how coaldst thoa take and) joomeyB into the 
fanatic Arabia ?" 

It was at the latest hoar, when in the same day, and after 
troubled days of endeavonm, I bad Buppoaed it impossible. 
At first I had asked of the WiUtf, Governor of Syria, hia 
licence to accompany the Hai caravan to the distance of 
Meddin Sdlih. The Waly tSien privately qnestioned the 
British Consnlate, an office which is of high regard in these 
countries. The Consul answered, that bis was no charge in 
any snch matter; be bad as much regard of me, wonld I 
take snch dangerous ways, as of his old hat. This was a man 
that, in time past, bad proffered to show me a good torn in 
my travels, who now told me it was his daty to take no 
cognisance of my Arabian jonmOT, lest he might hear any 
word of blame, if I miscarried. Iiias by the ToTkisb officers 
it was understood that my life, forsaken by mine own Consn- 
late, wonld not be reqoired of them in this adventore. There 
is ft merry saying of Sir Heniy Wotton, for which be nearly 
lost bis credit with his sovereign, " an ambassador is a man 
who is sent to lie abroad for his country ; " to this might be 
added, " a Cunsol is a man who is sent to play the Turk abroad, 
to his own conntrymen." 

That ontimely Tarkishaess was the source to me of nearly 
all the ibisdiiafa of these travels in Arabia. And what wonder, 

VOL. L A 
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none fearing a reckoning, that I Hhonld many times come nigh 
to be foully murdered ! whereas the informal beaevolent word, 
in the beginning of a FranMsh ConsnIat« might have procored 
me regard of the great Haj officers, and their letters of com- 
mendation, in departing from them, to the Emits of Arabia. 
Thas rejected by the British Consulate, I dreaded to be turned 
back altogether if I should now visit certain great personages of 
Damaacas, as the noble Algerian Prince Abd el-Kdder ; for 
whose only word, which I am well asBured he would have given, 
I had been welcome ia all the Haj-road towers occupied by 
Moorish garrisons, and my life had not been well-nigh lost 
amongst them later at Med&in S&lih. 

I went only to the Kurdish Pasha of the Haj, Mohammed 
Satd, who two years before had known me a traveller in the 
Lands beyond Jordan, and took me for a well-^ected man that 
did nothing covertly. It was a time of cholera and the 
Ghnstians had fled from the city, when I visited him formerly 
in Damascus to prefer the same request, that I might go down 
with the pilgrim^e to Med^ SaliU. He had recommended 
me then to bring a firm&n of the Saltan, saying, " The hajjd.j 
(pilgrims) were a mixed mnltitude, and if aught befel me, the 
harm might be laid at his door, since I was the subject of a 
foreign government : " bat now he said, ' Well ! would I needs 
go thither ? it might be with the Jurdy ; ' that is the flying pro- 
vision trtdu which since ancient times is sent down from Syria to 
relieve the returning pilgrimage at Med&in S41ih; but commonly 
lying there only three days, the time would not hare sufficed me. 

I thought the stars were so disposed that I should not go to 
Arabia; but, said my Moslem friends, "The Pasha himself 
conld not forbid any taking this journey with the caravan ; and 
though I were a Nasrdny, what hindered I when I went not 
down to the Saravu^ (two sacred cities) but to Med&iu S&lih ; 
how ! I an honest person might not go, when there went down 
every year with the Haj all wie desperate cutters of the town ; 
nay the most dangerous ribalds of Damascus were already at 
Mozeyrlb, to kUt and to spoil upon the skirts of the caravan 
journeying in the wilderness.' Also they said ' it was but a few 
Tears since ChriBtian masons (there are no Moslems of the craft 
in DamaBcns) had been sent with the Haj to repair the water- 
tower or Kella and cistern at the same Meafiin S&lih.' 

There is every year a new stirring of this goodly Oriental city 
in the days before the Haj ; so many strangers are passing in 
the bazaars, of outlandish speech and clothing from far provinces. 
The more part are of Asia Minor, many of them bearing over- 
great white turbans that might weigh more than their heads : 
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the moGt are poor folk of a Bolemn oonatenance, which wander 
in the streets seeking the bakers' stalls, and I saw that man; of 
the Damascenes conld answer them in their own language. The 
town is mored in the departure of the great Pilgrimage of the 
Religion and again at the home-coming, which is made a pnblio 
spectacle ; almost every Moslem household has some oneof their 
kindred in the caravan. In the markets, there is much taking 
up in haste of wares for the road. The tent-makera are busy in 
their street overlooking and renewing the old canvas of hundreds 
of tents, of tilts and the curtains for litters ; the curriers in their 
bazaar are selling apace the water-skins and leathern buckets and 
saddle-bottles, matara or zermemteh ; the carpenters' craft are 
labouring in all haste for the Haj, the most of them mending 
littei^frames. In the Fcraean oat-lying quarter, el-Meddn is 
cheapening and delivery of grain, a provision by the way for 
the Haj cattle. Already there oome by the streets, passing 
daily forth, the akkdms with the swaggering Utters mounted 
high upon the tall pilgrim camels. They are the Haj caravan 
drivers, and upon the silent great shufiBe-footed beasts, they hold 
insolently their path through the narrow bazaars ; commonly 
ferociousyoung men, whose months are full of horrible cursings : 
and whoso is not of this stomach, him they think unmeet for the 
road. The Mwkoimoems or Haj camel-masters have called in 
their cattle (all are strong males) from the wilderness to the 
camel yards in Damascus, where their serving-men are busy 
stuffing pillows under the pack>saddle frames, and lapping first 
over all the camels' chines, thick blanket-felta of Aleppo, that 
they should not be galled ; the gear is not lifted till their return 
after four months, if they may return alire, from so great a voyt^. 
The mukowwems are sturdy, weathered men of the road, that 
can hold the mastery over their often mutinous crews ; it is 
written in their hard faces that they are overcomers of the evil 
by the evil, and able to deal in the long desert way with the 
perfidy of the elvish Beduins. It is the custom in these caravan 
countries that all who are to set forth, meet tc^;ether in some 
common place without the city. The assembling of the pil- 
grim multitude is always by the lake of Muzeyrtb in the 
high steppes beyond Jordan two journeys from Damascus. 
Here the najjieB who have taken the field are encamped and 
lie a week or ten days in the desert before then: long v}y^;e. 
The Haj Pasha, his affairs despatched with the government 
in Damascus, arrives the third day before their departure, 
to discharge all first payments to the Beduw and to agree 
with the water-carriers, (which are Beduins) for the military 
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The open ways of Damascns npon that Bide, lately encumbered 
with the duly pasBOce of handreds of litters, and all that, to 
our eyes strange and motley train, of the Oriental pilgrimage, 
were again void and silent ; the Haj had departed from among 
US. A little money is caught at as great gain in these lan& 
long Tezed by a oriminal government: l£e hope of silver 
immediately bronght me five or ble poorer persona, saying all 
with great By-Gods they would set their seals to a paper to 
cany me safely to Med&in S&lih, whether I would ride npon 
pack-horses, npon mnles, asses, dromedaries, barely npon camel- 
back, or in a litter. I agreed with a Persian, mnkowwem to 
those of his nation which come every year about from the East 
by Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascns, to " see the cities " ; and there 
they join themaelves with the great Ottoman Haj caravan. 
This poor rich man was well content, for a few pounds in his 
hand which helped him to reckon with his corn-chandler, to 
convey me to Med&in S&lih, It was a last moment, the Pasha 
was departed two days since, and this man mnst make after with 
great jonrneye. I was presently clothed as a Syrian of simple 
fortune and ready with store of caravan biscuit to ride along 
with him ; mingled with the Persians in the Haj journey I 
should be the less noted whether by Persians or Arabs. This 
mnkowwem's servante and his gear were already eight days at 
Huzeyrib camp. 

It was afternoon when a few Arab friends bade me God- 
speed, and mounted with my camel b^s npon a mnle I came 
riding through Damascns with the Persian, Mohammed Aga, 
and a small company. As we turned from the long city street, 
that which tn Fanl's days was called " The Straight," to go up 
through the Med&n to ih^ £odiat-UUah, some of ue bystanders 
at the comer, settine npon me tiieir eyes, said to each other, 
" Who is this ? Eigh 1 " Another answered him half jestingly, 
"It is some one belonging to the Ajamy " (Permaa). From the 
Bo&bat (great gate of) Ullab, so named of tbe passing forth of 
the holy pilgrimage thereat, the high desert lies before ns those 
hundreds of leagues to the Harameyn ; at first a waste plain 
of gravel and loam npon limestone, for ten or twelve days, and 
always rising, to Moan in " Uie mountain of Edom " near to 
Petra. Twenty-six marches from Muzeyrib is el-Medina, the 
prophet's (aty (Medinat en-Niby, in old time TeUhrih) ; at forty 
marches is Mecca. There were none now in all the road, by 
which the last hajjies had passed five days before us. The sun 
setting, we came to the little ont-lying village Kesmih : by the 
road was showed me a white cupola, ue sleeping station of the 
oommander of the pilgrimage, Emir d-Haj, in the evening of 
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his Bolenm setting forth from DamasciiB. We came by a beaten 
way over the wilderness, paved of old at the crossing of winter- 
Btream-beds for the safe paseage of the Haj camels, which have 
no foothold in sliding ground ; by some other are seen rninons 
bridges — as all is now rninons in the Ottoman Empire. There 
is a block drift strewed over this wilderness ; the like is fonnd, 
mnch to our amazement, under all climates of the world. 

We had sorry night qnartere at Kesmlh, to lie out, with 
falling weather, in a filthy field, nor very long to repose. At 
three honra past midnight we were again riduig. There were 
come along with na some few other, late and last poor foot 
wanderers, of the Persian's acquaintance and nation ; blithely 
they addressed themselves to this sacred voyage, and as the snn 
began to spring and smile with warmth npon the earth, like 
awakening birds, they began to warble the sweet bird-like 
Persian airs. Marching with most alacrity was a yellow-haired 
yonng dernish, the best min&trel of them all ; with the reet of 
his breath he langhed and cracked and wonld hail me cfaeer- 
fnlly in the best Arabic that he conld. They comforted them- 
selves by the way with tobacco, and there was none, said they, 
better in the whole world tban this sweet leaf of their own 
conntry. There arose the high train of Hermon aloft before ns, 
hoar-headed with the first snows and as it were a white clond 
hanging in the element, bnt the antnmn in the plain was yet 
light and warm. At twenty miles we passed before Saldmen, 
an old mined place with towers and inhabited rnins, such as 
those seen in the ffauran : five miles further another mined 
.site. Some of my companions were snspicionB of a stranger, 
because I enquired the names. We alighted first at afternoon 
by a cistern of foul water Ktttyby, where a guard was set of 
two ruffian troopers, and when coming there very thirsty I 
refused to drink, " Oho ! who is here ? " cries one of them with 
an ill countenance, " it is I guess some Nasr&oy ; anh, ia this 
one I say, who should go with the Haj ? " Nine miles from 
thence we passed before a village, Meskin : faring by the way, 
we overtook a costard-monger driving his ass with swaggering 
chests of the half-rotted autumn grapes, to sell his cheap wares 
to the poor pilgrims for dear money at Muzeyrlb : whilst I 
bought of bis cool bunches, this fellow full of gibes of the road 
had descried me and " Art thon going, cried he, to Mecca ? 
Ha! he is not one to go wilh the Haj ! and you that come 
along with him, what is this for an hajjy ? " At foot pace we 
came to the camp at Muzet/rib after eight o'clock, by dark 
night ; the forced march was sixteen hours. We had yet to do, 
shouting for the Aga's people, by their namea, to find our tents, 
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bat not much, for after the hundreds of years of the pilgrimage 
all the Haj servioe is well ordered. The makowwems know 
their own places, and these Toices were presently answered hy 
some of his servants who led db to their lodging. The morrow 
was one of preparation, the day after we should depart The 
Aga connselled me not to go abroad from oar lodging. The gun 
wonld be fired two days earlier this year for the pilgnma' 
departnre, becanse the season was lateward. We had ten 
marches through the northern highlands, and the first rains 
might fall upon ns ere we descended to Arabia : in this soil 
mixed wiih loam the loaded camels slide, in rain; weather, and 
cannot safely pass. There was a great stiUness in all their 
camp; these were the last hours of repose. As it was night 
there came the waits, of yonng camp-followers with Jinks ; who 
saluting every pavilion were last at the Peraians' lodgings, (their 
place as they are strangers and schismatics, donbtless for the 
avoiding of strifes, is appointed in the rear of all the great 
caravan) with the refrain heir-salaamy Ullah yetmo-vxl ummr- 
hu, ky el-ddy, hy el-ddy, Mohammed Aga! "go in peace, good 
speed, faeigho the larpess 1 We keep this custom, the Lord 
give long life to him ;" end the Persian, who durst not break 
tiie usage, found his penny with a sorry conntenance. 

The new dawn appearing we removed not yet. The day 
risen the tents were dismantled, the camels led in ready to their 
companies, and halted beside their loads. We waited to hear 
the cannon shot which should open that year's pilgrimage. It 
was near ten o'clock when we heard the signal gun fired, and 
then, without any disorder litters were suddenly heaved and 
braced upon the bearing beasts, their charges laid upon the 
kneeling camels, and the thousands of riders, all bom in the 
caravan countries, mounted in silence. As all is up, the 
drivers are left standing upon their feet, or sit to rest out the 
latest moments on their heels : they with other camp and tent 
servantB mnst ride those three handrecl leagues upon their bare 
Boles, although they faint ; and are to measure the ground again 
upward with their weary feet from the holy places. At the 
Bocond gun, fired a few moments after, the Pasha's litter 
advances and after him goes the head of the caravan column : 
other fifteen or twenty minutes we, who have places in the 
rear, must halt, that is until the long train is unfolded before 
ns ; then we mnst strike our camels and the great pilgrimage is 
moving. There go commonly three or four camels abreast and 
seldom five : the length of the slow-footed multitude of men and 
cattle is near two miles, and the width some hundred yards in 
the open plains. The hajj&j were this year by their account 
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(which may be above the truth) 6000 persons ; of these more 
than half are serving men on foot ; ana 10,000 of all kinds of 
cattle, the most camels, then males, hackneys, asses and a few 
dromedariee of Arabians retnming in secority of the great 
convoy to their own districts. We march in an empty waste, a 
plain of gravel, where nothing appeared and never a road before 
Qfl. Hermon, now to the backward, with hia mighty shonlders 
of snows closes the northern horizon ; to the nomads of the 
East a noble landmark of Syria, they name it Tmi^ (th-Thalj 
' the height of snow ' (of which they have a small experience 
in the rainless sun-stricken land of Arabia). It was a Sunday, 
when this pUgrimage began, and holiday weather, the summer 
azure light was not all faded from the Syrian heaven ; the ISth 
of November, 1876 ; and after twelve miles way, (a little, which 
seemed long in the beginning,) we came to the second desert 
station, where the tents which we had left behind ns at Muzeyrlb, 
stood already pitched in white ranks before ns in the open 
wilderness. Thns every day the light tent- servants' train out- 
went our heavy march, in which, as every company has obtained 
their place from the first remove, this they observe con- 
tinually until their journey's end. Arriving we ride apart, 
every company to their proper lodgings : this encampment ia 
named Itamta, 

It is their caravan prudence, that in the beginning of a long 
way the first shall be a short journey: the beasts feel their 
burdens, the passengers have fallen in that to their riding 
in the field. Of a few sticks (gathered hastily by the way), ol 
the desert bushes, cooking fires are soon kindled before alt the 
tents -, and since here are no stones at hand to set under the 
pots as Bednins use, the pilgrim hearth is a scr&ped-out hole, 
so that their vessels may stand, with the brands put under, 
upon the two brinks, and with very little fnel they make ready 
their poor messes. The small military tents of the Haj escort 
of troopers and armed dromedary riders, Ageyl, (the most Nejd 
men) are pitched round about the great caravan encampment, 
at sixty and sixty paces : in each tent fellowship the watches 
are kept till the day dawning. A paper lantern after sunset Is 
hung before every one to bum all night where a sentinel stands 
with his musket, and they suffer none to pass their lines unchal- 
lenged. Great is all townsmen's dread of the Bednw, as if they 
were the demons of this wild waste earth, ever ready to assail the 
Haj passengers ; and there is no Bednwy durst chop Ic^c in the 
dark with these often ferocious shooters, that might answer 
him with lead and who are heard, from time to time, firing 
backward into the desert all night ; and at every instant crying 
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down the line kerakd kerakd (sentinel) the nest and the next 
men thereto aoBwering with hader^n (ready). I saw not that 
any officer went the roonds. So busy is the first watch, whilst 
the camp is waking. These cricketa begin to lose their voices 
abont midnight, ^vhen for aaght I conid see the most of their 
li^ts were ont ; and it is likely the unpaid men spare their 
aUowance ; those poor soldiers sell their candles privily in the 
Hw market. 

In the first evening honr there is some merrymake of dmm- 
beating and soft fluting, and Arcadian sweetness of the Persians 
singing in the tents about ns ; in others they chant together some 
piece of their devotion. In all the pilgriina' lodgings are paper 
lanterns with candle burning ; bnt the camp is weary and all is 
soon at rest. The hajjies lie down in their clothes the few 
night boors till the morrow gan-fire ; then to rise suddenly for 
the march, and not knowing how early they may hear it, bnt 
this is aa the rest, after the Pasha's good pleasure and the 
weather. 

At half past fire o'clock was the warning shot for the second 
journey. The night sky was dark and showery when we 
removed, and cressets of iron cages set upon poles were borne 
to light the way, npon serving men's shoulders, in all the com- 
panies. The dawn discovered the same barren upland before 
na, of shallow gravel and clay ground upon limestone. 

The Derh d-Haj is no made road, bnt here a multitude of 
cattle-paths beaten hoUow by the camels^ tread, in the marching 
thus once in the year, of so many generatioas of the motley 
pilgrimage over this waste. Soch many equal paths lying 
together one of the ancient Arabian poets has compared to the 
bars of the rayed Arabic mantle. Commonly a shot is heard 
near mid-^y, the signal to halt ; we have then a short resting- 
while, bat tiie be&sts are not unloaded and remain standing. 
Men alight and the more devout bow down their faces to say 
the canonical prayer towards Mecca. Our halt is twenty 
minntes ; some days it is less or even omitted, as the Pasha has 
deemed expedient, and in easy marches may be lengthened to 
for^ minutes. "The Pasha (say the caravaners') is onr 
Sowtan" Having marched twenty miles at onr left hand 
appeared JUafrak, the second Haj road tower, after the great 
kella at Mazeyrlb, but it is ruinous and as are some other 
towers abandoned. The kellas are fortified water stations 
weakly garrisoned ; they may have been built two or three 
centuries and are of good masonry. The well is in the midst 
of a kella ; the water, raised by a simple machine of drum and 
buckets, whoee shaft is tamed by a mnle's labour, flows forth 
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to fill a ciBterD or birket vithont tbe wftUa. Gear and males 
mast be fetched dona with the Haj from DamascoB upon all 
the desert road, to Medfiin S4lih. The cisterns are jealoaslr 
guarded ; as in them is the life of the great caravan. So Aarab 
(nomads) are snffered to draw of that water ; tbe garrisons would 
shoot oat apon them from the tower, in which closed with an 
iron-plated door, they are sheltered themselves all the year from 
the insolence of the nomads. The kellas stand alone, as it were 
ships, in the immensity of the desert ; they are not bnilt at dis- 
tances of camps, but according to tbe opportunity of water ; it is 
more often two or even three marches between them. The 
most difficult passage of the pilgrim road before Medina, is that 
four or five marches in high ground next above Med&in S&lih 
where ore neither wells nor springs, but two ruined kellas with 
their great birkets to be filled only by torrent water, so that 
many years, in a nearly rainless country they lie dry. Anejj'dA 
or post, who is a Bedam dromedary-rider, is therefore sent up 
every year from Med&in S41ih, bringing word to Damascus, 
in ravuUhan before the pilgrimage, whether there be water run 
in tbe birket at Sir el-Hamra, and reporting likewise of the 
state of the next waters. This year he was a messenger of 
good tidings, (showers and freshets in the moantains had filled 
the birket) and returned with the Pasha's commandment in 
his mouth, (since in the garrisons there are few or none 
lettered) to set a guard over the water. But in years when 
the birket is empty, some l&OOgirbies are token up in Damaecns 
by the Haj admmistration to famish a public supplement 
of five days water for all the caravan : these water-skins 
are loaded betwixt the distant waterings, at the government 
cost, by Bednin carriers. 

The caravaners pass tbe rained and abandoned kell^ with 
curses between their teeth, which they cast, I know not how 
justly, at the Haj officers and say "all the birkets leak and 
there is no water for the hajj&j ; every year there is money paid 
out of the treasury that should be for the maintenance of the 
buildings ; these embezzling pashas swallow the public silver ; 
we may hardly draw now of any cistern before Maan, bat after 
tbe long marches must send far to seek it, and that we may 
find is not good to drink." Turldeh peculation is notorioas in 
all the Haj service, which somewhat to abate certain Greek 
Christians, Syrians, are always bursars in Bomaacns of the great 
Mohammedan pilgrimage :'■ — this is the law of the road, that all 
look through their fingers. The decay of the road is also, 
because much less of the pabUc treasure is now spent for the 
Haj service. The impoverished Ottoman government bas 
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withdrawn the not long eetablinhed camp at Maaa, and 
greatly diminished the kella allowaDCee ; bnt the yearly cost 
of the Haj road is Baid to be yet £50,000, levied front 
the province of Syria, where the Ohristians cry out, it is 
tyranny that they too most pay from their sleader parses, for 
Uiis seeking hallows of the Moslemfa. A yearly loss to the 
empire is the mrra or " bundles of money" to bny a peacefnl 
passage of the abhorred Bedoins : the half part of Western 
Arabia ts fed thereby, and yet it were of more cost, for the 
military escort to pass " by the sword." The destitute Bedains 
will abate nothing of their yearly pension : that which was paid 
to their fathers, they believe should be always dne to them out 
of the treasures of the " Sooltan " and if any leas be proffered 
them they would say " The unfaithful pashas have devoured it ! " 
the pilgrimage should not pass, and none might persuade them, 
although the Dowla (Sultan's Empire) were perishing. It were 
news to them that the Sultan of Islam is bnt a Turk and 
of strange blood: they take him to be as the personage of a 
prophet, king of the world by the divine will, unto whom all 
owe obedience. Malcontent, as has been often seen, they would 
assault the Haj march or set upon some comer of the camp 1^ 
night, hoping to drive off a booty of camels : in warfare they 
beset the strait places, where the firing down of a hundred 
beggarly matchlocks upon the thick multitude must cost many 
lives ; BO an Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pasha was defeated in 
the south country by Harb Beduins. • • • 



{Afier journeying for three weeks through the plains of Afoah 
and through the land of Edom (Arabia Petraea), the Haj reaches 
the plain ef el-Hijr.') 



* " ■ The name of the strait is eZ-if^sAam "place of throng- 
ing." It is short, at first steep, and issues upon the plain of el- 
H6jr which is Med&in S&lih ; where the sun ooming up showed 
the eingalar landscape of tiiia valley-plain, encompassed with 
mighty sand-rock precipices (which here resemble raoges of 
city walls, fantastic towers and castle buildings,) and upon 
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them lie bigh abonldering sand-drifts. The bottom is aand, 
with much growth of desert-bnshea ; and I perceived Bome thin 
sprinkled vnlc&nic drift. Westward is seen the immense 
mountain blackneBS, terrible and lowering, of the Harra. 

I asked "And where are the Cities of Sdiihl" It was 
answered " In none of these precipices about, but in yonder 
jebel," (Ethlib,) whose sharp crags and spires shot up bow above 
the greenness of a few desert acacia trees, great here as forest 
timber. *' And, Kballl, thou sbalt see wonders to-day of houses 
hewn in the nxk," some added " and the hewn houses standing, 
wellah, heels uppermost, by miracle I " Other plainer men said 
" This we saw not, but Khaltl now thy way is ended, look, we 
have brought thee to Med&in, where we say put not thyself in 
the danger of the Bednw, but go thoa in to lodge at the kella 
which thou seest yonder with the palms ; it is a pleasant 
one." 

The pilgrimage began on a Sunday, this fair morning was the 
fourth Sunday in the way, therefore the world for me was peace, 
yet I mused what should become of my life, few miles further 
at Med^n S&lih. Whilst we were speaking I heard this 
disastrous voice before me : "Now only another Nasr&ny is in 
the caravan, curse Ullah his father, he will be dealt with 
presently." I demanded immediately of Eswad " what was it? " 
he did not answer a^n. I could bat gnesa, that some Christian 
akk&m had been discovered amongst them, and to snch the 
hajj&j were but a confederate of murderers : — their religion is 
murderous, and were therefore to be trodden ont as fire oy the 
humanity of all the world I I looked continually, and would 
have attempted somewhat, I was also an European and the 
caravan is full of reasonable men ; but I perceived naught, nor 
might bear anything farther of him. I remembered the chance 
of a Syrian Christian mukli/ry, or muleteer carrier, whose friends 
were known to me at Damascus ; and who had many times been 
a driver in the Haj to the Harameyn. The lad's partner on the 
Syrian roads, was a jolly Moslem that went every year akk&m 
in the pilgrimage ; and would have his fellow along with him, 
although it were to Mecca. The Christian was willing, and the 
other taught him praying and prostrations enough for young 
men of ^eir simple condition. Thus the circumcised and the 
undrcnmcised went down year by year, and returned to make a 
secret mock t(^ether : yet were any such inloper uncased in 
the Haj, he being but a poor subject of theirs, and none to plead 
for him, be had sinned against his own soul ; except he would 
abjore his faith, he must die like a dog, he is " an unclean 
Nasr&ny," for the despite done unto Ullah and His Apostle. 
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HEDAIN [the " aXIES" OF] SALIH 

In a warm and hazy air, we came marching over the loamy 
Band plain, in two lionrs, to Med&in S&Iih, a second iiierkez on 
the road, and at the midst of their long jonmey ; where the 
caravan arriving was sainted with many ronnda from the field- 
pieces and we alighted at our encampment of white tents, pitched 
a little before the kella. 

The Ajamy wonld have me write htm immediately a fnll 
release and aoqnittance. I thought it were better to lodge, if 
I might, at the kelht ; tbe kdldjy, surveyor of this and next 
towers, had once made me a promise in Damascus, that if I 
should ever arrive here be wonld receive me. The Bednins 
I heard to be come in from three days distance and that 
to-morrow they wonld retnrn to their wandering menzils. I 
a!)ked the PerEian to transport my baggie, bnt becaase his 
covenant was ont he denied me, altbongh my debtor for medicines 
which he had upon the road freely, as much as he wonld. These 
gracious Onentals are always graceless sbort-comers at the last, 
and therefore may they never thrive ! Meanwhile the way- 
worn people had bought themselves meat in tbe camp market 
of the Bednin fleshera, and fresh joints of mutton were hanging 
soon before all the Haj tents. The weaiy Damascenes, inhabi- 
tants of a river city, fell to diligently washing their sallied 
garments. Tho^e who played the cooks in the fellowships, had 

fathered sticks and made the little fire pits ; and all was foil of 
osinesB. 
Here pilgrims stand much upon their guard, for this is, they 
think, the most thievish station upon the road to Medina, which 
*' thieves " are the poor Beduins, A tale is told every year 
after their cooks' wit, how ' the last time, by UUah, one did but 
look round to take more sticks and when be turned again the 
cauldron was lost. This cook stepped upon his feet and through 
the press fae ran, and laid hand upon a bare-foot Beduwy tbe 
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first he met ; and he was be, the cursed one, who stole b«ck 
with the banuQg pot covered under his befrgarly garment. 
Friendly pereoDB bade me also have a care, I might lose a thing 
in a moment and that should be without remedy. There came 
in some of the poor nomads among ns ; the citisen hajjtes cried 
apon them "Araant!" some with staves thrust them, some 
flang them headlong forth by the shoulders as wild creatares ; 
certain Persians, for fear of their stealing, had armed themselrea 
with stones. — Tet afterward I knew all these poor people as 
friendly neighboors, and without any offence. There were oome 
in some of their women, offering to sell us bunches of mevred 
ostrich feathers, which they had taken op in the deeert. The 
ribald akh&ms proffered them again half-handfuls of broken 
biscuit ; yet are these fretted short plumes worth above (heir 
weight in silver, at Damascns. Eawad, who was a merry fellow, 
offended at this barguning with a di^onest gesture ; '* Fie on 
thee, ah lad for shame ! " exclaimed the poor young woman : — 
the nomads much despise the bmtish behaviour of the towns' 
people. I went through the encampment and came under the 
kella, where sweetmeat-sellers, with stone oonnterpoises, were 
selling pennyworths of dates upon their spread mantles ; which 
wares are commonly carried in the desert jonmeys upon asses. 
I spoke to one to lend me his beast for moner that I might 
fetch in my baggage. " My son, ('answered the old man, who took 
me for one of t^e Moorish garrison,) I have therewiUi to do, I 
cannot lend him." I returned to the Ajamy ; he would now 
lend me a mule, and when I had written him his quittance, the 
cloudy villain changed to fair weather ; I saw him now a f onntaiu 
of smiles and pleasant words, as if he fed only with the bees 
among honey flowers, and bidding el-Kswad drive the load be 
brought me forward with the dunghill oriental grace and false 
courtesy. As I was going " Khalil Aga (said the best of the 
akk&ms) foi^ve ns ! " they would have me not remember their 
Bometimes rude and wild behaviour in the way. We found that 
kell&jy standing before the gate of his kella (thereover I saw a 
wetl-engraved Arabic inscription); bnsy he was receiving th» 
garrison victual and caravan stores. He welcomed me shortly 
and bade me enter, until he should be out of hand. Loiterers 
of the garrison would hardly let me pass, saying that no 
strangers might come in there. 

Bat what marvellons indifference of the weary bajjies 1 I saw 
none of them set forth to view the monuments, thongh as much 
renowned in their religion as Bodom and Gomorrah, and where- 
of such strange fables are t<dd in the Eoran. Pity Mohammed 
had not seen Petra ! he might have drawn anouer long-bow 
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Bbot in Wady Mdsn: yet bardly from their camp is any of these 
wonders of the faith plainly viable. The pejmera, who are 
besides greatly adread of the Aarab, dnrst not adventure forth, 
onlfiBS t£ere go a score of them together. Departing always by 
night-time, the pilgrims see not the Cities of S&lih, but the 
ascending Haj see them. Eswad came to the kella at nightfall, 
and bade me Qod-apeed and to be very prudent ; for the tower 
garriBOQS are reputed men of violence, as the rest of the Haj 
service. So came the kell&jy, who surprised to find me still 
sitting otracurely within, by my bi^gage, assigned me a cell- 
chamber. One came then and called him forth to the Pasha ; I 
knew afterward that he was summoned upon my account. About 
mid-night the warning gunshot sounded in the camp, a second 
was the signal to remove ; I heard the last hnbbub of the Haj 
rising, and in few more moments the solemn jingles of the 
takhte er-Bikm journeying again ia the darkness, with the 
departing caravan. Few miles lower they pass a boghrdz, or 
strait in the mountains. Their first station is Zmurrdd, a for- 
saken kella ; in another remove they come to Sawra kella, then 
Sedieh kella, S^jioa kella, Barraga, Oweynai d-BSden ; there the 
Haj camp ia pitched a little before Medina. In every step of 
the Mecca-bound pilgrims is now heart's rest and rehgious con- 
fidence that they shall see the holy places ; they have passed 
here the midst of the long way. Id the momiDg twi%ht, I 
heard a new rumour withoat, of some wretched nomads, that 
with the greediness of nnclean birds searched the forsaken 
ground of the encampment. 

As it was light the Beduins came clamorously fiocking into the 
tower, and for a day we were over-run hy them. Said Mohammed 
Aly the kell^y " Wellah, we cannot be sore from hour to hour ; 
but their humour changing, they might attempt the kella 1 " It 
was thus the same Fejlr Beduins had seized tins kella few years 
before, when the Haj government established a new economy 
upon the pilgrimage road, and would have lessened the nomads' 
former snrra. The caravan gone by, the Aarab that were in 
the kella, with their sheykh Motlog, suddenly ran upon the weak 
guard, to whom they did no hurt but sent them in peace to d- 
AUy. Then they broke into the sealed chambers and pillaged 
all that might come to their hand, the Haj and Jurdy soldiers' 
stores with all that lately brought down for the victualling of 
this and the other kellas that stand nnder Medltin sSih. 
The tribes that year would hardly suffer the caravan to pass 
peaceably, and other kellas were in like manner anrprised and 
mastered by them ; that next below Med^, and Sfijwa kella 
were robbed at the same time by the W. Aly. The Bednw said, 
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the^ only Boaght tiieir own ; the cnstoni of aarra or psTmeBt 
for right of way could not now be broken. A Hqaadroo of 
Syrian cavalry Bent down with the next year's Haj, to protect 
those towers, was quartered at el-Ally, bat when the caravan 
waB gone by, the Bedalns (mostly W. Aly) went to snrronDd 
the oasis, and held them besieged till the second year. I have 
said Jn the Bedains, "If the tower-keepers shut their plated 
door, what were all your threatenings against them ? " Arabians 
have not wit to barat iron-plate with the bmnt of a beam, or by 
hea^HDg fire-wood to bum the back timber of the door, »or any 
public courage to adventure their miserable lives nnder de- 
fended walls. They have answered me, " The kella conld not 
be continually ahnt against ns, the Bedains have many sly 
shifts ; and if not by other means yet by a tkuhiha, (gift of a 
sheep or other beast for alaagbter,) we should not fail sometime 
to creep in." 

In this kella an old Moor of Fez, Haj Nejm, was warden 
(mohiifuz) ; the other tower-keepers were Haj Hasan, a Moor of 
Morocco, who was before of this tower service, and coming in 
oar pilgrimage from DamascQS, had been stayed here again, at 
the entreaty of his conntryman Nejm, Then Abd el-ITdder, 
(Servitor-of-the-mighty-God) a yonng man named after the 
noble Algerian prince, and son of his deceased steward : he 
growing into feUowsbip with the ranatterin at Damascus, his 
"ancle" (whose venerable anthorit; is absolute over all the 
Moorish emigration) had relegated the lubber into the main 
deserts for a year, in charge of Mohammed Aly. A fourth was 
Mohammed, a half Bedain ladj son of a former Damascene kella 
keeper, by a nomad housewife ; and besides, there was only a 
slave and another poor man that had been sent to keep the 
water together at the B, Moaddam. 

Oar few Moors went armed in the tower amongst the 
treacheroua Bedains; Haj Nejm sat, with his blunderbuss 
crossed upon his knees, amongst his nomad guests, in the coffee 
chamber. He was feeble and old, and Hasan the only manfal 
sufficient hand amongst them. This stalwart man was singing 
all the day at his task and smiling to himself with nnarated 
good humour. Self-minded he was and witty of head to find a 
shift with any wile, which made all easy to him, yet without his 
small horizon he was of a barbarous understanding ; so that 
Mohammed Aly wonld cry out upon his strongheadedness, 
" Wellafa thon art a Berbert Hasan ! " (The Berbers, often blue- 
eyed and yellow-haired, a remnant of the former peoples of 
^rbary.) Twelve years he had been in the East, and might 
seem to be a nan of middle age, but in his own eyes his years 
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were fifty and more, " And wotyoa why (he would aa; and laaeh 
again), my heart is ever green." The Moors are born under 
wandering Gtars. Many wearing the white bwmUs, come in 
every pilgnmage to Mecca ; thence they disperse themselvcB to 
Syria, to Meeopotamia, and to all the East Ajubic world seeking 
fortune and Berrice. They labonr at their old trades in a new- 
land, and those that have none, (they hare all a hnmour of 
arms,) will commonly hire themselves as soldiers. They are 
hired before other men, for their circumspect acrid nature, to be 
caretakers of orchards at Damascus, and many private trusts are 
committed to the bold Moghrebies, These Western men are dis- 
tinguished by their harsh ventriloquial speech, and foreign voices. 

Nejm, now a great while upon this side of the sea, was grown 
infirm more than aged ; he could not hope to see his Fez again, 
that happier soil of which, with a sort of smiling simplicity, he 
gossiped continually. He had wandered through the Barbary 
states, he knew even the Algerian sdkara; at Tunis he had 
taken service, then sometime in Egypt far upon the Kile ; 
afterward he was a soldier in Syria, and later of the haj-road 
service, in the camp at Maan : a fervent Moslem, yet one that 
had seen and suffered in the world, he coold he tolerant, and I 
was kindly received by him. ' The JSngleyi (said he) at Jebd 
Tar (Gibraltar) were his people's neighbours over the strait.' 
He had liever Engleys than Starnhdlies, Turks that were 
corrupted and no good Moslems. Only the last year the Sir 
Amtn had left a keg of wine with them in the keUa, till their 
coming np again : " a cursed man (he said) to drink of that 
which is forbidden to the Moslemtn ! " He was father of two 
children, bat, daughters, he seemed not to regard them ; female 
children are a burden of small joy in a poor Moslem family ; for 
whom the father shall at last receive but a slender hride-money, 
when they are divided from his household. 

Nature prepared for the lad Mohammed an unhappy age ; 
vua and timid, the stripling was ambitions to be somewhat, 
without virtnouB endeavour. A loiterer at his labour and a 
sing in the morning, I heard when Mohammed Aly reprehended 
him in this manner: " It is good to rise up, my son (as the day 
is dawning), to the hour of morning prayer. It is then the 
night angels depart, and the angels of the day arrive, but those 
that linger and sleep on still, Satan enters into them. Enoweat 
tboa I had once in my honse a serving lad, a Nasr&ny, and 
although he washed his head with soap and had combed out his 
hair, yet then his visage always appeared swollen and discoloured, 
wel^h as a swine ; and if yon mark them of a morning, you may 
see the Nasfira to be all of them as swine." 
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" Ignorant" (JdA'U) more th&n ill-giveQ was the yonng Abd 
el-K&der, and hagely overgrown, bo that Hasan said one day, 
obserriug him, " Xbd el-Klder's costard is as big as the head of 
oar white mnle and nothing in it." Thus they polled his cox- 
comb in the kella, till it had done the poor hid's heart good to 
have blabbered ; bye and bye he was dismissed to keep the 
water with another at B. Moaddam. 

Mohammed Aly, (by his samame) tUMahfOh, enrveyor of tbe 
kellas between Tebflk and el-Medina, was an amiable bloody 
mffian, a little broken-hesded, his part good partly violent 
natnre bad been distempered (as many of their nnqniet climbing 
spirits) in the Tnrkish school of goremment ; he was withont 
letters. His family had inhabited a mountain country (heaaid, 
'* of nnoormpted ancient manners ") in Algeria : in the conquest, 
rather than become subjects of the Ka^i», they embarked at 
their own election in French government vessels, to be landed 
in Syria. There was a tradition amongst their ancestors, that 
"reiy anciently they occupied all that conntry about Maan, 
where also Moses fed the flocks of Jethro the prophet ; the B. 
Israel had disposaeBsed them." Entering &e military service, 
he had fought and suffered with the Syrian troope, in a terrible 
jeh&d gainst the Mnscovitee, in the Caucasus, where he was 
twice wounded. Theahot, it seemed tome, by his own showing, 
had entered from the backward, and still Uie old wounds vexed 
him in ill weather. Afterward, at the head of a small horse 
troop, he served in Palestine and the lands beyond Jordan, 
attaching himself to the fortunes of Mohammed Sold, from 
whom he had obtained his present office. Tbe man, half 
ferodous trooper, could speak fair and reasonably in his better 
mind ; then as there are backwaters in every tide, he seemed 
humane : the best and the worst Moslemln can discourse very 
religiously. He held the valour of the Moghrebies to be 
incomparable, it were perilous then to contrary him ; a tiger he 
was in his donghill ill-humour, and had made himRelf formerly 
known on this road by his cruelties. Somewbile being lieu- 
tenant at Maan, he had hanged (as ha vaunted) three men. 
Then, when it had been committed to him to build a vault over 
the spring head at the kella Medowwaro, and make that water 
sure from all hostility of tbe Aarab, he took certain of them 
prisoners, sheykhs accased of plundering tbe Haj, and binding 
them, he fed them every day in the tower with two biscuits, 
and every day he caused to be gronnd a measure of meal in an 
band-mill (which is of intolerable weight) upon their breasts ; 
ontil yielding to these extremities, which they bore sometime 
with manly fortitude, they had sent for that ransom which he 
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wonld deronr of them, A diseased senile body he was, fall of 
nlcers, and past the middle age, so that he looked not to live 
loDff, hie visage mach like a fiend, dim with the leprosy o£ the 
Bonl and half fond ; he shonted when he spoke with a startling 
Toioe, as it might have been of the ghr61 : of his dark heart 
rnled l^ so wwik a head, we bad bonrly alarms in the lonely 
kella. Well conld he speak (with a certain emdite utterance) 
to his purpose, in many or in few words. These Orientals study 
little else, as Uiey sit all day idle at the coffee in their male 
societies : they leam in this school of infinite human observation 
to speak to the heart of one another. His tales seasoned with 
BftwB, which are the wisdom of the unlearned, we heard for more 
than two months, tbey were never ending. He told them so 
livelvto the eye that tb^ could not be bettered, and part were 
of his own motley experience. Of a licentious military tongue, 
and now in the shipwreck of a good understanding, with the 
bestial insane instincts and the Tike compunctions of a spent 
hnmanity, it seemed the jade might have been (if great had 
been his chance) another 1\beriae senex. With all this, he was 
very devout as only they can be, and in his religion Bcrapnlons ; 
it lay much upon his conscienoe to name the Nasrfluy Kkalil, 
and he made shift to call me, for one Khalll, five times Ibrahim. 
He returned always with a wonderful solemnity to his prayers, 
wherein he found a sweet foretaste of Paradise ; this was all the 
Bolace here in the deserts of his corrupt mind. A caterpillar 
himself, he could censure the criminal Ottoman administration, 
and pinch at all their misdemeanours. At Damascus, he had 
his name inscribed in the register of French Algerian subjects ; 
he left this hole to creep into, if aught went hard with him, 
upon the ude of the Dowla ; and in trouble any that can claim 
their protection in Turkish countries, are very nimble to run to 
the foreign consuls. 

The nomads have an ill opinion of Turkish Haj government, 
seeing the tyrannical and brutish behaviour of these pretended 
rulers, their paymasters. All townsmen contemn them again aa 
the most abject of banded robbers. If any nomad be taken in 
& fault, the military command " Away with this Bednwy " ia 
shouted with the voice of the destroying angel " and bind him 
to the gun-wheel." Mohammed Aly was mad, in bis Moorish 
pride, and of desperate resentment ; only the last year he durst 
contend here in the deserts, with his Haj Pasha. In a ground 
chamber of the kella are sealed government stores and deposita 
of the mukowwems' furnitures : with the rest was sent in by 
the paymaster-Pasha a bag of reals, of the public money. 
When they came again, the Pasha sent his servant to receive 
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the ailver. The man, as he held it id his hand, imagining this 
parse to hare leaked, for the Arabs are always fall of these 
canine snspicionB, began to accuse Mobammed Alj ; but the 
Moor, pnlling out hia scimitar, cnt down the rash nnarmed 
slave, flong him forth hj the beels, and with frantic maledic- 
tions, shut np the iron door afler bim. The Pasha sent again, 
bidding Mohammed Aiy come to him and answer for this 
ootrage ; bat the Syrian Moor, his heart yet boiling, swore 
desperately he wonld not go until hia homoar were satisfied. 
— "Away and say these words to the Faaha from Mohammed 
Aly, If Mohammed Satd hare cannon, so have I artillery 
Qpon the terrace of this kella, — by Ood Almighty we will hola 
out to the last; and lethim remember that we are Jfo^AnZreia/" 
This was a farions playing out friends and playing in mischief, 
bat he trnated that his old service would assure him with the 
robast Pasha ; at the worst he would ezcuse himself, attesting 
his wounds saffered in the sacred cause of tbeir religion ; and 
after all he could complain " WeDah, bis bead went not all 
times well, and that he was a Mogbreby," that is one of choleric 
nature uid a generous rashness : at the very worst he could defy 
them, proving that he was a stranger bom and a Frenui 
subject. His artillery (and aach is wont to be the worth of an 
Arabic boast) were two very small mst-eaten pieces, which for 
their radeness, might have been hammered by some nomad 
smith: years ago they had been brought from the Borj, au 
antique tower half a mile distant, towarda the monuments, and 
were said to have served in old nomad warfare between Annezy 
and JSarb tribesmen. 

Before the departure of the Aarab, came their sheykh Motlog 
enquiring for me ; Wert-ku, wen-hu, ' where is he, this dowldny 
or government man ? * He bounced my door up, and I saw a 
swarthy Beduin that stood to gaze lowering and strangely on one 
whom he took to be gomdny, an enemy. Mohammed Aly had 
said to them that I was a Sir Amln, some secretary aent down 
upon a government errand. This was a abort illusion, for as 
the Moslems pray openly and Khaltl was not seen to pray, it 
was soon said that I could not be of the religion. Mohammed 
Aly waa a hater of every other than his own belief and very 
ieatoas of the growing despotism in the world of the perilous 
Nas&ra; — thus they muse with a ferocious gloom over the 
decay of the militant Islam. Tet he could regard me pleasantly, 
as a philosopher, in whom was an indulgent natural opinion 
in all matter of religion. — ^These were the inhabitants of the 
kella, a tower seventy feet upon a side, square built. Lurid 
within are these water-stations, and all that I entered are 
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of one fasUon of boilding. In the midst is the well-conrt, 
and about it the Btable, the forage and store ohambers. Stairs 
lead upon the galler; which rnns round abore, whereapon ia 
the north and sonth sides are the rows of small stone dwelling 
chambers. Staircases lead from this gallery to the terrace roo^ 
where the garrison may suddenly ran np in any need to the 
defence of the kella. 

This tower is bnilt abont an ancient well, the Bir en- 
Ndga where the miracnlona sbe-camel had been watered ; it is 
the only water that a reli^oas man may drink, in the opinion 
of their doctors, in " the subverted country : " bnt by leaking 
of the cesspool, I fear this well is an occasion of grave vesical 
diseases. The Mr, as the other ancient wells that remain in 
the plain, is lined with drf-boilt masonry, twenty-six feet deep 
to the gronnd water, which comes np warm and reeking in a 
winter morning, at a temperature of 66 Fahr. -, — I never fonnd 
well water not Inkewarm in Arabia ! The Ullema teach that 
men's prayers may hardly rise to Heaven from the soil of Med&in 
SAlih, and the most perfect of them carry their water over from 
the last stages, that even of the naga's well they refuse to drink. 
The kella birket without to the southward, meaeores eighteen 
by twenfy-two paces ; the depth is three fathomB. Two mules 
from Damascus wronght singly, turning the rude mill-machine 
of the well, four and four hours daily ; but that was so badly 
devised, that nearly a third part of ^e drawn water as it came 
np in the buckets, which are hoops of chipwood like com mea- 
Bores, was spilled back again ; and good partof that which Sows 
ont is lost, for all the birket floor leaked or the whole might be 
filled in ten or twelve days. For the renewing of the weU-gear 
of this and the next kellas stores are brought down here in every 
Haj from Damascus. 

It is remarkable that all the haj-road kellas are said to 
have been built by Nas&ra, nearly to Medina; Christian 
masons a few years mfore repaired tins tower of Med&in S4lih ; 
I was not then the first Christian man seen within these distant 
kella walls: they were remembered to have been qniet and 
hospitable persons. The kella foundations are of stones without 
mortar laid upon the weak loamy bottom ; the walls above are 
rnde conrsesof stones raised in clay ; the work is only pointed 
with mortar. Stone for burning lime must be fetched upon the 
backs of hired Bedoin camels from Jtbd tsa, which is a sand- 
stone mountain overlaid with limestone in a wsdy of the same 
name, two journeys distant nnder the Sarrtyryfir little Harra, 
below el-AIly. 'tim is not that greater W. el Jse of antiquity, 
wherein are seen many springs with d6m palms and tiie mins 
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of villages, which desoenda from the Jeheyna CDimtn^ begimunff 
a longjonrney above YArAa, and goea oat in the W. ^ffumth 
OT W. Jizd. 

In Damascus I had heard of the pleasant site of this kella with 
its garden of palms. Here were three grown female trees, with 
one mole stem which made them fraitfiu. In the orchard plot 
closed with a clay wall, Haj Nej'm passed his holiday hoars in this 
immense Bedoin wilderness, and raised his salads, hin leeks and 
other pot-herbs to give a savonr to his Arab mesBea. The tower 
stands solitary lialf a mile before the moontain Ethlib, almost in 
the midst of the valley-plain of Med&in. This ia Kijr of the 
koran, el-H6jr of the Beduins. The plaoe is'Sy/Miof Ptolemy's 
ge^raphy ; in his time an emporiam of the caravan road between 
el- 1 Smen and Syria which is since become the derb el-haj. From 
the kella roof two may be descried of the greatest monnments, 
and the plain is seen as enclosed by cliffs. Only past Ethlib the 
plain appears open npon the left hand, with sbelvea of sand 
riding upon the short horizon to the sonth-esstward : it Is 
there the haj road passes. Between ns and the solitude of the 
desert, are the gate Arabs, certain nomad families whose tents 
were always pitehed before the iron door of the kella. They 
are poor Fej(k)lr households, (which wanting camels cannot 
follow the wandering camps of their tribesmen,) and a half 
dozen r^ged tents of FdijAi, a small very poor kindred of 
Setej/m, and despised almost aa outcasts ; ^ey are clients of 
the Fukara and from ancient timea, at the service of the kella, 
and foragers like the Sweyfiy at el-Akhdar, selling their camel 
loads of harsh knot-grass, te the pilgrimage oaravan, for a 
certain government price, which is set at a real. Of the 
Fehj^t, Sweyfly, and the poor HumeydlUi of Tebdk, is chanted 
a ribald rime in the Haj " We have oompanied with the daughters 
of them for a crown." Another poor sort of haj foragers in 
these parte are the Bed6vma, they are also Hetoym ; their 
home district ia Jd>el Dokhdn below el-Ally : they are fifty 
families, seUers here, and at Sawra, of the same tall grass kind, 
which grows in low sandy places nnder the desert moontains ; 
the thnrrm is not browsed by the small Bednin camels. The 
Arabs blame this country aa Sded ej-jda, ' a land of hunger ' : 
hoDseholds seldom here cook anything, a handful of clotted 
dates is the most of their commons : ^so they name it £^ed 
d-haramtek, ' a land of robbers.' Thia plain ia a path of many 
ghraxeHs (ridings on warfare) of hostile tribesmeD, so that few 
days ever pass without alarms. 

The M^in Sdlih are, in the koran fable, houses hewn in 
the rocks of the idolatrous tribe Tbamdd of the ancient 
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Arabians, which were destroyed already, according to their fan- 
tastic chromcles, in the days of Jethro, God's meBsenger to the 
Midianites. Jethro, in the koran, preaches to his incredDlons 
tribesmen of the jadgments that had overtaken other peoples 
sometime despisers of holy prophets. HeJTa in Ptolemy and 
Pliny, is an oasis staple town of the gold and fTaTikincetue 
caravan road from Arabia the Happy. In the next genera- 
tions it mnst needs decay, as this trade road to the North was 
disQsed more and more and at last nearly abandoned for the sea 
carriage. In Mohammed's time, on^ five hundred years later, 
the desolate city bad so long passed away that the name waa 
become a marvellous fable. Mohammed going by, in the Mecca 
caravans, was doubtless moved seeing from the tobA the archaic 
hewn architectnre of those " desolate places " : (no one con con- 
sider without emotion the severe and prond lineaments of these 
solemn ranges of caverns I) also he beheld in them a divine 
testimony of the popular tradition. The high sententioas fan- 
tasy of the ignorant Arabs, the same that will not trust the 
heart of man, is full of infantile credulity in all religions matter ; 
and already the yonng religionist was rolling the sentiment 
of a divine mission in his unquiet spirit. In his prophetic 
life the destruction of Thamltd, joined with the like pre- 
tended cases of Aad, of Midi&n and of the cities of Lot, that 
had " rejected the apostles of UUah," is become a capital argu- 
ment in the koran ; words of present persuasion of fear not 
easily to be answered, since their falsity could only be ascer- 
tained by the event. • " ■ 

* • " A week now we had been shut in the kello, and were still 
weary of our journeys from Syria. Mohammed Aly would not 
let me go forth alone : but he had spoken with Zeyd, a principal 
Bednin sheykh, who after other days would return and accompany 
me to the monuments. Haj Nejm said of Med&in, "It is a marvel, 
that you may view their sflks, and even the nail-holes whereupon 
were hanged their stuffs over the shop doors, and in many of 
their shops and shelves, spences and little cellars where they laid 
up their wares ; and, wellab, you may see all full of the 
bones of Kdm ThamUd; they were kuffAr, they would not 
believe in God until they fell down dead men, when the blast 
was come upon them." The worthy old Moor spoke between a 
confused simplicity and half an honest thought that there failed 
something in his argument : " and (said he to the aga) knowest 
thon a new thing was found of late ; certain of the women 
searching for gnnsolt (saltpetre) in the ' houses ', have lighted 
upon some drug-like matter, which cast on the coals yields an 
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odour of bakh4r ^rankiDcense). Wellab, they hare sold it for 
snch at el- Ally." Be went and fetched ns small crambling pieces, 
they were brown and whitish ; ' ' and see yon here, said he, three 
kindB, baliJi'dr, aud and mvMrak." He cast them in the hearth 
and there rose a feeble earthy smoke, with monldy ill-smelUng 
sweetness of incense. Frankincense ia no mora of Arabia 
Felix, and yet the perfnme is sovereign in the estimation of all 
Arabians. The most is bronght now in the pilgrimage from the 
Malay Islands to Mecca ; and from thence is dispersed through- 
oat the Arabian Peninsula, almost to every household. The odour 
comforts the religious bodI and embalms the brain : that we think 
the incense-odour religious, is by great likelihood the gentile 
tradition remaining to us of this old gold and frankincense roail. 
The Arabians cast a morsel in a chafing dish, which is sent 
roand from band to hand in their coffee drinkings, especially ui 
the oasee villages in any festival days : each person, as it comea 
to him in the turn, hides this under his mantle a moment, to 
make his clothing well smelling ; then he snuffa the eweet reek 
once or twice, and hands down uie perfume dish to his neighbour. 
The Beduins bad departed. We sat one of these evenings 
gathered in the small coffee chamber (which ia upon the gallery 
above), about the winter fire of dry acacia timber, when between 
the clatter of the coffee pestle we thought we heard one hailing 
under the loop-hole ! all listened ; — an hollow voice called wearily 
to ns. Mohammed Aly shouted down to Him in Turkish, which 
he had learned in his soldier's life : he was answered in the 
same language. "Ah," said theagawithdrawinghishead, "it is 
some poor ha^y ; up Hasan, and thou mn down Mohammed, 
open the door : " and they hastened with a religious willingness to 
let the hapless pilgrim in. They led up to na a poor man of a 
good presence, somewhat entered in years ; he waa almost naked 
and trembled ia the< night's cold. It was a Turkish derwish 
who had walked hither upon his feet from his place in Asia 
Minor, it might be a distance of six hundred miles ; but though 
rebnst, his human sufferance was too little for the long way. 
He had sickened a little after Maan, and the Haj breaking up 
from Medowwara, left this weary wight still slumbering in the 
wildemesB ; and he had since trudged through the deserts those 
two hundred miles, on the traces of the caravan, relieved only at 
the kellas ! The lone and broken wayfarer conld no more over- 
take the hajj&j, which removed continually before him by forced 
marches. Mohammed Aly brought him an Aleppo felt clotb, 
in which the poor derwish who had been stripped by Aarab 
only three hours before Med&in, might wrap himself from 
the cold. 
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Kindly the; all Don received him and, while his eopper was 
being mode ready, they bade him be comforted, saying, The next 
year, and it pleased Ullah, he might fulfil the sacred pilgrim- 
age ; now he might remain with them, and they would find him, 
in these two and a half months, until the Haj coming agtun. Bat 
he wonld not t He bad left his home to be very nnfortanate 
in strange countries ; he should not eee the two blissful cities, 
he was never to return. The palmer sat at oar cofTee fire 
with a devout thankfulness and au honest humility. Be- 
stored to the fraternity of mankind, he showed Iiimself to be 
a poor man of very innocent and gentle manners. When we 
were glad again, one of the gate-nomads, taking up the musicof 
the desert, opened his lips to make us mirtb, sternly braying 
his Baduin song to the grave chord of the rabeyby. This was 
Wad^ of the Fejir Beduins, a comely figure in the firelight com- 
pany, of a black visage. He had lived a year at Damascus of 
late, and was become a town-made cozening villain, under the 
natural semblance of worth. Of aheykhly blood and noble easy 
countenance, he seemed to be a child of fortune, but the wretch 
had not camels ; his tent stood therefore continually pitched 
before the kella : more than the flies, he haunted the tower 
coffee chamber, where, rolling bis great white eyeballs, he fawned 
hour by hour with all his white teeth npou Mohammed Aly, 
assenting with UUah Akhiar I " God most high," to all the 
sapient saws of this great one of the kella. 

Lapped in his doth, the poor derwlsh sat a day over, in this 
sweetness of reposing from his past fatigues. The third morrow 
come, the last of the customary hospitality, they were already 
weary of him ; Mohammed Aly, putting a bundle of meal in 
his hand and a little water-skin upon his shoulders, brought 
him forth, and showing the direction bade him follow as he 
could the footprints of the caravan, and God-speed. Infinite 
are the miseries of the Haj ; religion is a promise of good 
things to come, to poor folk, and many among them are half 
destitute persons. This pain, the words of that fatal Arabian, 
professing himself to be the Messenger of TJllah, have imposed 
upon ten thousands every year of afflicted mankind ! • " • 

* ' * Bedoins soon came in who had seen our derwish slonly 
travelling upon the lower h^ road ; dear was the weather, the 
winter's ann made hot mid-days, but the season was toe chill 
for such a weary man to lie abroad by night. Weeks after 
other Bednius arrived from Medina, and we enquired if they had 
seen aught of onr derwish ? They hearing how the man was 
clad, answered " Ay, billah, we saw him lying dead, and the 
felt was aoder him j it was by the way-side, by Sawra, (not far 
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doWD,) almost in sight of tbe kella." Sorry were his benefac- 
tors, ^t he whom they lately diamissed alire lay now a dead 
carcase in the wilderness ; themselTos might so mishap another 
day in the ^reat deserta. All Toices cried at once, " He perished 
for thiist ! " They supposed he had poured oat bis water-skin, 
which mnst hang weanly on his feeble neck in the hot noons. 
The sight was not new to the nomads, of wretched paseengen 
fallen down dying upon the pilgrim way and abandoned ; Uiey 
oftentimes (Bednms have said it in my hearing) see the hyenas 
stand by glaring and gaping to devonr them, as ever the breath 
ebould be gone out of the warm body. They pass by; — in 
Bednias is no pione thooght of unpaid charity to bnry strangera, 
— Mohammed Aly told me there is no Haj in which some fail 
not and are left behind to die. They snffer most between the 
Harameyn, " where, Khalil I the monntainB stand walled np 
to heaveo upon either hand 1 " In the stagnant air there is no 
covert from the torment of the naked snn : as the breathless 
dmUrn blows npon them they fail grovelling and are safibcated. 
There is water by the way, even where the heat is greatest, bnt 
the corsed Bednms will not snffer the wayfaring man to drink, 
except they may have new and new giftfl from the Turkish 
pashas : there is no remedy, nor past this valley of death, is yet 
an end of mortal evils. The camping ground at Mecca lies too 
far from the place, the swarm of poor strangers must seek them 
hired dwelling chambers in the holy city : thus many are 
commonly stived together in a very narrow room. The most 
arriving feeble from great journeys, vrith ill humours increased 
in their bodies, new and, horrible disorders must needs breed 
among them : — from the Mecca pilgrimage has gone forth many 
a general pestilence, to the furthest of mankind ! 

finormons indeed has been the event of Mohammed's religions 
faction. The old Semitic currencies in religion were uttered 
new under that bastard stamp of the (expedite, factious, and 
liberal) Arabian spirit, and digested to an easy sober rule of 
human life, (a pleasant carnal congruity looking not above men's 
possibility). Are not Mohammed's saws to-day the mother 
belief of a tenth part of mankind ? What had the world been ? 
if the tongue had not wa^ed, of this fatal Ishmaelite ! Even 
a tbin-witted religion that can array an human multitude, is a 
main power in the history of the nnjnst world, Perilous every 
bond which can unite many of the hnman millions, for living 
and dying ! Islam and the commonwealth of Jews are as. great 
secret conspiracies, friends only of themselves and to all vrithont 
of crude iniquitous heart, nnfaithfnl, implacable. — But the pr&< 
Ifilamic idolatrous religion of the kaaba was canse th&t the soon 
ripe Mawmetry rotted not soon again, 
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The heart of their dispersed reli^on is always Mecca, from 
whence the Moslems of so many lands erery year retnm 
fanatidsed. From how far countries do they assemhle to the 
sacred festiral ; the pleasant contagion of the Arab's religion 
has spread nearly as far as the pestilence : — a battle gained and 
it had overflowed into Enrope. The nations of Islam, of s 
barbarons foz-like nnderstanding, and persuaded in their 
religion, that " knowledge is only of the koran," cannot now 
come npon any way that is good. 

Other days paseed, Mohammed Aly saying every evening 
" on the morrow he wonld accompany me to the monnments." 
These were Turkish promises, I had to deal with one who in his 
heart already devoured the Kosr&ny : in Syria he had admired 
that canons capidity of certain Prankish passengers in the 

Enrchasing of " antiqaities." " What wilt Uioa give me, said 
e, to see the monuments? and remember, I only am tby 
protection in this wilderness. There be some in the kella, 
that woald kill thee except I forbade them : by Almighty God, 
I tell thee the tratb." I said ' That he set the price of his 
services, and I wonld deliver him a bill npon Damascus : ' — bnt 
distant promises will hardly be accepted by any Arab, their 
world is so &ithless and they themselves make little reckoning 
of the most solemn engagements. 

Now came Zeyd, a sheykh of the Fejir Bednina, riding upon 
a dromedaiy from the desert, with his ganbeorer seated behind 
him, and the sheykh's yonng son riding npon bis led mare. 
Zeyd had been to town in Damascofl and learned all the craft 
of the Ottoman manners, to creep by bribes into official men's 
favours. Two years before when his mare foaled, and It was 
not a filly, (they hardly esteem the male worth camel-milk,) this 
noinod fox bestowed his sterile colt tipon the Moorish wolf 
Mohammed Aly ; the kelUjy hod ridden down on this now 
strong yonng stallion from Syria. Zeyd had seen nothing 
again bnt glozing proffers : now was this occasion of the 
Kasr&ny, and they both looked that I shonld pay the ehot 
between them. " Give Zeyd ten ponnd, and Zeyd will monnt 
thee, Kbaltl, upon his mare, and convey thee ronnd to all the 
monnments." The furthest were not two miles from the tower, 
and the most are within a mile's distance. Zeyd pretended 
there was 2 know not what to see besides ' at Bir d-Gkrannem, 
where we must have taken a ra/Sk of Silli Aorab.' Only 
certain it is that they reckon all that to the overthrown country 
of el-H6jr which lies between Mdbrak en-N^a and Btr ef- 
Ghrannem, which is thirty miles nearly ; and by the old trade- 
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rood, along, there are roiiia of villages down even to el-Medina. 
Bat the nomads say with one voice, there are not anywhere in 
these parts bydi or b^b&n, that is, chambers in the rock, like to 
those of el-H6jr or Med&in S&lih, 

Zeyd had been bosy riding round to his tribesmen's tents 
and had bonnd them all with the formala, Jirak " I am thy 
neighbour." If I refused Zeyd, I might hire none of them. 
The lot lutd fallen, that we should be companions for a long 
time to oome. Zeyd was a swarthy nearly black sheykh of the 
desert, of mid Btatnre and middle age, with a hDnger-bitteo 
etem visage. So dark a colonr is not well seen by the Arabs, 
who in these uplands are less darkish-brown than ruddy. 
They think it resembles the ignoble blood of slave races ; and 
therefore even crisp and ringed hair is a deformity in their 
eyes. We may remember in the Canticles, the paramour 
excuses the swuthiness of her beautiful looks, " I am black but 
comely, ye daughters of Jerusalem, ae the booths of the Bedaw, 
as the tent-cloths of Solomon ; " she magnifies the ruddy white- 
ness of her beloved. Dark, the privation of light, is the hae of 
death (mavjt d-aswad), and, by similitude, of calamity and evil ; 
the wicked man's heart is accounted black {kalb el-aewad). 
According to this fantasy of theirs, the Judge of all the earth 
in the last judgment hour will hold an Arabian expedite 
manner of andit, not staying to parley with every soul in the 
sea of generations, for the leprosy of evil desert rising in their 
visages, shall appear manifestly in wicked persons as an horrible 
blackness. In the gospel speech, Uie sheep shall be sundered 
from the goats, — wherein is some comparison of colour — and the 
jnst shall shioe forth as the sunlight. The Arabs say of an 
unspotted haman life, kalb-hu aHdth, white is his heart : we in 
likewise say candid. Zeyd uttered his voice io the deepest tones 
that I have heard of human throat ; such a male light Beduin 
figure some master painter might have portrayed for an 
labmaelite of the desert. Hollow his cheeks, his eyes looked 
austerely, from the lawless land of famine, where his most 
nourishment was to drink coffee from the morning, and tobacco ; 
and where the chiefest Beduin virtue is essubbor, a courageous 
forbearing and abiding of huDger, " Aha wellah, (said Zeyd,) 
el-Aardb fdsidin the nomads are dissolute and so are the 
Dowla": the blight was in his own heart; this Beduish 
philosopher looked far out upon all human things with a tolerant 
incredoUty, A sheykh among his tribesmen of principal birth, 
he had yet no honourable estimation ; his hospitality was 
miserable, and that is a reproach to the nomad dwellers in the 
empty desert. His was a high and liberal understanding 
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becoming a mejlis man who had sat in that perfect schcx)! of the 
parliament of the tribe, from his youth, nothing in Zeyd was 
barbaroDs and nndTil ; his carriage was that haaghty grace of 
the wild creatures. In him I nare not seen anj spark of 
{anatical ill-hnmour. He ooald speak with me smilingly of his 
intolerant coantrymen; for himself he conid well imagine that 
safficient is Ullah to the govemanoe of the world, without fond 
man*B meddling. This manly man was not of the adventiiroas 
brave, or rather he wonld pat BOthing rashly in peril. Meaquin 
was his policy at home, which resembled a sordid avarice ; he 
was wary as a Bediiin more than very far-sighted. Zeyd's 
friendship was tme in the main, and he was not to be feared as 
an enemy. Zeyd could be generous where it cost him naught, 
and of his sfaeykhty indolent prudence, be was not hasty to 
meddle in any unprofitable matter. 

Zeyd (that was his desert guile) had brought five mouths to 
the kella: this hospitality was burdensome to his hosts, and 
Mohammed Aty, who thought the jest turned against him, came 
on the morrow to my chamber with a grave countenance. He 
asked me ' Did I know that all this com must be carried down 
upon camels' backs from Damascus ? ' I said, not knowing 
their crafty drifts, that I had not called them ; — and he aloud, 
" Agree together or else do not detain him, Khatll ; this is a 
sheykh of Aarab, knowest thoD not that every Beduin's heart 
is with his household, and he has no rest in absence, because of 
the cattle which he has left in the open wilderness ?" I asked, 
were it not best, before other words, that I see the monn- 
ments ? ' It was reasonable,' he said, ' and Zeyd should bring 
me to the next b6b&n.' — "And Ehalll 1 it is an nuheard-tn 
thing, any Christian to be seen in these countries/' (almost at 
the door of the holy places). I answered, laying my hand upon 
the rude atones of the kella building, " Bat these courses witness 
for me, raised by Christian men's hands." — "That is well 
spoken, and we are all here become thy friends : Moslem or 
Nasr&ny, Khaltl is now as one of us ; wellah, we wonld not so 
anSer another. But go now with Zeyd, and afterward we will 
make an accord with him, and if not I may send you out myself 
to see the monuments with some of the kella." 

We came in half a mile by those ancient wells, now a water- 
ing place of the country Beduins. They are deep as the well 
in the kella, ten or twelve feet large at the mouth ; the brinks 
are laid square upon a side, as if they had been platforms of 
the old wheel-work of irrigation. The well-lining of rude stone 
courses, without mortar, is deeply scored, (who may look upon 
the like without emotitm ?) 1^ the soft cords of many nomad 
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generations. Now I had ught at little diat&nce, of a first 
monnmeot, and another hewn above, like the head of some 
vast frontispioe, where yet is bnt a blind door, little entering 
into the rock, withont chamber. This ambitions scnlptnre, 
seventy feet wide, ie called Kaxr d-BirU, " the maiden's bower." 
lb is not, as they pretend, inaccessible; for ascending some 
ancient steps, entailed in the further end of the cliff, my nnsbod 
companions have climbed over all the rocky brow. I saw that 
tall nightmare frontispioe below, of a crystalline symmetry and 
solemnity, and batUed with the strange half-pinnacles of the 
Petra monnments ; also this rock is the same yellow-grey soft 
sandstone with gritty veins and small qnartz pebbles. Kaar, in 
the plural Jbosmlr, has commonly the sense in Arabia of ' stable 
habitation ', whether clay or stone, and opposite to heyt skaar, 
the hair-cloth booth, or removable house, of the nomads. Thns, 
even the cott^es of clay, seen abont ontlying seed-gronnds in 
the wilderness, and not continnally inhabited, are named kassAr 
At ffdyil and er^Eidth the prince s residence is named el-Easr, 
as it were " the castle." Kasr is also in some desert villages, a 
cluster of houses, enclosed in one court wall ; thus they say of 
the village Semtra "she is three kassdr." Any strong building 
for defence and security, (such holds are very common in 
Arabia,) ia called gella, for kella. Borj (irv|i>y-), tower of 
defence, manifestly a foreign word, I have not heard in 
Nqd Arabia. 

Backward from the Boij rock, we arrived under a principal 
monument ; in the face 1 saw a table and inscription, and a 
bird t which are proper to the H€jr frontispioe ; the width of 
sculptured architecture with cornices and columns is twenty-two 
feet. — I mused what might be the sleeping riddle of those 
strange crawling letters which I had come so far to seek ! The 
whole is wrought in the rock ; a bay has been quarried in the 
soft cliff, and in the midst is sculptured the temple-like monn- 
ment. The aspect is Corinthian, the stepped pinnacles — an 
Asiatic ornament, but here so strange to European eyes — I have 
seen used in their clay house-building at H&yil. Flat side- 
pilasters are as the limbs of this body of architecture; the 
chapiters of a singular severe design, hollowed and square at 
once, are as all those before seen at Petra. In the midst of 
this counterfeited temple-face, is sculptured a stately porch, 
with the <Hiiaments of architecture. Entering, I found but a 
rongh-hewn cavernous chamber, not high, not responding to the 
dignity of the frontispioe: (we are in a sepnlchre). I saw in 
this dim room certain long mural niches or loculij all the floor 
lies fall of driven sand. I thought then, with the help of a 
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telescope, I might transcribe the epigraph, faintly appearing 
in the Ban ; bat the plague of flies at every moment filled my 
eyes : snch clouds of them, said the Arabs, were becaaee no 
rain had fallen here in the last years. 

Saltry was that mid-day winter san, glancing from the sand, 
and stagnant the air, nnder the snn-lwaten monuments ; these 
loathsome inseota were swarming in the odonr of the ancient 
sepnlchres. Zeyd wonld no farther, he said the sun was too hot, 
he was already weary. We retnmed through the Borj rocks ; 
and in that passive I saw a few more monumente, which are 
also remarkable among the frontispices at el-HSjr : and lying 
nigh the caravan camp and the kella they are those first visited 
by any cnrioas hajjiea. Under the porch of one of them and 
over the doorway are scalptnred as snpporters, some fonr-footed 
beast ; the like are seen in none ot^Ler. The side pedestal 
ornaments upon another are like griffons; these tJso are 
singolar. The tablet is here, and in some other, adorned with a 
fretwork flower (perhaps pomegranate) of six petals. Over a 
third doorway the effigy of a b^ is slenderly scutptnred npoa 
the tablet, in low relief, the head yet remaining. Every other 
scnlptnred bird of these monuments we see wrought in high 
natural relief, standing upon a pedestal, scnlptured upon the 
frontispice wall, which springe from the ridge of the pediment : 
but among them all, not a bead remains ; wheUier it be they 
were wasted by idle stone-caats of the generations of herdsmen, 
or the long coarse of the weather. Having now entered many, 
I perceived tbat all the monument chatnl^rs were sepulchral. 
The mural loculi in the low hewn walls of these rudely foni^ 
square rooms, are made as shallow shelves, in length, as they 
might have been measured to the human body, from the child to 
the grown person ; yet their shallowness is each, that they oould 
not serve, I suppose, to the receipt of the dead. In the rock 
floors are seen grave-pits, sunken side by side, full of men's 
bones, and bones are strewed upon the sanded floors. A loath- 
some mummy odour, in certain monuments, is heavy in the 
nostrils ; we thought our cloaks smelled villanously when we 
had stayed within but few minutes. In another of these 
monnmente, Bejft ea-Skeykh, I saw the sand floor fall of rotten 
clouts, shivering in every wind, and taking them ap, I found 
them to be those dry bones' grave-clothes ! 

" Khaltl," said Mohammed Aly, " I counsel thee to give Zeyd 
three hundred piastres." I consented, but the sheykh had no 
mind to be satined with less than a thousand. If I had yielded 
then to their fantastic cupidity, the rumour would have raised 
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tbe oonntr; and nude mj fntun traveU most dangerous. But 
Ze;d departing, I put a little earnest gold into lus hand, that 
he might not retnm home scorned ; and he promised to come 
for me at the time of the returning Haj, to carry me to dwell 
with him among the Bednw : Zeyd hoped that my vocciiiating 
skill might be profitable to himself. The aga had another 
thought, he coveted my gtin, which was an English cavalry 
carbine : a high value is set in these unquiet countries on all good 
weapons. " And so yon give me this, KhalU, I will send yon 
evetT day with some of the kella till you have seen all you 
would of the monuments ; and I will send you, to see more of 
these things, to el-Ally : and, further, would yon to Ibn Baahld, 
I will procure even to send you thither." 

I went out next with some of the kella to the Kasr el-Bint 
h^n. The b^bto ' row of doors ', are rangea of frontispices 
upon both sides round of this long crag ; the bird is seen npon 
not a few of them and the epitaph. These are some of the 
moat stately architectural caverns at el-H^r, the floors are full 
of men's bones ; but not all of them. Showing me a tall 
monument, " This (said my companions), is the beyt of the 
father of Uie bint, and look, Khalll ! here is another, the beyt 
of the sheykh's bondman, where they all perished together." 
In this last I saw the most strewed bones : they bade me admire 
in them the giant stature of KAm Thamfid. ! savr them to be 
ordinary ; but they see in matter of religion tees as men with 
waking eyes than dreaming. Bare rock floors are found in 
some chambers ; the loculi are not found in all. Near the old 
hewn stair, in the end of the crag, is a double irregular chamber, 
and this only might seem not sepulchral ; yet upon the party 
wall is a rude sepulchral inscription. 

We crossed then to visit the middle rocks (I distingnish them 
in such manner for clearness), where are many more frontispices 
and their caverns, but less stately (here are no sculptured eagles, 
the stone also is softer, the clifTis lower), hewn in all the face 
of the crag about. I found here an epitaph tablet above a door, 
banked up with blown sand, so that a man might reach to it with 
his bands. Amongst them is seen an inconsiderable monument 
abandoned in the beginning, where only the head of the niche 
and the upper part-s are wrought out. From tbeuce we came 
to that lofty frontispice within view from the kella, Beyt es-Sdny, 
'the smith's house.' They showed me 'the smith's blood,' 
which is but a stain of iron-rust, high upon the battlements. 
< This B&ny, say the nomads, dishonoured the hint or maiden 
daughter of the sheykh of The Cilia. Seeing her grow great 
with child, the sheykh, her father, was moved to take cruel 
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Tengeance ; then the valwit smith sallied with his epear to 
meet them, and in the floor of the sheykh's bondman (that we 
have Been fnll of hnman bonee), they all fell down slain.' The 
porch is simple, and that is marred, as it were with nail-holss, 
those which Haj Nejm had mentioned ; the like we may see 
abont the doorways of some few other monnments. [Mr. James 
Fei^Dsson tells me that snch holes might be made for pins by 
which wooden cornices hare been fastened in a few frontispices, 
where the stone was faolty.] 

We visited then the western rocks, E^atAT or Kobs&t B'theyny ; 
— this is a name as well of all the H6jr monnments, " save only 
the Bey t es- S&ny." There are many more frontispices in the ir- 
regular cliff face and bays of this crag, of the same factitious hewn 
arobitectnre, not a few with eagles, some are withont epitaphs ; in 
some are seen epitaph tablets yet unwritten. Certain frontispices 
are seen here nearly wasted away and efiaced by the weather. 

The crags fnll of these monnments are " the Cities of S&lib." 
We were now five honrs abroad : my oompanions, armed with 
their long matchlocks, hardly suffered me to linger in any place 
a breathing-while, saying " It is more than thoa canst think 
a perilous neighbourhood ; from any of these rocks and 
chambers there might start npon ns hostile Bednins." The life 
of the Arabians is fnll of suspicion ; they turned their heads 
with continual apprehension, gazing ereiywhere abont them : 
also Usj K(gm having once shed the blood of the W^lad Aly, 
was ever in dread to be overtaken without his kella. In this 
plun-bottom where we passed, between cliffs and monuments, 
are seenbedsofstrewed potsherds and broken glass. We took np 
also certain small copper pieoes called by the Beduins himmarit 
(perha|» Himyaridt) of rusted ancient money. Silver pieces 
and gold are only seldom found by the Aarab in ground where 
the camels have wallowed. A villager of el-AUy thirty years 
before found in a stone pot, nearly a bushel of old silver coinage. 
Also two W. Aly trib^men, one of whom I knew, had found 
another such treasure in late years. Of the himmai^t, some not 
fully corroded show a stamped Athenian owl, grossly imitated 
from the Greek moneys ; ^ey are Himyaric Potsherds and 
broken glass, nearly indestructible matter, are found upon all the 
ancient sites in Arabia : none here now-a-days use these brittle 
wares, but only wood and coppeMinned vessels. Arabia was 
then more civil with great trading roads of the ancient world ! 
Arabia of onr days has the aspect of a decayed country. All 
nations trafficked for gold and the sacred incense, to Arabia the 
Happy : to^ay the round world has no need of the daughter of 
Arabia ; she is forsaken and desolate. 
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Little remains of the old civil generations of el-H€jr, tbe 
car&Tan city ; her clay-bnilt streets are again the blown dust in 
the wilderness. Their story is written for ns only in the crabbed 
Bcrawlings upon many a wild crag of thia sinister neighbourhood, 
and in the engraved titles of their fnneral monaments, now 
solitary rocks, which the fearfal passenger admires, in these 
desolate monntains. The plots of potsherds may nark old in- 
habited sites, perhaps a cluster of villages : it is an ordinary 
manner of Semitic settlements in the Oasis conntriee that they 
are founded upon veins of ground-water. A sAk perhaps and 
these suburbs was Hejra emporium, with palm groves walled 
about. 

By the way, returning to the kella, is a low crag full of 
obscure caverns, aud without ornament. In this passage I had 
viewed nearly all the birds which are proper to the frontispicea 
of Med^ S&llh. The Arabs say, it is some kind of sea-fonl. 
The Syrian pilgrims liken them to the falcon ; they are of 
massy work as in gross grained sand-rock, in which nothing can 
be finely scalptured. The pediments bear commonly some 
globalar and channeled side ornaments, which are solid, and 
thOT are sculptured in the rock. 

In other days, I visited the monuments at leisure, and 
arrived at the last outstanding. The most Bumptnona is that, 
they call Beyt AkhreymAt. Between the mural cornices there 
is sculptured an upper rank of four bastard pilasters. There 
is no bird but only the pedestal ; instead of the channeled 
urns, there are here pediment sideKtmamente of beasts, perhaps 
hounds or griffons. The bay of the monument (wherein are 
seen certMn shallow loculi, like those found in the walls of the 
sepulchral chambers) is not hewn down fully to the gronnd ; 
BO that the heels of me great side pilasters are left growing to 
the foot of the rock, for the better lasting and defence of this 
weak sculptured sandstone. The epnrious imitating art is seen 
thus in strange alliance with the chaotic eternity of nature. 
About the doorway are certain mouldings, barbarously added 
to the architecture. This goodly work appeared to me not 
perfectly dressed to the architectural symmetry ; there are 
few frontispices, which are laboured wiUi the tool to a perfect 
smoothfacednesB. The antique craft-masters (not unlikely hired 
from Petra,) were of a people of clay builders ; their work in 
these temple-tombs was imitation : (we saw the like in the 
South Arabian trade-money). They were Semites, expeditions 
more than curious, and naturally imperfect workmen. — The 
interpretation of the inscriptions has confirmed these conjec- 
tures. 
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We were oome last to the Mahdl el-Mej2is or senate hoaBe, Kere 
tlie face of a Bin^Ie crag ib hewn to a vast monument more than 
forty feet wide, of a solemn agreeable simplicity. The great side 
pilasters are in pain, which is not seen in any other ; notwith- 
standing this magnificence, the massy frontispice had remained 
nnperfected. Who was the author of this beginning who lies 
nearly alone in his hnge sepulchral vanity ? for all the chamber 
within is bnt a little rnde cell with one or two grave-placea. 
And donbtlesB this was his name engrossed in the vast title 
plate, a single line of such magnitnde as there is none other, 
with deeply engraved cursive characters [now read by the learned 
interpreters, For Sail Son of Douna (and) Aw descendaiUs\. 
The titles could not be read in Mohammed's time, or the pro- 
phet withont prophecy had not uttered hia folly of these 
caverns, or conld not have escaped derision. The nnfinished 
portal wirii eagle and side omamenta, is left as it was strnck 
ont in the block. The great pilasters are not chiselled fally 
down to the groand ; the wild reef yet remiuns before the 
monntoent, channeled into blocks nearly ready to be removed, — 
in which is seen the manner to quarry of those ancient stone- 
cutters. Showing me the blocks my rude companions said, 
"These were benches of the town councillors." 

The covercles of the sepulchres and the doors of the " deso- 
late mansions," have surely been wooden in this country, (where 
also is no stone for Sags) and it is likely they were of acacia or 
tamarisk timber; which doubtless have been long ranee consumed 
at the cheerf nl watch-fires of the nomads : moreover there should 
hinder them no religion of the dead in idolatry. Notwith- 
standing the imitating (Roman) magniSoence of these mer- 
chants to the Sabeans, there is not a marble plate in all their 
monuments, nor any strewn marble fragment is seen upon the 
Hfijr plain. It sufficed them to " write with an iron pen for 
ever" npon the soft sand-rock of these Arabian mountains. 
A mortise is seen in the jambs of all doorways, as it might be 
to receive the bolt of a wooden lock. The frontispices are often 
over-scored with the idle wasms of the ancient tribesmen. I 
mused to see how often they resemble the infantile Himyario 
letters. 
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HEDilN sIlIH and THE INSOUPTIONS 

HAVDia viewed all the architectural chambers in those few 
crags of the plain ; my compaiiioDH led me to see the Diw&n, 
which only of all the Hdjr monamentfl is in the mount Ethlib, 
in a passage beyond a white sand-drift in face of the kella. 
Only this Ziviitn or Diwfin, ' hall or coondl chamber,' of all the 
hewn monnmento at el-H^r (besides some few and obscnre 
carems,) is plainly not sepnIohraL The Diw&o alone ia lofty 
and large, well hewn within, with cornice and pilasters, and 
dressed to the sqnare and plummet, yet & little obliqnely. The 
Diw&n alone is an open chamber : the front is of excellent 
simplicity, a pair of pilasters to the width of the hewn chamber, 
open as the nomad tent. The architrave is fallen with the f ore- 

Sart of the flat ceiling. The hall, which is ten paces large and 
eep eleven, and high as half the depth ; looks northward. In 
the passage, which is fifty paces long, the snn never shines, a 
wind breathes there continnally, even in summer : this was a 
cool site to be chosen in a snltry coantry. Deep sand lies 
drifted in the Diw&n floor ; the Aarab di^mg nnder the walls 
for "gon-salt" (the cavern is a noon shelter of the nomad 
flocks,) flnd no bones, neither is there any appearance of barials. 
The site resembles the beginning of the S& at Wady M&sa, in 
which is the Khazna Phi^nn ; in both I have seen, but here 
mnch more, the same strange forms of little plinths and tablets. 
The plinths are single, or two or three unevenly standing 
together, or there is a single plinth branching above into two 
heads; a few have the scnlptared emblems aDont them of the 
great funeral monamente : we cannot donbt that their signifi- 
cance is religions. There is a Nabatean legend lightly entailed 
in the rook above one of them. [It is now interpreted This i» 
the mesgeda (beth-el or kneeling stone) made to Jera, great god. 
This shows them to have been nlol-stones.] 
We see scored npon the walls, within, a few names of old 
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Mohammedan paseengerB, some line or two of Nabatean inBcrip- 
tions, and the beginning of a word or name of Iiappy aagnry 
EYTY- ; tbeee Greek letters only I bare fonnd at Medfiin Sfilib. 
Also there are chalked op certain nnconth ontlinee in sbepherd's 
raddle, ghrerra, ^ncb as they use to mark flocks in Syria,) 
which are ascribed to the B. Hel&l. Upon the two clifi^ of the 
psasage are many Nabatean inecriptions. Higher this strait 
rises among the shelves of the mountain, which is full of like 
clefts, — it is the nature of this Bandetone. From thence is a 
little hewn conduit led down in the rocky side (bo in the SIkJ, 
as it were for rain-water, ending in a small cistern-chamber 
above the Diw&n ; it might be a provision for the poblic hall 
or temple. Hereabout are four or five obscure hewn caverns in 
the soft rock. Two of the Fehj^t accompanied me armed, with 
Mohammed and Abd el-K&de r from the kella ; whilst we were 
busy, the kella lads were missiug, they, having seen strange 
riders in the plain, had run to put themselves in safety. Only 
the Febjies remained with me ; when I said to tliem. Will yon 
also run away P the elder poor man answered with great heart, 
"I am an Antary and this is an Antary (of the children of 
Antar), we wUl not forsake thee ! " fThe hero Antar was of 
these countries, he lived little before Mohammed.) No Bednins 
were likely to molest the poor and despised Fefajies. 

Fourteen days after the Haj passing, came d-^n^lnh, the haj 
dromedary post, from Medina ; he carried but a small budget 
with him of all the babies' letters, for Damascus. Postmaster 
of the wilderness was a W. Aly sbeykb, afterward of my 
acquaintance : be hired this Sherarfit tribesman to be his post- 
rider to Syria. The man counted eleven or twelve night 
stations in his journey thither, which are but waterings and 
desolate sites in the desert: el-Jinny, Jeraida, OhrurrUb, 
■Ageyly, W. el-Eowga, Mogkreyra, Svwsa, Bayir. A signal gnn 
is flred at Damascus when the haj post is come in. The day 
following the light mail bag ts sealed again for the Harameyn. 
For a piece of money the poor man also carried my letters with 
him to Syria. 

Many were the days to pass within the kella : almost every 
third day came Beduina, and those of the garrison entertained 
them with arms in their hands ; in other days there were 
alarms of gbiazzds seen or of strange footsteps found in the 
plain, and the iron door was shot. Not many Beduw are 
admitted at once into the tower, and then the iron door ia 
barred upon their companions without. Besides Fejlr there 
oame to as Moahlb, nconads of the neighbonring Harra, and 
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even Bednins of Bfllt ; all Boagat ooffee, & sight's lod^ug and 
their supper in the kella. The Blllt country is the ragged 
breadth of the Tehdma, beyond the Harra. They prononnoed 
jpfm as the Egyptians. Three men of Blllt aninng late in an 
evening drank ardently a fint draught from the oofiee-room 
bnckets of night-chilled water, and " Ullah be praised 1 sighed 
they, as they were satisfied, wellah we be come over the Harra 
and hare not drunken these two days ! " They arrived now 
driving a few sheep in discharge of a kh^way or debt for 
" brotherhood," to the Fnkara, for safe conduct of late, which 
was bat to come iu to traffic in the Haj market. Said 
Mohammed Aly, " Mark well the hostile and necessitous life of 
the Bednw 1 is it to such wild wretches thou wilt another day 
trust ihj life ? See in what manner they hope to live, — by 
devouring one another! It is not hard for them to march 
without drinking, and they eat, by the way, only, if they may 
find angbt. The Beduins are sheyaiin (of demon-kind ;) what 
will thy life be amongst them, which, wallah, we ourselves of 
the city coald not endure! " 

How might this largess of the kella hospitality be continually 
maintained ? " It b all at our own and not at tne government 
cost," quoth the aga. The Aarab suppose there is certain 
money given out of the Haj chest to the purpose ; but it seems 
to be only of wages spared between the aga and the tower- 
warden, who are of a counsel together to hire but half the pud 
strength of the garrison. To the victualling of the haj-road 
kella there was formeriy counted 18 camel loads (three tons 
nearly) of Syrian wheat, with 30 cwt. of caravan biscuit((jj)mW), 
and 30 of odrghrd, which is bruised, parboiled wheaten grain, 
and Bun-dried (the household diet of Syria), with 40 lbs, of 
samn. But the old allowances had been now reduced, by the 
reformed administration, to the year's rations (in wheat only) 
of ten men (nefer), and to each a salary of 1000 piastres, or £8 
sterling ; bat the warden received for two nefers : thns the cost 
of a kella to the Syrian government may be 2220 English money 
by the year. There is no tower-warden on the road who has 
not learned Turkish arts ; and with less pay they have found 
means to thrive with thankfnl mind. The warden, who is pay- 
master for ten, hires but five hands, uor these all at the full 
money. The Pasha will never call for the muster of his t«n 
merry men ; they each help other to win and swallow the public 
good between them : all is well enough if only the kella be not 
k)St, and that the caravan find water there. — How may a kella, 
nearly unfomished of defence, be mointMned in the land of 
Ishmael ? How but by making the Bednw their allies, in the 
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sacrament of the bread aod salt : and if thus one man's wages 
be spent in twelve months, for coffee and com and samn, the 
warden shall yet fare well enoDgh; — ^the two males' rations of 
barley were also embezzled. But I hare beard the old man 
Nejm complain, that all the fat was licked from his beard by 
Mohammed Aly. 

Betwixt Wady Zerka in the north and Hedieh midway from 
Heddin npoa the derb to Medina, are eleven or twelve inhabited 
hellas, manned (in the register) by one hundred and twenty 
nefers, said Mohammed Aly ; this were ten for a kella, but 
afterward he allowed that only seventy kept them. Thus they 
are Bix-men ganisonB, bnt some are less; that which- is paid 
out for the other fifty in the roll, (it may be some £1300,) ia 
swallowed by the confederate officiality. In former times five 
hundred nefers were keepers of these twelve towers, or forty to 
a keila ; afterward the garrisons were twenty-five men to a 
kella, all Damascenes of the Med&n. But the Syrians bred in 
happier country were of too soft a spirit, they shut their iron 
doors, OS soon as the Haj was gone by, ten months, till they 
saw the new returning pilgrimage : with easy wages and well 
provided, they were content to suffer from year to year this 
ship-bound life in the desert. The towers below Maan were 
manned by Kurds, sturdy northern men of an oatlanctifih speech 
and heavy-handed humour : but a strange nation could have no 
long footing in Arabia. After the Emir Abd el-K&der's seat- 
ing himself at Damascus and tlie gathering to him there of 
the Moorish emigration, Mogbr&reba began to be enrolled for 
the haj road. And thenceforth being twenty or twenty-five 
men in a tower, the iron doors stood all daylights open. The 
valorous Moorish Arabs are well accepted by the Arabians, who 
repute them an " old Hej&z folk, and nephews of the Beny 
Hel&l." The adventurous Moors in garrison even mode raids on 
unfriendly Beduw, and returned to their kellas with booty of 
small cattle and camels. 

These are the principal tribes of Bfdnin neighbours : Btllt 
(singular Bel-Awi/) over the Harxa; next to them at the north 
Howeytfit (sing. Howeyty) : south of them Jeheyna, an ancient 
tribe (in the gentile vulg, plnr. Jehin), nomads and villagers, 
their country is from Yfinba to the derb el-haj. Some fendies 
(divisions) of them are d-Kleyhdt (upon the road between 
Sawra and Sujwa), Aroa, G'dah, Merowin, ZuiAidn, OrUn and 
about Yfinba, Beny Ibrahim, Sieyda, Seriiserra. Above Medina 
on the derb el-haj were the Saadin (sing. Saad&nny) of Harb ; 
westward is Bishr and some fendies of Heteym towards Kheybar. 
The successions of nomad tribes which have possessed el-HSjr 
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aince the BeDy Helftl, or fabled ancient heroic Aarab of Nnjd, 
■were they say the Sherartft, (also reckoaed to the B. HelftI) — 
these then occnpied the Harra, where the djM4s, or club- 
Btick, their cattle mark, remaina scored upon the mlcanic rocks 
— after them are named the Beny Said, then the Daffir, sheykh. 
Ihn Sweifd (now in the borders of Mesopotamia), whom the 
Beny Sdkhr expelled ; the Fnkara and Moahlb (now a rei? small 
tribe) drove oat the B. Stikhr from the Jan. The Moabtb 
reckon their generations in this country, thirteen : a sheykh of 
theirs told me upon his fingers his twelve honie-bom ancestors 
this is nearly four centuries. Where any nomad tribe has dwelt, 
they leave the wild rocks fnll of their idle wasms ; these are 
the Bednina' only records and they remain for centuries of 
years. • • • 



{Doughty explores ike neighbourhood, Meddin Sdlih, el-Ally, 
and el-Khrm/by, and their ruins. He lodges in el-Ally, hut 
returns to Meddin Sdlih to finish his ta^ of impressing the 
epitaphs.) 



* * * Upon the morrow I asked of Mohammed Aly to further 
me in all that he might ; the time was ahort to accomplish the 
enterprise of Med&in S&lih. I did not stick to apeak frankly ; but 
I thought he made me cate'-ejes. " Yon cannot have forgotten 
that you made me certain promises ! " — " I will give yon the gun 
twain." Thia was in my chamber ; be stood np, and his fury 
nsing, much to my astonishment, he went to his own, came 
again with the carbine, turned the back and left me. I set 
the gnn again, with a friendly word, in the door of his cham- 
ber, — " Out ! " cried the savage wretch, in that leaping np and 
laying hold upon my mantle : then as we were on the gallery 
the Moorish villain snddenly struck me with the Bat hand and 
all bis mad force in the face, there wanted little of my falling 
to the yard below. He shouted also with savage voice, " Dost 
thon not know me yet ? " He went forward to the kahwa, and 
I followed him, seeing some Bednins were sitting there ; — the 
oom&ds, who observe the religion of the desert, abhor the 
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homely ontrage. I said to them, " Ya rubbd, O feUowahip, je 
are witnesBOB of this man's misdoing." The nomade looked 
coldly on ^bast ; it is damnable among them, a man to do his 
gneet violence, who is a gnest of Ullah. Mohammed Aly, 
trembling and frantic, leaping np then in his place, struck me 
^ain in the doorway, with all his tiger's force ; as he heaped 
blows I seized his two wiiets and held them fast. " Now, I 
said, have done, or else I am a strong man." He stnigsled, 
the red cap fell off his Turk's head, and his stomach rising afresh 
at this new indignity, he broke from me. The sickly captain of 
rnffian troopers for a short strife had the brawns of a bntcher, 
and I thbk three peaceable men might not hold him. As for 
the kella gnard, who did not greatly love Mohamined Aly, they 
stood aloof with Haj Nejm as men in donbt, seeing that if my 
blood were spilt, this might be required of them ay the Pasha. 
The nomads thought by mild words to appease him, there durst 
QO man put in his arm, betwixt the aga and the Nasr&ny. 
" — Aha ! by Ullah ! shouted the demon or ogre, now I will mur- 
der thee." Had any blade or pistol been then by his belt, it is 
likely he had done nothing leas ; but snatching my beard with 
canine rt^^e, the ruffian plucked me hither and thither, which is 
a most Tile outrage. By this the mad fit abating in his sick 
body, and somewhat confused as he marked men's sober looks 
about him, and to see the Nasrfiuy bleeding, who by the Pasha 
bad been committed to him upon his head, he hastily re-entered 
the hahwa, where I left them. The better of the kella crew were 
become well affected towards me, even the generous coxcomb of 
Haj Hasan was moved to see me mishandled : but at a mischief 
they were all old homicndes, and this aga was their paymaster, 
though he embezzled some part of their salary, besides he 
was of their Moorish nation and religion. If M. Aly came 
with fury upon me agun, my life being endangered, I must 
needs take to the defence of my pistol, in which, unknown to 
them, were closed the lives of six murderous Arabs, who, as 
hounds, had all then fallen upon a stranger : and their life had 
been for my life. As we waken sometime of an horrid dream, I 
might yet break through this extreme mischief, to the desert ; 
but my life had been too dearly purchased, when I mnst wander 
forth, a manalayer, without way, in the hostile wilderness. All 
the fatigues of this journey from Syria I saw now likely to be lost, 
for I could not suffer further this dastardly violence. The mule 
M. Aly came by and marking me sit peaceably reading at the 
door of my chamber, with a new gall he bade me quit those 
quarters, and remove with my baggage to the liwdn. This is 
an open arch-chamber to the north in Damaecas wise ; there 
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is made the coffee-hearth in summer, bat now it was deadly 
cold in the winter night at this altitude. He gave my chamber 
to another, and I mnst exchange to his cell on the chill side, 
which was near over the cesspool and open to its mephitic emana- 
tions when the wind lay to the kella. After this M. Aly sent the 
young Mohammed to require again, as rahn, a pledge, the gun 
which had been left in my doorway. I carried the gun to M. Aly: 
be sat now in his chamber, chopfallen and staring on the ground. 
At half-afternoon I went over to the bahwa ; Haj Nejm and 
M. Aly sat there. I must ascertain how the matter stood ; 
whether I could live longer with them in the kella, or it were 
better for me to withdraw to el-Ally. I spread my biuruldi, a 
circular passport, before them, from a former governor of Syria. 
— " Ah ! I have thirty such firm&ns at home." — " Are yoa not 
servitors of the Dowlat es-SultAn ? " — " I regard nothing, nor 
fear creature ; we are Moghr&reba, to-day here, to-morrow 
yonder ; what to us is the Dowla of StambiU or of MambH-l f " — 
" And would yon strike me at Damascus ? " — " By the mi^ty 
God men are all days stricken aud slain too at es-Shem. Ha ! 
Englishman, or ha ! Frenchman, ha ! Dowla, will you make me 
remember these names in land of the Aarab F " — " At least you 
reverence es-Sdyid, (Abd-el K&der) — and if another day I should 
tell him this ! " — ' ' In the Sdy id is namiis (the sting of anger) more 
than in myself : who has nam^ more than the S^yid ? eigh, Hfy 
Nejm ? wellah, at es-Shem there is no more than the Sdyid and 
Mohammed Aly (himself). I have (his mad boast) seven hundred 
guns there ! " — " Tou struck me ; now tell me wherefore, I have 
not to my knowledge offended you in anything." — "Wellah, 
I had flung thee down from the gallery, but I feared UUah : and 
there is none who would ever enquire of thy death. Tour own 
consul expressly renounced before oor Wily (governor of Syria) 
all charge concerning thee, and said, taking his bem4ta in his 
hand, you were to him nothing more than this old hat" — 
" Such a coneol might be called another day to justify himself." 
— " Well, it is true, and this I have understood, Haj Nejm, that 
he passed for a khMnxir (an animal not eaten by the Turks) among 
our Pashas at es-Shem, and I make therefore no account of 
him : — also by this time the nejj&b has delivered Khaltl's letters 
in Damascus. — It is known there now that yon are here, and 
your life will be required of ns." Haj Nejm said, " Ay, and this 
is one of those, for whose blood is destroyed a city of Islam." 
(Jidda bombarded aud Syria under the rod were yet a bitter 
memory in their lives.) " Mark yon, I said, Haj Nejm, that 
this man is not very well in his understanding." M. Aly began 
now in half savage manner to make his excuses; ' Servitor had 
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lie been of the Dowla these thirty years, be had wonnda in his 
body ; and M. Aly was a good man, that knew all men.' — 
" Enough, enough between yon!" cries Haj Nejm, who wonld 
reconoiJe ns ; and M. Aly, half doting-religioas and hnmane 
raffian, named me already habtb, ' a beloved M We drank round 
and parted in the form of friends. — Later I came to know the 
first caase of this trouble, which was that unlncky Eheybary 
elf of Dfihir's,wfaomIhad, with an imprudent humanity, led in to 
repose an hour and drink coffee in the kella : once out of my 
hearing, although I had paid his wages at el- Ally, he clamoured 
for a new Bhirt^oth from the aga. This incensed the Turkish 
brains of M. Aly, who thought he had received too little from 
me : — more than all had driven bim to this excess (he pretended) 
that I bad called the wild nomads to be my witnesses. When 
afterwards some Beduins asked him wherefore he bad done this: 
' That Khaltl, he answered, with a lie, had struck oEE his red 
bonnet ; — and wellah the Nasrfiuy's grasp had so wrung hia deli- 
cate wristg that be could not hold them to heaven in his prayers 
for many a day afterward ; ' also the dastardly villain boasted to 
those unwilling hearers that ' he had plucked Khaltl's beard.' 

This storm abated, with no worse hap, tbey of the kella were 
all minded to favour me ; and on the morrow early, leaving one 
to drive the well-machine, every man, with Haj Nejm, and Mo- 
bammed Aly upon bis horse, accompanied the Naar&ny among 
the monuments, they having not broken their fasts, until the snn 
was setting ; and in the days after, there went out some of them 
each morning with me. Of Haj Nejm I now bought a tamarisk 
beam, that h»l been a make-shift well -shaft, fetched from el-Ally: 
the old man hacked notches in my timber for climbing, and 
the ladder-post was borne out between two men's shoulders to 
the b^b&n, and flitted from cue to other as the work required. 
I went abroad with lai^ sheets of bibulous paper, water, and 
a painter's brush and sponge ; and they rearing the timber at a 
frontispice, where I would, I climiied, and laboured standing 
insecurely at the beam head, or upon the pediment, to impress 
the inscription. The moist paper yielded a faithful stamp (in 
which may be seen every grain of aand) of the stony tablet and 
the letters. Haj Nejm wonld then accompany us to shore 
the beam bimself, (that I should not take a fall,) having, be said, 
always a misgiving. In few days I impressed all the inscriptions 
that were not too high in the frontispices. We went forward, 
whilst the former sheets hanged a-drying in their title plates, 
to attempt other. In returning over the wilderness it was 
B new sight to ns all, to see the stem sandstone monuments 
hpwn in an anti<)ue rank under the mountain cliff, stand thus 
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bUleted ia the ean with the batterfly paces of white paper; 
— hot I ImeTr that to those light sheets they had rendered, at 
length, their strange old enigma [ The epitaphs are some qnite 
nndecayed, some are wasted in the long conrse of the weather. 
Oar work fortunately ended, there remained more than a half 
Boore of the inscription tablets which were too high for me. 

Onr going abroad was broken in the next days by the happy 
fortune of rain in Arabia. A blaish haze covered the slorts 
of the Harra, the troubled sky thundered ; as the falling drops 
overtook na, the Arabs, hastily folding their matchlocks under 
their large mantles, ran towards the kella. Chill gusts blew 
OQt under lowering clouds, the showers fell, aad it rained still 
at nightfall. The Arabs said then, "The Lord be praised, there 
will be plenty of saran this year," On the morrow it rained yet, 
and from the kella tower we saw the droughty desert stand- 
ing full of plashes ; the seyl of the H^jr plain did not flow for 
all this ; I found there but few pools of the sweet rain-water. 
" — If only, they said now, the Ixird shield us from locusts ! " 
which their old musing men foretold would return that year; 
they think the eggs of former years revive in the earth after 
heavy showers. Samn, the riches of the desert, was now after 
BO long drought hardly a pint for a real or crown, at el-Ally. 

But what of the sculptured bird in those frontispices of the 
sumptuous cbamel houses ? It was an ancient opinion of the 
idolatrous Arabs, that the departing spirit flitted from man's 
brain-pan as a wandering fowl, complaining thenceforward in 
deadly thirst her unavenged wrong ; friends therefore to assuage 
the friend's soul-bird, poured upon the grave their pious liba- 
tions of wine. The bird is called " a green fowl ", it is named 
by others on owl or eagle. The ef^le's life ia a thousand years, 
in Semitic tradition. In Syria I have found Greek Christians 
who established it with that scripture, "he shall renew his 
youth as an eagle." Always the monumental bird is sculptnred 
as rising to flight, her wings are in part or fully displayed. 

In the table of the pediment of a very few monuments, espe- 
cially in the Kosrel-Sint rocks, is sculptured an effigy (commonly 
wasted) of the human face. Standing high npon the ladder 
beam, it fortuned me to light upon one of them which only has 
remained uninjured ; the lower sculptured cornices impending, 
it oould not be wholly discerned from the ground. I found 
this head snch as a comic mask, flat-nosed, and with a thin 
border of beard about a sun-like visage. This sepulchral image 
is grinning with all his teeth, and shooting out the tongue. 
The hair of his head b drawn out above either ear like a long 
" horn " or haii-lock of the Beduins. Seeing this larva, onft 
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migbt marmtir agoia the words of lEsiab, " AgainBt whom makest 
tbon a wide month, and draweHt out the tongue?" I called 
my companioQS, who mounted after me; and looking on the 
old Btony mocker, they scoffed again, and came down with lond 
langhter and wondering. 

Thb Semitic East is a land of flepnlchrea ; Syria, a limestone 
country, is fnll of tombs, hewn, it may be said, under every bill 
eide. Now they are stables for herdsmen, and open dens of wild 
creatures. " Kings and counsellors of the earth built them 
desolate places " ; but Isaiah mocked in his time those " habita- 
tions of the dead." — These are lands of the faith of the resur- 
rection. Palmyra, Petra, Hejra, in the ways of the desert 
countriee, were all less oases of husbandmen than great caravan 
stations. In all ie seen much samptuonsneas of sepulchres ; 
clay buildings served for their short lives and squared stones 
ana columna were for the life of the State. The care of 
sepulture, the ambitious mind of man's mortality, to lead 
eternity captive, was beyond measure in the religions of 
antiquity, which were without humility. The Medfiin funeral 
chambers all together are not, I think, an hundred. An 
hundred monuments of well-faring families in several genera- 
tions betoken no great city. Of such we might conjecture an 
old Arabian population of eight thousand souls ; a town such as 
Anei/sa at this day, the metropolis of Nejd. 

Under the new religion the deceased is wound in a shirt- 
cloth of calico, (it is the same whether be were a prince or the 
fDorest person, whether villi^r or one of the restless Bednw,) 
is corse is laid in the shallow pit of droughty earth, and the 
friends will set him up a head-stone of the blocks of the desert. 
Ezekiel sees the burying in hell of the ancient mighty nations ; 
hell, the grave-bole, is the deep of the earth, the dead- 
kingdom : the graves are disposed (as we see at Med&in S&lih) 
in the sides of the pit about a funeral bed (which is here the 
floor in the midst). We read like words in Isaiah, "Babel 
shall be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit." To 
bury in the sides o£ the pit was a Buperstitions usage of the 
ancient Arabians, it might be for the &%ad of the hyena. In 
what manner were the dead laid in the grave at el-H^r? We 
have found frankincense or spice-matter, the shreds of winding 
cloths, and lappets, as of leathern shrouds, in certain monu- 
ments ; in the most floors lies only deep sand-drift, the bones 
are not seen in all ; and the chamber floor in a few of them is 
but plun and bare rock. It is not unlikely that the; buried 
the dead nearly as did the Jews about these times with odours, 
and the corse was swathed in one or several kinds of linen (I 
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find three, finer And groaser webbed, browu-stuoed and smelling 
of the dmgs of the embalmers) and sewed in Eome inner 
leather painted red, and an onter hide, which for the thickness 
may be goat or else camel-leather, whose welts are seamed with 
leathern thongs and smeared with asphalte. I saw no mnmmy 
flesh, nor hair. In peaceable conntry the monuments might be 
one by one explored at leisure. I never went thither alone, bat 
I adventured my life. 

In my dealings with Arabs I hare commonly despised their 
posillanimoas prudence. When I told Mohammed Aly that 
those kasB&r chambers were sepnlohres, he smiled, though an 
arrow shot through his barbarous Scriptures, and he could 
forgive me, seeing me altogether a natural philosopher in 
religi(m. " Taw! said he, with a pleasant stare ; and he had 
seen himself the rocks plainly full of tombs in many parts of 
Syria : my word reported seemed afterward to persuade also the 
Syrian Jurdy and Haj officers, though their Mohammedan hearts 
despised a Christian man's unbelief. * * * 



* * * It was time that my task shonld be done, and it was well- 
nigh ended. The Haj were already marching upward from the 
Harameyn, and the Jurdy descending from Syria, to meet them, 
here, at the merkez of Med&in. And now the friendly nomads 
drew hither from their dlras to be dealers in the Haj market. 
Hostile Beduins horered upon the borders to waylay them, 
and our alarms were in these days continual. As fresh traces 
of a foray of sixteen, haballs, had been seen in the plain, not a 
mile from the kella, a messenger was sent up in haste to the 
kella shepherd Doolan, and lus daughter, keeping those few 
sheep and goats of the garrison in the mountains. He returned 
the next evening, and we poor man came to my chamber, bring- 
ing me a present of fresh sorrel, now newly springing after the 
late showers; a herb pleasant to these date-eaters for its grate- 
ful Boumess. Their mountain lodg^g was that cold cavern 
where in our hunting we had rested out the night. There they 
milked their goats upon sorrel, which milk-meat and wild 
salads had be«i all their sustenance ; but I have learned by 
experience that it may well suffice in the desert. Seeing the 
skin of my face broken, he enonired quickly how I came by 
the hurt When I answered " That ogre ! " showing him with 
my finger the door of Mohammed Aly's chamber ; said the son 
of Antar between his teeth : " Akhs! the Lord do so onto him. 
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the tprant that ie yonder man; the Lord cnt him off ! " Doolan 
himself and the other gate Arabs dwelt here under the savage 
tyranny of the Moghrebies, in daily awe of their own lives: 
besides, they lived ever in little qnietness themeelves, aa 
wretches that had oft-days nothing left to pnt under their 
teeth, and men can only live, they think, by devouring one 
another. One d^ I heard a strife among the women ; soon 
angry, they filled the air with load clamonring, every one 
reviled her neighbour. Their husbands rated them, and cried 
" Peace ! " the aslcors shouted (from the walls of the kella), 
" Hnsh Hareem the Lord curse you ! " The young ^kar-lad 
Mohammed sallied forth with a stick and flew bravely npon 
them, and one after another he drubbed them soundly ; the 
men of the tents looking on, and so it stilled their tongues none 
caring to see his wife corrected. 

When I came gipsying again to eI-H6jr, after midsummer, 
with the Fukara Arabs, eth-Therryeh, elder son of the shejkh, 
always of friendly humour towards me, learning here of 
Mohammed Aly's octrage, enquired of me in his father's tent 
' what thought I of the person,' I answered immediately, in 
the booths of the freebom, " He is a cursed one or else a mad- 
man ;" eth-Therryeh assented, and the prudent sheykh his father 
consented with a nod. Zeyd said another while, "Kvibak (he 
cast thee off) like a sacked lemon peel and deceived me ; very 
Qod confound Mohammed Aly 1 " M. Aly, whether repenljng 
of his former aggression, which I might visit upon him at 
Damascus, or out of good will towards me, commended me now 
with a zeal, to all nomads who touched at the kella, and later to 
' the servants of Ibn Rashld that arrived from Hiyil and Teyma, 
and warmly at length to the returning Pasha himself. So 
Mohammed Aly, disposing all these to favour me, furthered the 
beginning of my travels in Arabia. * * * 



(Doughty describes inctderUs of life in the kella.) 
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I. — Thx Nabateait Imbcbipttons trpoN thi Monumbntb dibcotkbed 
BT Mb. Dodohtt at MkdXik Sauh : tianfil&ted by M. Ebitest 
RsNUt {Mmnhre dt rinttitut). 

[From tbe toI. published bj the Aeadinie iet lii$eripti<m$ tt Sdla-Lettm, 
" Documenta epigrapbiques recuellliB daiiB le bord de I'Arnble par U. Charlu 
Donght;." 

* * * Quatre ou cinq groapes de faits, qai se rftttachuent iii»I lea 
tma anz aatree, se trouvent ainsi riunis et expliqn^ Ia palfo- 
gropbie B^mitique ea tirera lee ploB grandee lumi^ree. Noe vingt- 
deuz textee nabat^ons, en effet, e'^tagent, aveo dee dates ^rbmeA, 
dane un eapace d'enviroii qoatre-vingta ane. On peut done Boivre la 
m&rche de I'^criture aram^enDe pendant prte d'ua si6cle, et la voir, 
presque d'ann^e eo annie, prendre on caractire de plua en plus 
cursif, L'teriture de noe monumente est comme le point central 
d'oA I'on d6couvre le mieux I'affinit^ du vieil aramien, du caractin 
carri dee Juifs, du palmyr^nien, du einutique, de reetrangb^lo, du 
confique, da neekhi. 

L'hifitoire de I'to^ture dans I'ancdenue Arabie se trouve de la 
sorte Mairfe en presque toutes see parties. Ceet 14 an progris 
coQsidirable, ai Ton eonge que, 11 y a Boizante-quinie ana, rillustre 
Silvestre de Sa^ consacrait on de sea plus savanta m^moiree k 
Tvouver qu'ou n'terivait pas en Arabie avant Uabooiet. — Ebmist 
Rkkih. 



No. 1. 

De I'an 41 de J.-C. 

Ceoi est le mesgeda qa'a fait Clever Beroub, fils de Tonca, k Aera 

de Bosra, grand diea. Dans le mois de nisan de I'au 1 do roi 

Malchus. 



Ko. 2. 
De Van 2 de J.-C. 
Cest id le oaveau que firent faire Camcam, fils de ToualJat, fils 
de Taharam, et Coleibat, ea fille, poor euz, pour lenrs enfante et 
leor deBcendonta, au mois de tebetb de I'annto neuTiime de Hartat, 
roi dee Nabat^ena, aimant eon peuple. Que DuBarte et Martaba et 
Allat , et Men&t et Kelts maudissent celui qui vendrait ce 
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oareAU, oa I'ach^terait, oa le mettrait en gage, ou le donnenut, ou en 
tireraii lea corps, ou celui qui y enterrerait d'autrea que Oamcam et 
sa fiUe Bt leurs desoendants. Et celui qui ne se conformerait pas & 
ce qui eat icl ^it, qu'it en Boit justiciable devout Dusarte et Hobal 
et Mea&t, gardieos de ce lieu, et qu'il paye une amende de mille 

t^in , i I'ezceptioQ de celni qui produirait un ^crit de Oamcam 

ou de Ooleibat, aa fille, ainsi con^u : " Qa'un tel aoit admia dans ce 
caveau." 

Wahb^lahi, fils de Abdobodat, a fait 

No. 8. 

I>e I'an 10 de J.>C. 

Ced est 1e caveau qn'a fait faire Mati, le atratige, fila d'Eu- 

phronius, I'^parque, pour lui-mSme et pour see enfanta, et pour Taal, 

ea femme, et pour see fila, dana le moia de niaande I'annto quarante- 

buiti^me de Hartat, roi dee Nabat^ena, aimant aon peuple. Que 

pereonne n'oae ni veodre, nl mettre en gage, ni louer ce caveau-oi. 

Wahbilahi, fik de Abdobodat, a fait. A perpituit^. 

No. 4. 
Date illi^ble, vera 25 apris J.-C. 
Oe caveau a ^t^ fait construire par Seli, fila de Riswa, ponr Ini 
et pour see fila et pour ses descendants en ligne legitime. Que 
oe caveau ue soit point vendu, qu'il ne soit point mia en gage, et 
quioooque fera autrement que ce qui eet marqu^ ici, il aera redevable 
au dieu Dusar^s, notre Seigneur, de mille »dain... Dans le moia de 

nisan de I'annie „.de Hartat, roi des Nabatiena, aimant aon 

peuple. Aftah le tailleur de pieire a fait 

No. 6. 
Date illisible, an mdna pour le premier chifir^ peut-dtre de I'an 

16 aprte J.-O. 
Ce caveau a ^t^ fait construire par Teim^labi, fila de Hamlat, 
pour lui-mSme, et il a donn6 ce caveau k Ammah, aa femme, Kile de 
Golhom. En vertu de I'aote de donation qui eat dana aa main, elle 
pent en faire ce qu'elle voudia. En I'ann^e 8 de Hartat, roi dea 
Nabot^ens, aimant scm people. 

No. 6. 
Date en partie illisible ; de I'an 8, 18, 28 on 88 de J.-O. 

Oecieetle caveau que et Ji leun 

desoendants et k quiconque viendra tout 
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homme qui ct qniconqio le 

mettxa en gage Et quioonque fera 

autrement que ce qui est 6crit,Kiira sor lui le double de la valeur de 
tout ce lieu-ci, et la mal^otion de DuHiris et de Men&t. Dans le 

mois de nisan de I'an de H&rtat, t<» des Nahat^ns, ajmant bod 

peuple. £t quicoDque dans ce caveau ou changera quelque 

chose h ce qui est ^rit, U aura k payer k Dusaris millo adiiin 

Aftah [le tallleur de pierre a fait]. 



De I'an 8 avant J.-O. 

G'eet id le caveau que fit Ehaled, fils de Xanten, pour lui et poor 

Said, son fila, et pour lea frires q^ela qu'ils aoient de ce demter, 

enfanta miles qui naltraieut k Knaled, et pour leura GIs et leura 

deeoendanta, par descendance legitime, i perp6tuit4. Et que soient 

euterris dana ce caveau les enfants de Said Soleimat, fille 

de Khaled tout homtne, hors Said et see fr^res 

m&lee, et leurs enfants et leura descendonte, qui vendra ce caveau et 

en ^crira use donation ou k n'importe qui, excepts celui 

quiamuit un 6crit en forme danssa main, 

Oelui qui ferait autrement que oeci devra au dteu Dusarte, notre 

Seigneur, une amende de cinqoante aeldin d'argont notre 

Seigneur Kela. Dans le moia de nisan de la quatri^me ann6e 

de Hartat, roi des Nabattens, aimant sod peuple. Douma et Abdo- 
bodat, sculpt eura. 

No: 8. 

Bate illisible ; vers I'^poque m6me de notre ^e. 

Ced est le caveau que firent Anam, fils de Oozeiat, et AraaoAs, 

fils deTateim le strat^ et Oalba, son frire. A Anamou 

appartiendra le tiers de ce caveau et s^pulcre, et k Arsacis lee deux 
autree tiers de oe caveau et eipulore, et la moiti^ des niches du c6t6 
eat et les lootdi [qui 7 sont]. A Anemou appartiendra la moiti^ des 
niches du c6ti sud, et les loculi qui j sont. (Oes loouli appartien- 
dront) k eux et k leurs enfante en ligne l^time. Dans le mois de 

tebeth de I'annto de Hartat, roi des Nabatiens, aimant son 

penple. Aftah, le tailleur de pierre, a fait. 

No. 9. 
A I'int^rieur d'nn caveau ; de Van 16 de J.-O. 

O&loeuina a Hi fait par Tonsouh, fils de , pour lui, 

de son vivant, et pour sea fillee. Et quiconque le ou le 

tirera bors de la fosse, qa'il pays k notre Seigoeur 

Hartat, roi dee NabatWis, ami de son peuple^ miUe telaHn ; et au 

VOL.1 O 
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diea Dosaris, eeigneur de tons 1m dieux. Oeluiqui 

U fosse la malMicttou de Diuaris nt da toas les 

dieux Dans le mois de de TaDiite 28 de Hartat, roi 

dea NabaUens, ami de sod peuple. 

No. 10. 

De I'an 7? apris J.-O. 

Geci est le caveau de Hoioat, fille d'Abdobodat, pour elle, pour 

son fils et aes deacendants, et pour oeux qui prodiiiront en leur main, 

de la maia de Hoinat, nn toil-, en cette forme : " Qa'nn tel soit eii- 

terr^ eo tel caveAn." 

Oe cavean a appartena & Abdobodat, ... 



ik Hoinat ou Abdobodat, Els de Malikat, 

soit Abdobodat, aoit Hoinat, soit tous oeux qui ce 

caveau r^crit que void ; "Qu'il eoit enterr^ dans ce caveau, 

&o6t4 d' Abdobodat." Que personne n'ose vendre ce caveau, ni le 

mettre en gage, ni dans ce caveau. £t quiconque fera 

autrement, qu'il doive k Duaar^ et i llen&t mille eelain d'argent, et 
antant k notre Seigneur Dabel, roi des Nabat^ens. Dans le mois 
d'iyyar de Vannie deuxiime de Dabel, roi des Nabat^ens. Dans le 
mois d'tjryar de I'aDQ^e deuxiime de Dabel, roi des Nabat^ens. 

No. 11. 

De Van 61 de J.-O. 

Oeci est le caveau qu'a fait constmire Hoinat, fille de Wahb, pour 

elle-mSme, et pour ses enfants et see descendants, k perp6tuit£. £t 

que perEODue n'ose le vendre,ou le mettre engage on ^orire 

dans ce cavean-d, et quiconque fera autrement que ceci, que sa part 

En l'aan6e vingt et wiiime da roi Malcbus, rot des 

Nabatfens. 

No. 12. 

Date iUidble, antirieure k Tan 40 de notre 6re. 

Co caveau a itA fait par Mainat et Higr, fils de Ami^rah, fils ds 

Wahb, pour euz et leun enfants et leurs descendants, 

Uaioat unepartdececaveau-d dans le lieu de 

Higr une part Ua^nat il devra au dieu Dusarte 

mille idain d'argent mille tdaSn 

la malMiction de DusarAs. Dans le mois de tisri de I'ann^ 

de Hartat, roi des Nabattens, aimant son peuple. 

No. 13. 
DeTanede J.-C. 

Oette fosse sa fille 

tous oeux qui y seront enteirte 
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dans toutes lea fosees qui aont dans ce csveau autres que . . 
autre qne cette fofls»-ci 



U dfivra ADusar^ ceat talain et&notre Seigneur Is roi Hartat 

tout autant. Dans 1« moia de th^bet de I'annfe 13 de H&rEftt, roi - 
des NabatdeuB, aimant son penple. 

No. 14. 

De I'an 40 de J.-O. 

O'est ici le caveau de Sabou, fila de Moqimou, et de Meikat, eon 

fils, lean eufante et lenrs descendanta l^times, et de quiconque 

appcotera dans sa main, de la part de Sabou et de Meikat, un £crit 

qa'il 7 a<nt enterrd, enterri 

Sabou En I'annto quarante-buiti^e de Hartat, roi des 

Nabatiens, aimant son peuple. 

No. 15. 
An 49 de J.-O. 
C'eet id le oaveau de Banou, fils de Sud, pour lui-m^me et see 
entanta et see deacendants et ses aadaq. Et que pereonne n'ait le 
droit de vendie ou de louer oa careau. A perp^tuit^. En l'ann6e 
neuviime dn roi Maldius, roi des Nabatfens. Hono [fils de] Obeidat, 
sculptenr. 

No. 16. 

Date illiaible, entre 40 et 75 apria J.-O. 

Oaveau destine k Abda, k AliSl, i, Giro, file de Aut, et & Abadilou, 

leur mtre, fille de Hamin, et i, quiconque produlra en sa main un 

6crit ainei qoq;u : " Qu'U aoit enterr^ dans mon tombeau." A euz 

et i, leurs descendants. En I'annie neuviime de Malcbus. 

No. 17. 

Hon datto. 

Oed est le loovha qu'a Ut Tab(^ pour Meaalmana, son fr^re, et 

pour Mahmit, sa fille. Qa'on n'ouvre paa sur eux durant Titermti. 

No. 18. 

De I'an 17 apria J.-C. 

Oed eet le caveau et tombeau que fit oonetruire Ma^nat, fik 

d'Anban, pour Iui-m6me et aea fils et see filles et leura enfanta. En 

I'annte vingt-quatriime de Hartat, roi des Nabattens, aimant Eon 

penple. 
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No. 19. 

De I'an 79 aprte J.-O. 

Ceci est le oaveaa d'Amlat, fila de Meleikat, pour lui et pour ses 

enfants aprte luL En Tann^e quatri^me de Dabel, roi des NabaWeos. 

No. 20. 
Date illisible. 

C'est ici le oaveaa de Higr, fils de et de ilat, pour 

eoz-mdmes fit pour leurs enfants et leurs descendants 

En I'aimto 



No. 21. 
Noadat^ 

Oe caveau est pour Sakinat, fils de Tamrat et ses fils etses 

filles et lenrs eofanta. 

No. 22. 
Four HaQ, fila de Douna, (et) aes deseendants. 

II eet remarquable que dans cette liste on ne trouve aocnn nom 
grec biea caract^ris^. Ia ciTilisatioQ nabat^enne avait cependant iti 
pinitrte par la civiltsati<m grecque, comme le prouvent certuos neons 
propres, dee mota tels que orpaTriyis, •hroftx'" ^^ pl°B encore le style 
dee monnments. 

Le caraotire des inscriptions de Medaln-Salih t^moiene d'un itai 
social oil Ton 6crivait beaucoup et oft lea scribea ae livraient k de 
gtaads caprices de calligrapbie, ainsi que cela eut lieu plus tard pour 
I'toriture coufique. — E. R. 

MxdXih SIlih. — ^oU par M. Phiiippt Barger, Sotu-BihUothieavn 
de FInatUui. [L'Ajkabib ataiit Hahoiiet D'Apate l£s Ihscbip* 
TIOKS : Oonfirenca faite & la Sorbooue, Man 1885.] — Toici toute une 
valltepleinede sepultures defamille; car cbaoune de cee constructions 
n'eet paa une sepulture partiouliire ; ce sont de rotables caveauz 
de fomille, oii les ayanto droit sont sp^fi^ et qui sont entouris de 
toutes les formaJit6s et de toutes ]es garantiee que nous donnons k 
BOB actes officiels. 

Mais alors oH itaient les maisons ?— Oe probUme, qui nous embar- 
rasse, a dd d^router les Arabes du temps de Mahomet. On oon9oit 
qu'en presence de cee monuments dont ils ne oomprenaient plus la 
signification, ils se soient dit : ce sont les demeures des ancieas habi- 
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tante du pays, d'impiea, de giants : lee deux choeea se toocheat ; et 
que, pin^trant dano rinUrieur et volant des cadavree, Ha lea aieut 
pris pour lea ossemeatB dee iofid^es, frapp^ par le oiel dans leura 
demenros. lis ont dfl £tre confirm^ dans oette opinioii par I'aspeot 
de ces monumentB. Les cr6neauz qui les surmonteiit et qui sont un 
dea motifs habituels de I'arcliitacture aeajrienne, leur donneut uu 
faux air de fortifications. 

Ud autre fait qui ressort clairemeut da ces l^ndee, o'«et qu'& 
I'ipoque de Mahomet on ne oomprenait plus cee inscriptions, daut oa 
^tait s^par^ par cinq cents ane k peine, et eela noua tnOTttre eomlimt 
Vhoriion de» Arahet itait bomi dtt eOti de set cyr^finea. Qui salt 
pourtant s'ils n'en ont pas eu encore un vague sentiment, au moins 
par tradition. Oes inscriptions, qui pr^sentent uu sisgulier melange 
d'aram6en et d'arabe, comtneacent par un mot qui n'est pas aramten, 
qui est arabe : Ikna Kajrd " Geci est le tombeau." Or le mSme mot 
signifie en arabe tombeau et impie. Qui salt si, k une 6paque dijk 
£loignie de la djnastie nabatienne, quand le souvenir de la langue 
antmieune oommen^ait k se perdre, la confusion ne s'eat pas faite 
entre les deux mote, et si, en r6p6tant mscbinalement oett« formule, 
les Arabee ne se sont pas dit : Ym\k les m^cr^antfi to^s£s par le del 
dans leurs demeurea. 

II est uu point sur leqnel ils ne s'^taient pas tromp6s : c'est que 
ces ancieufi habitants du pays 4t&ient bieu des m^cr^nts et dee ido- 
lltres. A Tune dee entries de 1& valine de Medaln-Saleh se trouve 
une gorge, taill^e k pic, oomme elles le sont toutes dans cette region. 
lyuQ dea c6l6s on voit les reetes d'une salle qui est creuste dans le 
roc ; eeulement, au lieu d'etre f erm6e par devaut, elle est ouverte sur 
toute la largeur de la facade. Elle ne pr^nte pas de niches : quel- 
qnes figures, groesiirement dessiu6es au trait sur les murs ; rien de 
plus. O'est la seule construction qui n'ait pas de caractdre f uniraire. 
On I'appelle le Divan. Sur la parol oppoeto de la gorge, au m6me 
ntveau et dominant le pr^pice, on dto)uvre toute une sirie de niches 
dans lesquellee se tronvant des pierree dressies, tantdt Isoldes, tautdt 
r^nniee par groupes de denx ou de trois. 

La vue de cee petite monuments, dessin^ avec soin par M. 
Doughty, a iti pour nous une veritable rSvilation. Nous avions 
diji rencoutr6 des monuments analogaes k I'autre extrimite da 
moode simitique. U y a trois aim, on n'en connaissait qu'uu ez- 
emple : un bas-relief, trouv^en Sicile, et qui reprisentait un homme 
en adoration devant une petite triade de pierre. Oe monument ieold 
itait inexplicable ; mais il avait frapp^ I'attentiou de M. Benan, 
quand, qnelque temps apris (une dicouverte ne marche jamais seule), 
H. rabb6 Tribidez en rapporta plusieure de mSme genre qui veualent 
d'Hadrumdte, en Tunisie. O^ pierres, accoupliea trois par trois, 
^talent des reprieentationa divines, de v^ritables triades, il n'y avait 
pas de doute k avoir, S'il en reatait encore, ils sont lev6B par les 
dtoHivertes de U, Doughty, Yoil& les dieux qu'allaient adorer les 
habitants de MedaSn-Saleh. Une inscription plac^e au-dessus d'une 
de cee niches le dit expreesimeut : 
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"Oeci eat le metgeda qn'ft fait Clever 8eroub, fila de Toaca, i> 
Aonda (ou Aera) de Boetra, grand dieu. Dans le mobi de Nisan de 
I'an I du roi Malchtis." \S«e above, p. 47.] 

TJne autre niche porte nne inscription analogue. Le mMgtda, 
c'est-i-dire la moeqnie, n'eet done pas la aalle situ^ de I'autre cSti 
du ravin, maiti la niche aveo la pierre qui est dedans. Yoilil le Beth- 
£1 devant lequel les Nabattens allaient se prostenier ; C6tte pierre 
n'est autre que le dieu Aouda. 

Oq se demands oil set, aa milieu de tout oela, I'Arabe des 
Cor6is<^itee et de Mahomet? II doos apparalt oomme un dialecte 
ezceeeiTement reetreint, oomme la langus d'une tonte petite tribu, 
qui, par suite de circonstances, tr^ loodes, est &rriv6e k un degri 
de perfection exbaordinaire. O'eet k I'islamisme qu'elle a dil toute 
sa fortune. 

L'islamisme de mSme a impost sa langue avec sa religion & toute 
VArabie, et de 1& il a'est r^pandu de proche en proche, sur I'Afrique 
et sur I'Asie, errant, partont o^ il s'^tablit, one puissance qui pdn^tre 
tout, mais qui f erme la porte k tout ce qui n'est pas elle. Kulle paii 
I'unit^ u'a itk r6aliE^e d'un fagon aussi absolue. Ce 1& viennent les 
obstacles toujours ranaissants que Ton troure k p6n6trer dans ces cod- 
tr^ fanatiques et disertee, obstacles si grands qu'on h^te k disirar 
que d'autres cherchent & les surmoater: le priz en est trop cher. 
lis le seront pourtant, car il est one autre puissance que rien 
n'airgte, c'eet laforot intirieuire qui poueaa Vkomme & la reefiMvhe de 
la viriti. 



II. — The Nabateak sculptukbd ARCHiTEcrcaB at MidXin SiUH. 
Kote by M. lb Marquis dx Tool^i (Memhre de TlriHUvi). 

FuDCbal, 24 Janvier, 1886. 

Tons me demandez, Monsieur, de vous donner mon avis but le 
style des monuments que voos avei ddcoQTerts, an priz de si grands 
efforts et de si grands dangers. Votre question m'embarrasse nn 
pen : je sois k Mad^re, s^pu^, depuis plus d'un an, de mea livree et 
de mes notes : je ne puis done £crire que de souvenir : les riflezionB 
que me suggirent vos deesins n'auront pas le d^veloppement que 
i'auiaJs aim^ i leor donner : je vous les adrease n^anmoius, avec 
I'e^Hiir qu'ellee pourront vous 6tre de qnelque utility. 

Le principal int^rSt du groupe de tombeauz de M^datn-Balih 
r^de dans ce fait qu'il est dat6 : il oSre done une base indiscntable 
pour les rapprochements arebtologiques. Tous oee monuments ont ^t^ 
exteut6s dans le premier sitele de notre ^re, et, pour la plupart, dans 
la premiere moiti^ de ce mSme sitola Us sont d'une remarquable 
uniformity. On voit qu'ils ont tous iti ez^cut^ k la m6me £poqae 
par dee artistes de la m^me to)le, en possession d'un petit nombre de 
modules. On s'^tonnerait, k premiire vue, qu'une region anasi 
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andeDnemeDt habits ne reuiorm&t pas de monmaente d« sa loDgue 
exutence, si le fait n'^Utit pe^ g^n^ral. 8a Sjrie et la Paleetine, 
malgrd ta grande antiquity de la civilisatioD dans cea cootr^a, ne 
reuferment preaqueplue de monumentGaQtirieura^r^poquegrecque: 
k part quelques raree exceptions, les innombrables tombeaux, taill^ 
duis le roc, qoi sillonnent toatea leB montagnes de cea regions, sont 
poetirieurs & Alexandre, et g^n^ralement m^me poetirieura i Jteus 
Christ. Telle eet du moina mon opoion, et lea monuments qne tous 
aveE dto)uvert«i lui apportent uoe uonfirmation nouvelle. 

La forme g^n^rale de ces tombeaox est oelle d'une tour k demi 
ividio dans ta surface du roclier : k ta base de la tour une porte 
donne accte dans la cbambre a^pulcrale : la surface de la tour eet 
ooup6e par dea bandeaux, ou oomicbee, qui en rompent I'uniforniit^ ; 
le Bommet eet courouni par una sorte de cr^aelage k merlons tailt^ 
en eecalier. Quelquea unea dea fa9Bdes de cea tours sont d6cor6es de 
pilastreB : c'eat le petit nombre ; voa dessina en mentionnent surtout 
quatre qui m^tent de nous arrSter quelque tempe : <« sont lea monu- 
menta provenant I'un du Borj, I'autre de Kasr-el-Bint, reproduite k 
la page 104 et JL la page 105 de votre volume, puis les monuments 
diagntesoua leenomsdeBeIt-A]fhra£mat(p. 114)etMabal-el-Mejlis 
(p. 116). ^See Travels in Arabia Daeerta, vol. i., 1888.) 

Le premier eat om6 de deux pilastres portant une architrave et 
nne comiche ; lea pilastres devaient avoir dea cbapiteaux corinthiens : 
mais ils aont reat^a inachev^ : le tailleur de pierre s'eat bomi k lea 
digrosair; il a min&gi, k leor base, dea anneauz pour les deux 
rangies de feuillea d'acantbe; — k leurs angles supirieurs, deux 
saillies pour lea volutes et lea feuillea qui les Bupport«nt ; — an centre 
de I'abaque, une saillie pour le fleuron. Les moulurea de I'arcbitrave 
sont emprunt^es k I'art grec ; la coraicbe eet an contraire imitto 
de la comiche ^gyptienne ; quant auz cr^neaux ou pinnacles, imi- 
tis des tombeaux de F^tra, ila semblent an souvenir de I'art 
Assjrien. Ia porte est d^cor^ dans le mdme style hybride: tee 
pilastrea qui la flaoquent eont corinthiens inachev^; I'architrave 
eat imiUe du dorique de Imsso ^poque; le frootoD est imiti de 
I'ioniqne; des acrotires infonnes oment les angles du fronton, que 
snrmonte ta figure groseiire d'un aigle. Le dessin que vons aves 
donn^ (PI. XLi de la publication de I'Acad^mie), k une plus grande 
6cbelle, d'une porte semblabte, permet d'en apprecier plus com- 
plitement le caractire, Les trigfyphes et lee rosaces sont du style 
que Ton appellerait toioan, si la date et le lieu n'excluaient toute 
intervention des architectee romains. It faut se reporter k Jerusa- 
lem, aux tombeaux de ta vall^ de Josaphat, pour en trouver d'ana- 



toKues. 
Le Si 



e ssoond tombeau, calui de Kasr-el-Bint, eet presqne semblable 
au precedent : farchilrave est plus complete et aurmontfe d'une f rise : 
mate lee details sont alnolument tes mimee : lee chapiteaux ne sont 
qu'6baucb^, 

Les monuments dite Mahal-et-MejIis et Beit-Akhra^mat ne dif- 
ferent des deux premiers que par de pttu>grandes dimeusioDS ct une 
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plus graude richesse. L'un a quatre pilaatras et ime BDCcession de 
baodeauz ; I'autre a deux ordree de pilastres et use porte trte oraio ; 
mais le style est tdentiqaement le m6me ; ils aoat ^galement macheT^ 

Ia di^OBitioii int^rieure de cea tombeauz est celle dee monu- 
ments analogues de Syrie et de Palestine : une chambre s^pulcrale, 
taiU^e dans le roc, et munie de iocuU pour recevoir lee corps : les 
loeuli sont creus^s ou dans Is sol de la chambre, ou dans lea parois 
lat^rales, paiallilement & ces parois : on en trouve qui sont super- 
pose trois k trois, de chaque c6t£ d'une grande niche rectanguliure : 
toutes cee formes se retrouvent en Syrie et Palestine : mais les tom- 
beaux de ces r6giona renf erment en outre deux formes que nous ne 
voyons pas ici, du moins dans les monuments que tous avez dessinis : 
o'est la forme dite arooaoUum si r^pandue dans la Syrie du Nord, 
et les fours perpendiculairee k la paroi du rochei*, d nombreux 
autour de Jerusalem. Kianmoins tous ces monuments sont de la 
mSme famille. Les loouli portent, dans les inBcnptions de MMmu- 
Salih, le nom de Oouih, tr6a voisin du mot Kouk par lesquels les 
Juifs lea d^ignent. 

Le seul monument non fun^raire de ce groupe eet celui qui est 
d^sigu^ sous le nom de Liwjln. O'est une grotte artificielle, ouverte 
au dehors par un portique aujourd'hui ^croul^ et qui servait de lieu 
de priire ; les nombreuses stiles votives sculpt^es but le roch^ ne 
lai^nt aucun doute k ce sujet. L'une d'elles estacoompagnfe d'une 
inscriptiou oft se lit le mot metgeda qui est caractiiistique, et qui 
est devenu le mot arabe mesjed, " mosqu^e." La grotte a It^ 
ex6cut^ avec eoin : unecomicheen fait le tour k l'int6rieur; des 
pilastres oment les angles ; le tout est form^ d'iUmonts grecs. 

Les details reproduits Bur lee planches xszvni, zl, XU de la 
publication de I'Acad^mie sont aussi empruntSs & I'art grec; mais 
on les dimit imitto de monuments de basse ^poque : les colonnettos 
accoupMes, les arcs plac6s soit en d^harge, soit en porte-Ar-faux sur 
des an^hitraTe8 ou des pilastres sont des formes que nous ^tions 
habitu^ k cousiderer comme I'ceuTTe dee architectes romains ; les 
monuments de P^tra avaient bien df^jk £branU cette opinion ; mais 
comme ils ne sont pas date, la discussion itait permise ; tandis qa'k 
M6daln Salih la pr^ence dee dates d6£e toute contradiction. 

En r&ium^ lee monuments que tous avez d^ouverts con£rment 
ce que r^tude des monuments de Pdtra et de Siah, dans le Haouran, 
ainsi que la numismatique, avaient diyk fait connattre, c'eat qu'au 
point de vue de I'art le royaume Nabat^n itaSt profond^ment 
P^nitrd par )a Gr6ce : k peine les arts ant^eura de I'Asie eont-ils 
repr6sente par quelques rares reminiscences. Les artistes £taient 
nabatieus ; oeux de Stab et de P6tra avaient un veritable talent ; 
ceux de Midain Balih itaient des tailleurs de pierre qni attaquaient 
le rooher avec vigueur et ampleur, mais ne savaient pas sculpter lea 
details: pour at^ever leurs ceuvree ils attendirent sans doute de 
Petra dee sculpteura qui ae vinrent jamais. 

Les modules grecs imitis per ces artistes orientaux renfermaient 
des formes dites de decadence : il faut done faire remonter avant 
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Vhre ohritienne rorigine de ces formee. Eafin, en imltant les monu- 
ments greoa, leB artiBtos orientaox en m^langeaieut les ordres, as- 
sociant les trigljphes doriquee suz chapitoauz corinthiens, auz f rises 
ioniquee, et m&me & la comiclie dgyptienue. Oee asBOciationB hy- 
bridea d^j& remarqu^ee dans les tombeaux qui sutooreut J^rusaleiu, 
ceasent done d'etre une exception : elles oonstituent un fait g^n^ral 
qni caract^riee uue region et une ^poque (la fin de rancieune in et 
le commencemeut da la nouvelle) ; la discuBsioii que lea moaumenta 
de Jerusalem avaiant aoulev^ se troure ainsi d^finitivement close, et 
ce n'eet pas uu dee moindree services rendns par voire courageuse 
exploration que d'avoir d6barrass6 la science des theories fantaisistes 
qui out un moment 6gar6 certains espaite. 

YeuiUes agrtor, Monsieur, I'expreesion de ma sincere estime et 
de mea sentiments tris distinguia. 

M. Dk Yoavi. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RETURN OF THE HAJ 

• • • The Haj was late, aod the Bednieh mnltitude, which were 
come to market without their booths, lay out sheltering nnderthe 
bushea in these bitter cold nights ; their cheerful watch-fires 
appeared glimpsing up and down in the dark, nigh the camp, 
in the wilderness. In the watch before midnight shells were 
shot from the Jnrdy cannon east and west over their treasonable 
heads into the empty waste. Long now and chill at this altitude 
were the winter nights ; the gate Arabs these two months conld 
not sleep past midnight, bat lay writhing, with only their poor 
mantles lapped about them^ in the cold sand and groaning for 
the morning. But especially their women suffer in the ragged 
tents : some of them, bare of all world's good, hare not more 
than a cotton smock upon their bodies ; for where migbt they 
find silrer to buy any mantle to cover them ? Snow falls not in 
the plain, but some years it whitens the Harra, abore 3000 feet 
height. A dromedaiy rider, sent down to meet the Haj, brought 
word that the pilgrims had been delayed, in their camps, by 
(tropical) rains, betwixt the Harameyn. Now the caravau 
approaching, it was rumoured they brought the amall-pox 
among them. Beduins of my acquaintance, who cared not to 
receive it before as a gift, now entreated me to sell them racci- 
nation ; and they reproached me when in this bnsy stir and 
preparation to depart, I could not hear them. 

The same evening we saw flights of locusts, aa ill anguiy of 
the opening spring season ; they wonld devour the rabia. The 
people cried, " They come driving from el- Ally." The bird-like 
insects flitting upon their glassy feeble wings in the southern 
wind, fell about the camp ; these locuBts were toasted presently 
at all watch-fires and eaten. The women on the morrow had 
gathered great heap?, and were busy singeing them in shallow 
pits, with a weak fire of herbs; they give up a sickly odour of 
fried fish oil. Thus cared and a little salt cast in, the locaet 
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meat ia atived in leatbern sacks, and will keep good a long while : 
they mingle this, brayed Bmall, with their often only liquid diet 
of soar bnttermilk. Looost powder is not victnal to set before 
gnesta ; and I have Been poor nomads (more often women) a 
Uttie out of countenance to confess that {to begnile hanger) 
they were eating this wretchedness. The best is the fat spring 
locust, and "fretting every green thing," the Aarab account 
them medicinal. The later broods, dviba, bom of these, sez- 
lese, or imperfect femalea, finding only a bamed-up herbage, 
are dry and unwholesome. This early locust, toasted, is reckoned 
a sweetmeat in town and in desert. 

In these days whilst we awaited the pilgrimage, so incurious 
were the weary Damascenes who came with the Jnrdy, that only 
two parties, and they upon account of my being there, went a 
mile abroad to visit the monuments at Med&In S&lih. The 
Jnrdy pasha, with the Tarkish Uentenant and his troop, 
Mohammed Aly guiding them, galloped another day to see what 
they were, for whose sake the Eogleysy was come down, so far, 
from Syria. A lonely Christian in the midst of a stirring 
mtdtitude of Moslemtn, assembled at el-H4jr, I lived among 
Syrians, and under that somewhat burdensome jealousy of the 
tolerant better sort of Arabians. Mohammed Aly also recom- 
mended me to every one who might further my adventure in 
Arabia ; from which, notwithstanding, all the friendly and well- 
dispoeed persons very heartily dissntided me : it is not of their 
easy religious minds to attempt anything untried. ' Whither 
would I go, said they, to lose myself in lawless laud, to be an 
outlaw, if only for my name of Nasr&ny, and far from alt 
succour ; where they themselves, that were of the religion and 
of the tongue, durBt not adventure? Ehaltl, think better for 
thyself, and return with ub, whilst the way is open, from this 
bunger-Btricken wilderness and consumed by tiie sun ; thou 
wast not bred, and God calls thee not, to this suffering in a land 
which only demons, a/arit, can inhabit ; the Beduw are demons, 
but thou art a Nasr&ny, — there every one that seeth thee will 
kill thee ! And if the Lord's singular grace save thy life to the 
end, yet what fruit ehonldst thou have for all those great pains ? 
Other men Jeopardy somewhat in hope of winning, but thou 
wilt adventure all, having no need." And some good hearts of 
them looked between kindness and wonder upon me, that bom 
to the Frankish living, full of superfluity, I should carelessly 
think to endure the Aarab's suffering and barren life. And they 
8ud, " In a day or two we return to Syria, leave thou this pai> 
pose, and go up in onr company: and is not Damascus a 
pleasant dty to dwell in?" The like said also the blind Mdisan, 
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he too woald honestly dissaade me, a maD of tlie town-life, and 
a N&sr&ay : " Hear," s&id he, " a friendly connsel ; return now, 
Khaltl, with the Haj to es-Sfaam : here is only a land of Bedaw 
under no rule, and where thoa art named Nasr&ny ; do not 
jeopardy thy life : and yet I tell thee, wilt thou needs adventure, 
the Aarab are good folk, and thou wilt enlarge thy breast (feel 
thy heart to be free) amongst them." M. Aly answered, 
" Khalil is a man too adventurons ; there may nothing persuade 
him." Said a sheykh, "If one go to the Aarab, he should carry 
his shroad under his arm with him ; " others said, " Khaltl, see 
thou trust not thyself to any of them all ; the Bedaw are elfin." 
The Jurdy officers blamed me, saying, " And why cast your life 
away ? you know them not, but we know them ; the Beduins are 
fiends." And the lieutenant said, " Eyen we which are soldiers 
cannot pass, but by paying them surra. They are rebels, and 
(he added as a Turk) deserve to lose their heads. How dnrst 
they gainsay the authority of the Siiltiln ! " They asked me, 
" What think you of this desert ? " "I warrant yon (answered 
M. Aly, the Algerian), if Fransa had it, there would be towns 
and vUlages." I told them I thought the country would not be 
worth the pains. 

Secretary with the Jurdy was a swarthy Ageyly Arabian, a 
lettered man of the Wahfiby country, and very unlike all tJiose 
Syrian faces about him. And yet the eyes of hia dark visage 
regarded me with goodwill, without fanatical envy, as a simple 
Nasr&ny traveller in land of the Arabs : he stud he woold tell 
me of a wonder in his counby where I night come another 
day. " Write !...Siddila, in W. Halifa, in the dirat Umaeylmy 
(Moseilima) el-Mtthdi (the false prophet), there is set up a mil 
(needle, or pillar) with an unknown writing, no man can tell 
what ; but it was of those Nasfira or kafirs which in old time 
inhabited the land." 

It was now ascertained that the Haj brought the small-pox 
among them. This terrible disease and cholera fever are the 
destruction of nomad Arabia. In their weakly nourished bodies 
is only little resistance to any malignant sickness. The pil- 
grimage caravans, (many from the provinces of Arabia herself,) 
are as torrents of the cities' infection Sowing every year through 
the waste Peninsula. 

The eighth morrow of this long expectation, the Haj, which 
had journeyed all night, were seen arriving in the plaiB. The 
Jardy troop mounted and galloped with their officers to salute 
the Pasha. The tent-pitchers came before ; in few more 
minates they bad raised the pilgrims' town of tents, by the Jurdy 
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camp. The jiDgles Bounded Again in onr ears, raeasured to the 
Bolemn gait of the coloBSal bearing camels, of the pageant-like 
(bat now few returning) takhts er-Bdm. The motley moltitnde 
of the Haj came riding after. Their Btra^Iing trains paesed by 
for half an hour, when the last of the company re-entered their , 
lodgings. Twice erery year stands this canvas city of a day, 
in the Thamndite plun, fall of trafiSc ! Cobblers sat at the 
sdk ooraers to drive their trade ; they had by tbem raw soles of 
camels fallen by the way ; and with snch they clouted shoes for 
those who fared so far on foot. The Jnrdy street of tent-shops 
was soon enlarged by the new merchants' tents. The price of 
small commodities is, at this mid-way station, five to eight times 
the market wortih at Damascus. The Jnrdy hare brought down 
Syrian olives, leeks and cheese and caravan biscnit The Jnrdy . 
Inker was busy with his fire-pit of sticks in the earth and his 
girdle pans, tann4r, to make fine white flat bread, for the peonies 
of the poor pilgrims. The refreshing sweet and sour lemons 
and helw dates, from el-Ally, I saw very soon sold out. The 
merchants upon camels from DamaecDS opened their bales in the 
touts and set out coffee-cupe, iron ware, precious carpets (like 
gardens of fresh colours and soft as the spring meadowB,) — 
fairings for great sheykhs ! and clothing stuffs for the poor 
Bednw. The returning Haj tradesmen bring up merchandise 
from Mecca ; now in their tent stalls I saw heaps of coffee from 
el-TSmen (Arabia the Happy). 

In little outlying tents I fonud spices set to sale from the Malay 
islands, India or Mecca perfnmes, and trifles in porcelain from 
the China Seas; all brought by the Mohammedan pilgrims, 
assembling to the Holy Fair, of many strange distant nations. 
The keeper of one of them cried to the Bednins, " Come op and 
buy, ya Aardb ! " women who weut by, seeking for some drugs 
and spicery, answered again very soberly, "What hast thoa, 
young man ? " When they mnrmnred at his price, "How is this? 
(exclaimed the seller) do ye take me for one that could defraud 
you, a man come np from beholding the temple of Ullah ! " — 
Then, seeing me, he stayed in his talk to salute me ! the fellow 
made me all the false smiling excuses in the world in the name 
of the Persian Mohammed Aga, because he was not come this 
way again (as his feigned promise had been to me, to convey 
me to es-Snem), but gone about by sea to Bagdad. The Persian 
feared in his conscience, I might another day accuse him at 
Damascus. There I afterward saw him again, when I had 
returned in peace from Arabia ; but so many world's waves were 
gone over my head, that when he spoke to me in the market- 
place I remembered bim not, only of the cankered visage there 
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lingered some uneasy remembrftnce ; he might be Bare that I 
intended no nnkindnesB. " Ah ! (he said then to my companion, 
a Damascene) what have I Boflered for yonr friend because I 
conveyed him to Med&in S^lifa, at Maan and all along the road ! 
What happened to me then at el-Medina ! Wellah ! I would 
not nndertake the like again ; — no, not for five timea the money. 
At Medina I was examined before their council, day by day, and 
they regarded not my solemn oathB, bnt would compel me to 
acknowledge where I had hidden the Kasr&ny, I was never in 
Bnoh trouble in my life," 

Poor BeduiuB flitted up and down in the street of tent-sfaopB, 
to sell their few pints of samn for silver, and hoping to have 
therefore a new mantle this year and a shdmy (DamascuB ware) 
shirt-cloth. The pilgrims who have journeyed through the 
night are now reposing in the t«nts, and the pleasant water- 
pipe and the cnp are made reodv at a hundred coffee fires ; bnt 
the lai^ white faces of prdea Damascenes, their heavy fore- 
heads wound round with solemn turbans, their citizen clothing 
and Buperflnona slops, are now quaint to the eye disused a 
while in the wilderaess. Great press of their waterers was 
about the birket, to fill the girbies and draw for the multitude 
of cattle. The kella cistern was already green and fermenting. 
Even the nomads (who are not wont to find good water), 
refused to drink; it was become to us abominable by the 
nasty ablntaons to prayerward of the odious Alowna, who made 
no conscience to go down and waah their bodies in the public 
water. 

In this great company I met with a swarthy Bednwy of the 
Murra Aarab, a tribe far in the Bonth, by Wady Dau&sir. The 
man was going up in the Haj caravan to Syria ! when I asked 
him of his oount^, he answered me with that common sony 
saying of the Beduins, Ma bUia kkeyr, " little or no good to find 
in her." He would say, "an open soil without villages, land of 
deartli and hunger." Bdtd hiha Icheyr, " a good land," they 
use to Bay of a country whose inhabitants do eat and are 



i had been in friendly wise commended by the Jurdy officers, 
and pnused by Mohammed Aly to the Pasha ; bat I did not 
tftiinV it well BO early in the busy day to visit him, who of jay 
coming to Med^ 8&Iih had formerly conceived a grave dis- 
pleasure. From M. Aly, both in his better mind and in his 
angry momenta:, I had heard all that matter. In the December 
night of the Haj departure from Medfiin, the Turkish Str Amtn 
and Mohammed Said I^ha had sent, before they removed, to 
call again M. Aly. "Wellah, they said to him, hast thou 
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nofc hidden the NasrSiaj, to send him secretly to Medina utd 
Mecca?" "God is my witoeBa, no your lordshipa, bat this mftD 
certainly has adTentnred hither only to Bee Med&in SiHh : tmst 
me he shall not pass a step farther : in any case I shall know 
bow to let him ; but I fi^ to bring him before yon : be shall 
answer for himself," " No," said the Pasha, " I will not see hie 
face, and I hare a dignity to keep." (It might be when I 
visited him in Damascus, I had not observed to call the old 
portly embezzler of public moneys "Tour Munificence 1 ") 
Said the Sir Amtn (of Stombfil), "Hearken, kelUjy; if this 
Engleyey should follow us but one footstep further to Medina, 
thou art to briug me the dog's head." [Englishmen, who help 
these barbarians at Constantinople that cannot be taught, they 
would murder you secretly, and let hounds live, at Medina and 
Mecca ^ The Pasha said to Mohammed Aly, " Let him remain 
with you in the kella, and you are to Bend nim round to all the 
monuments, that no more Franks come hither hereafter. Look 
to it, that no evil befall this man : for wellah we will require 
his life at thy hand." Sir Amin : " By Almighty God, except 
we find him alive at our coming again, we will hang thee, 
Mohammed Aly, above the door of thine own kella. Sore 
adread are they of late to be called in question for the life of 
EuTopean citizena. — M. Aly looked stoutly upon it, and answered 
to their beards, that ' he would obey his orders, but by High 
God, he was a Mogbreby, and not to be pat in awe by living 
creature.' Now I must ask a boon of the Paaha, namely, that 
he would commend me to the wild Beduins of the road. When 
the caravan removed in the morning, I should go forth to 
wander with the Aarab in the immense wilderness. The Jurdy 
officers had dissuaded Zeyd, so had even the Pasha himself ; bat 
Zeyd hoped to win silver, and they bad no power at all with a 
free Bedoio. 

Some Algerian derwishes were evening gueBta at the kella. 
Willingly they allowed to me — I might seem to tbem a Moslem 
stranger, — that they had both liberty of religion, and justice, 
nnder their Christian rulers. There were also Moorish askars 
oome in from the kellas to the southward ; for here they draw 
tbeir Btipends, which upon the haj way are paid for the year 
beforehand, although all other men's wages of the Ottoman 
Dowla be as much or more in arrear : — which of them would 
otherwise remain cut ofE, in the midst of great deserts, waiting 
for his pay ? that were modi the same to them as if they Aonld 
never receive it. Merry were these men of the settled countries, 
used to stout hackneys, to look upon the lean and scald gift- 
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mare of the Nejd prioce. ' A beggarly scorn, to send this 
carrion, oot wortji thirty crown pieces ; and the Paaha would 
not accept her 1 ' Some Bednins who were present boasted her 
worth to be thirty camels. A Syrian said, " A month at Shem, 
and she will seem better than now. A mare another year, lean 
as a faggot, sent by this Bednin emir, Ibn Baehld or what yon 
call him, grew in the Pasha's stable, with plenty of com and 
green provender, to be big — ay as this ooffee-ohamber!" The 
best brood-mares of pure blood are valued in the Aarab tribes, 
where they are few, at tweuty-Gve camels, that is £130 at 
least, or at most £150 sterling; and the worst at five camels, 
which is the price of the best theMIs. The Bednin prince's 
yearly gift of a mare to Mohammed Satd was a sop in the 
month of the great Syrian pasha. The Pasha at his coming 
down again wi^ the nest yearns pilgrimage sends his messenger 
from hence to H&yil, bearer of connter-gifts for the Arabian 
emir. These are revolver pistols, rifle-gnos, telescopes, and the 
like Western wares from Stambt!tl. 

Upon the morrow at eight, when the signal gnn was fired, 
the Haj caravan set forwara, and I rode after them with Zeyd, 
upon a yonng camel he had bonght me for thirty reals. In 
departing he asked Mohammed Aly to remember him at 
Damaaona (for hia gift-foal), and bring him down, in the next 
Haj, at least, a fnned winter cloak [the town guise: Syrian 
Aarab wear a warm jerkin of sheep skins; Sinai Bednins a 
gazelle or other skin hanging from the neck, which they shift 
ronnd their bodies as the wind blows]. Little the other 
answered again ; they were both deceivers, and we saw him no 
more. Wa jonmeyed throngh the H6jr plain, full of little 
sand-hillocks blown abont rimtk bnshes. A W4lad Aly tribes- 
man reviling me as we rode (ne^hbonrs to Medina, they have I 
know not what ill savour of the town, with their nomad 
fanatical malignity,) said he, " Woaldst thou bring open ns the 
Musc6v? O thon enemy 1 (ha levelled his matchlock;) bnt 
know that thus we will do with them, we have many gnns like 
this and every Bednwy in battle is worth, wellah, ten 
Mnscovies." I said to him, " By my faith, one of them I can 
think were a match for many idle vannters of yon weleds ; I 
am no enemy, simpleton: there is no nation in all the world 
which envies yon yonr sand deserts. I am of the part of the 
Sillt&n, and against those Mnscdv, if they came hither." We 
alighted a moment, to let the caravan pass upward before 
Mnbrak en-Nftga. It was a mirth to hear the solemn lond 
hooting and pistol firing of the devont hajjies. For the Beduw, 
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rrant of the koran nijthology, here (as eaid) is bnt " The 
aging place " : it might be such in former times when the 
pilgrimage was a mnltitnde. As we rode I saw that the east 
clifi was full of antique scored inscriptions : bnt I could not 
DOW alight to transcribe them. LookiDg here from the height 
of my camel, I thought I saw the caravan much diminished ; 
hardly two-third parts returned of the Haj which had gone 
down to Mecca : there was not a Persian fur cap amongst them. 
The holy visitation accomplished, many go home by sea ; a few 
hare died in the way. With the Haj returning from Mecca, are 
brought the African slaves, for all the north-west of the Moham- 
medan world, bat gazing all day up and down, I oould not 
count five among them. 

Seeing that some Bedoins who marched with as haci stopped 
their nostrils, I enquired the cause. The men told me " tiiey 
had never been inoculated, and they doubted sore to smell the 
Haj." Nomads living always in an incorrupt atmosphere, are 
very imaginative of all odonrs. In entering towns, where they 
are sensible of diverse strange, pungent and ungrateful airs, 
it is common to see them breathe with a sort of loathing, 
through a lap of their kerchiefs. Sultry was that afternoon, 
and we were thirsty. A poor derwish, who went by on foot, 
hearing one say "water," laid hand, with a pleasant look, upon 
the bridle of my camel, and lifting his little girby he said 
heartUy, "Drink of this, pilgrim, and refresh, thyself." 
Seeing bnt foul rotten water in the leathern bag and dis- 
colonred, I gave him his own again ; bnt he would not hear my 
excuses. It seemed by his looks he thought the rider on the 
camel had ill requited his religious gentleness, for all charity is 
rare tn the struggle of the haj road. A moment he gazed in 
anger, his merit lost ; and passing on wearily might gness the 
man who would not drink water with other pilgrims to be no 
right Moslem. 

The ascending Haj came to their camping-ground before 
snnset. We alighted and I went to commit my lai^ roll of 
inscriptions, impressed at Med&in S&lih, to Mohammed T&hir ; 
he laid my commission in his camel-chests, and promised with 

good hnmour to deliver tliem at Damascus to the British 
onsnlate : — and very hononrably he did so, indeed. I enquired 
if there were any political tidings in Medina. He said thus : 
'The Powers had exhibited certain requisitions to the Porte, 
threatening if they were not satisfied to make common cause 
against the SOlt&n.' — "And England?" — "Ay, and Inghil- 
t-erra! Ha now! who can tell how the world will go?" 'mere 
was standing by a young Turin' ah officer of the Haj soldiery, 
VOL. I. B 
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and -he said to me, "We knoir that the Freojies talk these 
maD^ years of dividing the Empire of the Soolt&n : but what 
says the Soolt&n ? ' Well, and it rnuBt be so, hy ycllah, let 
them come, one or all together and nnto whom it shall pleaae 
the Lord, to them be the victory ! ' " He said this in a yonag 
man's melancholy, as if the divine decree were abont to go forth 
and they must march soon to put all npon that final adventure. 
— The most fanatic and wild Mohammedan region lay before 
me, where the name of Nasrfiny is only wont to be said as an 
injury; how might I have passage amoDgst a frenetic and 
sanguinary population, and not be taken for a spy, one of their 
imagined hereditary enemies ? Because their political talk was 
full of solecisms, I judged the truth might be less, and thought 
not now to setnm from this enterprise. Was this a year of 
the jehftd ? yet another time I might have no list to travel in 
Arabia, The two officers tnming at unawares looked to read 
in my looks bow I received and did digest this news of their 
dying religion, whether with no secret exultation 1 foreseeing 
the Christian triumph to be nearly ready in the world: but 
when they marked evidently that I was not glad of their 
sorrow, but pensive, this lifted me to the height of their good 
opinion. 

I awaited Zeyd ; when we alighted the guileful Beduin would 
lead, he said, our camels to pasture ; and then we could go 
together to find the Pasha. He eluded me till nightfall, when 
weary and fasting since yesterday, I returned through the 
sentinels to the fires of my Beduin company : there I found 
Zeyd, who sat sippiug coffee. He made me place, and with 
smiles dissembled out the matter. Later, re-entering the Haj 
menzil, I went alone to visit the Pasha ; but stumbling at the 
cords of his pavilion, for the lights were out, I understood from 
(he watchman that the great man was already at rest. I saw 
there the empty bearing-frame, standing without, of the Mabmal 
camel ; and next to the great tent was made a small pole-and- 
curtain court, "for an apartment of the hareem." I came then 
to the military sui^eon, whom they call d-jdMiar, or the bone- 
setter; he had promised to read me a lesson in the art of medi- 
dne. I found him a worthy person, and his few instructions 
of one hour availed me long afterwards; for I had lost my book 
of pharmacy. I said the names over of my drugs, and wrote 
down the simple usage of each of them, from his lips. At his 
desire I bad brought him, for a patient of his, a little laudanum 
powder ; he was too weary himself to open his field-chest«. I 
enquired ' what to do if having given any one many doses of 
that medicine to keep by him, he in ignorance swallowed them 
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til tog«th6r, vxt yiiskut el-kaih ; ' I would hare eaiA, " and his 
heart ceased to beat," but all for weariness I proDoonoed Bimple 
k, (not It with s gn^le in the throat,) for heart mis-saying, 
" and the dog, is suenoed." My f^ae word tomhled to the 
mind of the pleaeant haktm : after the first smiles, stroking 
down a rnsset beard, tibe algehrist compoeed hia rising mirth, 
which he held over (I am in dread) tall the morrow, when he 
should be sitting at the paaha's dish. In this there enters a 
yotmg derwish of the Med&n, a gi&nt of statore, and who had 
Teiy often seen me, a Frenjy, pacing in that open quarter (A 
Damascns. He oaoie in to aafc men's alms, some biseoit for 
bis sapper; and, having eyes seven feet above his heels, he 
stood gazing to see one so tike me sitting there in the Haj, and 
in this array. " Biscoits (ozm&t) are dear," qnoth the charitable 
soigeon, "bnt to-morrow and the day after they will be at 
bettOT prioe, then I will buy, and so come thon to me." Carried 

Xa camels, the price of all provisions in the caravan sftk, is 
r every march enhanced or diminished as the Haj is nearer 
the midst or the ends of their journey. OzmM were sold at 
Med^ for seven times their worth at Damascns. 

Challenged civilly by the sentinels, I passed out of the camp 
to the Arsis' firelight, and came again to onr Bednin bush ; 
where in the pnre sand, with their camel-saddles piled against 
the wind, we nad onr night's shelter. In this company sat a 
devoat Fejtry, who had been to the Harameyn and now returned 
with the pilgrimage ; he was busily kneading a barley cake, 
when upon a sudden, a clear great meteor sliding under the 
stars, with luminous train, casting a broad blue gleam, drooped 
and br^e before our eyes. " Sigh ! (sighed the man full of 
the religions sight of Mecca) these things, my 6od, be past 
nnderstanding, of Thy wonderful works ! " Then having r^ed 
the cake under the ashes, and his fingers still cloyed, he rose 
quickly, seeing a ndga staling, and ran to take water in the 
hollow of his hands and rinsed them ; — tfaeir cattle's excrement 
is pure in the opinion of the nomads. Then I understood the 
perpetual penury of waters in yonder desert land, where we 
should come on the morrow. I found with onr Beduins some 
Kaslm men ; who, leaving the Syrian Haj service, wonld go 
this way home, more than three hundred mUes, upon their feet^ 
byTeyma andJebel Shammar. They told me if ever I went to 
their country, I might thrive there by my medicines. " But 
wherefore, sud they, proclum thyself Kasr&ny? this thou 
mayest do at Damascns, but not in Nejd, where the people 
having no notioe of the world, it will endanger thee." And as 
we dntnk round, they bade me call myself a " Misslim", and in 
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my heart be still of what opinion I would, (this indalgence ib 
parmitted in the koran to any persecuted Moalemtn) — words' 
not far from wisdom ; and I have often felt the Iniqaitona 
fortnne of travelling thoB, an outlawed man (and in their sight 
worthy of death), only for a name, in Arabia. It had cost me 
little or naaght, to confess Konf achn or Socrates to be apostles 
of Ullah ; bnt I conid not find it in my life to confees the 
barbaric prophet of Mecca and enter, under the yoke, into their 
solemn fools' paradiae. 

•At the first gonfii-e, before dawn, the Bednins charged their 
camels and departed. I saw by the stars oar course lay much 
over to the eastward. Becanse the Aarab are full of all gaile 
which may profit them, I had then almost a doubt of my 
company, uunl the light breaking I espied the B. S6khr haj- 
carriere, coming on diaorderly with their wOd Beduin canticles ; 
the main body of the caravan, far in ihe rear, was not yet in 
sight ; I saw also the old wheel-mta of the Jurdy cannon, and 
knew thereby certainly, that we were in the road. But for 
more surety, I dismounted to walk ; and took an oath of Zeyd, 
who yesterday had not kept touch, to ride with me before the 
Pasha. Bye and bye we had sight of the Paeha, riding far in 
front, with his officers and a few Boldiery ; it was near Shuk el- 
AjUz. I mounted then with Zeyd on hxs thelfil, (my camel was 
sick,) and we rode to them at a ronnd trot. Zeyd greeted with 
the noble Beduin simplicity in his deep stem tones, and aa a 
landlord in his own country, " Peace be with thee." Mohammed 
Bald, hearing the Beduish voice behind him, said only " Ho! " 
again, without turning, but looking aside under the snn, he saw 
and knew me ; and immediately with good humour he said to 
my Bednin companion, — " I commit him to thee, and (laying 
the right hand over his heart,) have thou a care of him as^ 
mine own eye." So he said to me, " Have you ended all at 
Medliin S&Un F The epigraphs, are what F believe you there be 
any in your conntries able to read them ? And what of the 
houses F have yon not said they were no houses, but aepalchres ? 
— But have you not found any treasure F — Good bye." I 
delayed yet, I spoke to the Pasha of the sick camel which 
Zeyd had bought for me : so he said to Zeyd, " Hearken ! thon 
shalt restore the camel to his owner, and require the money 
again ; — and (he said to me) if this Bednwy do not so I myseU 
will require it of him at Damascus. — (To Zeyd) Where be now 
yonr Aarab ? " — " About a day eastward of this, and the face 
of them is toward Teyma." The Pasha asked me anew, " And 
where are you going F "— " To Teyma, to HAyil, I hope also to 
Kheybar." The Pasha drew a breath ; he mialiked my visiting 
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Kheybar, which is in the circniti of Medina : he answered, 
" Bat it ia very diflScnlt," Here Mohammed T&hir, who came 
on riding with the Pasha, said friendly, " He has the vaccina- 
tion with him, and that will be for hie aeoority among the 
Aarab ; I saw it myself." He added, " Are all your inscrip- 
tions together in the roll which yon have committed to me ? " 
I answered immediately, " All are there, and I trust in God to 
show them one day to your worships at Damascns." The Pasha 
answered gravely, Inska 'lla, ' if the Lord will,' donbtless his 
thonght was that I might veiy hardly retom from this Arabian 
adventnre. — ^Afterwards Zeyd, reporting the Pasha's discourse 
in the nomad tents, pat in my month so many Bedain billahs 
(' by-Gods *), and never attered, that I listened to him as one 
who dreams. 

Departing from them, we rode aside from the haj-road, and 
went to fill oar ^rby at a pool of sweet rain-water. Then 
entering eastward in the wild sandstone apland Sorf Sel-mAn, we 
found before us an infinite swarm of locusts, flying tc^ther and 
alighting ander alt the desert bashes, it is their breeding-time ; 
the natural office accomplished, it seems they bye and bye 
perish. As we went fasting, Zeyd foand a few wild leeks and 
small tubers, tkurvma or i^dy, which baked are not unlike the 
potato. He plucked also the twigs of a pleasant-tasting salad 
bush, thal'&k, and wild sorrel, and offered me to eat ; and taking 
from bis saddle-bags a piece of a barley-cake, be broke and 
divided it between as. " This, he said, is of oar snrra; canst 
thou eat Bedoins' bread, eigh Khalil ? " The npland through 
which we passed, that they call the BotJ Belmto (an ancient 
name from the heroic time of the Beny Helfil), is a waste land- 
breadth of gravel and sand, full of sandstone crags. This, said 
Zeyd, showing me the wild earth with his swarthy band, is the 
land of the Bednw. He watched to see if the townling were 
discoursed, in viewing only their empty desert before him. 
And he said, " Hear, Khaltl ; so thoa wilt live here with ns, 
thy ulver may be sent down to thee year by year with the Haj, 
and we will give thee a maiden to wife : if any children be bom 
to thee, when thou wouldst go from hence, they shall be as 
mine own, billah, and remain with me." — Also of his stock he 
would give me a camel. 
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THE NOMAD LIFE IN THE DESERT 

We jonmeyed tsbing turns to walk and ride, and as Zeyd 
would changing onr mantles, till the late afternoon; he donbted 
then if we might come to the Aarab in this daylight. They 
often removing, Zeyd conld not tell their camping-ground within 
a dozen or score miles. One of the last night's Ageyliea went 
along with as ; armed with a hammer, he drove my sick camel 
forward. As we looked for onr Aarab we were suddenly in 
sight of the slow wavering bulks of camels feeding dispersedly 
under the horizon ; the sun nigh setting, they were driven in 
towards the Beduin camp, m^inzil, another hour distant. Come 
to the herdsmen, we alighted and sat down, and one of the lads 
receiving onr bowl, ran under his n&gas to milk for us. This is 
kheyr Ullah (" the Lord's bounty "), not to be withheld from 
any wayfaring man, even though the poor owners should go 
sapperless themselves. A little after, my companions enquired, 
if I felt the worse ; " because, said they, strangers commonly feel 
a pain after their first drinking camel-milk." This some- 
what harsh thin milk runs presently to hard curds in the 
stomach. 

In approaching the Beduin tents I held back, with the 
Ageyly, observing the desert courtesy, whilst onr host Zeyd pre- 
ceded OS. We found his to be a small summer or " flitting-tent " 
which they call h^jra, "built" (thus they speak) upon the desert 
sand. Poor and low it seemed, nnbecoming a great sheykh, and 
there was no gay carpet spread within : here was not the welfar- 
ing which I had known hitherto, of the northern Bednins. Zeyd 
led me in with his stem smiling ; and, a little to my surprise, I 
must step after him into the woman's apartment. These some- 
time emigrated Bednins, have no suspicion of Nasrfinies, whom 
they have seen in the north, and heard them reputed honest folk, 
more than the Moslemtn. There he presented me to his yonng 
wife: "KhalU (said he), here is thy new 'aunt' {ammatak, — 
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bosteBs) ; and, Hirfa, this is Khaltl ; and see thou take good care 
of him." Before the morning the absent tribesmen had re- 
turned from the haj market; the nomads lodged yet one day in 
the Borj Selmiln : the third morrow we removed. The height 
of this country is nearly 4500 feet. 

The removing of the camp of the Aarab, and driving 
the cattle with them from one to another pasture ground, is 
called rdhXa. In their yesterday's mejlis they have determined 
whither and how early; or was it left in the sheykh's hand, 
those in the neighbour booths watch when the day la light, to 
see if the sheykh'a hareem yet strike his tent ; and, seeing this, 
it is the r&hla. The Beduish housewives hasten then to pluck 
up the tent-pegs, and their booths fall ; the tent-cloth is rolled 
up, the tent-poles are gathered together and bonnd in a faggot : 
so they dras out the household stuff, (bestowed in worsted 
sacks of their own weaving,) to load npon tbe burden-camels. 
As neighboui'S see them and the next neighbours see those, all 
booths are presently cast in the. wide dispersed menzU. Tbe 
herdsmen now drive forward ; the hareem [plur. of korvia, 
woman] mount with their baggage ; the men, with only their 
arms, sword or matchlock, hanging at the saddle-tree behind 
them, and the long lances in their hands, ride forth upon their 
theiais, they follow with the sheykh : — and this is the march of 
the Domad village. But if the sheykh's tent remain standing 
and it is already an hour past sun-rising, when their cattle 
should be dismissed to pasture, the people begin to say, " Let tbe 
beasts go feed then, there will be no r&hla to-day." 

This dawn, about the 16th February, was blnstering and chill 
in that high country. Shil, ' load now ! ' cried Zeyd ; and Hirfa, 
shivering and sighing, made up their household gear. Sheykfaly 
husbands help not their feeble housewives to truss the baggage ; 
it were an indignity even in the women's eyes. The men sit 
on, warming themselves over any blazing sticks they have 
gathered, till the latest moment, and commonly Zeyd made 
coffee. The hearing-camels are led in and couched between 
the burdens ; only the herdsman helps Hirfa to charge them 
upon the rude pack-saddles, hadiij, a wooden frame of desert 
acacia timber, the labour of some nomad s&ny or Solubby. 
The underset pad of old tentr-cloth, vrittr, is stuffed with some 
diy herbage, and all is girded under tbe camel's belly with a 
simple cord. Zeyd called to help lift the loads, for they were 
over-heavy, did it grudgingly, murmuring, * Was a sheykh 
a porter to bear burdens ? ' I also helped them to stay up the 
weighty half-loads in the sides of the saddles until both were 
laid even and coupled, Zeyd was a lordling in no contemptible 
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tribe. Sach a sbeykh shoald not in men's sight put the hand 
to any drudgery ; ne leaves it to his hind. A great sheybh 
may take upon him part care of his own mare, in the menzil, 
whilst the binds are all day herding in the field ; yet having 
led her to the well, if there be any, by, of the common tribes- 
men the sheykh will call him to draw her water. Nevertheless 
sheykhs' sons whilst they are children, and later as yoang men 
armed, are much abroad with the tribes' cattle and companions 
with the herdsmen. I have seen Zeyd go out with a grass-hook 
to cat his mare's forage and bring again a mantle-full on his 
back, and murmuring, with woe in his black vist^, it was 
Sellm bis son's duty : and the boy, oftentimes disobedient, he 
upbraided, calling Mm his life's torment, SheytAn, only never 
menacing him, for that were far from a Bedtiin father's mind. 

We removed hardly ten miles, and pitched four hours to the 
eastward of D&r el-Hamra. The hareem budly " build " their 
tents ; bat the men, as they have alighted, are idle, that when 
not herding or riding in a foray sit all day at home only lazing 
and lording. "ThejWiMr (Bed. housewives), say they, are 
for the labour of the household and to be under discipline." 
Zeyd, with a f ootcast in the sand-bank where we had taken 
shelter from the gusty wind till the beyts were standing, had 
made an hearth ; then he kneeled with the Beduin cheerful- 
ness to kindle our gipsy fire. Sellm gathered sticks, and we 
sat down to warm ourselves and roast locusts. 

Here we lodged two days, and removed anew five hours 
eastward through the same sandy moorland, with mild weather, 
and pitched in the camping-ground el^AntaHek, Sweet and 
light in these high deserts is the uncorrupt air, bat the water is 
scant and infected with camel urine. Hirfa doled oat to me, at 
Zeyd's commandment, hardly an ounce or two of the precioQS 
water every morning, that I might wash " as the townspeople." 
She thought it unthrift to pour out water thus when all day 
the thirsty tribesmen have not enough to drink. Many times 
between their waterings, there is not a pint of water left in the 
greatest sheykhs' tent:j ; and when the ^X)d-man bids his house- 
wife fill the bowl to make his guests' coffee, it is answered from 
their side, " We have no water." Too much of a great sheykh's 
provision is consamecl by his mare -, the horse, of all cattle in 
the desert, is most impatient of thirst. Zeyd used oftentimes 
this fair excuse, (being miserable even in the poor dispense of 
coffee,) " There is no water." Motlog the great sbeykh coming 
one of these mornings to visit me, enquired first, "Hast thou 
drunk coffee?" — 'Not to-day, they say there is no waier." — 
" What ! he asked, has not Zeyd made you coffee this morning ? " 
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for even poorer sheykhs will not fail to aerve the morrow's cdd, 
each one to his own fellowship. Motlog knew his consin Zeyd, 
and smiled, saying, " What is this, Zeyd has no water! bat, 
Kbalil, come over to ns, and I will make thee coSee." He led 
me to his tent, which was not far oS, where, sitting at the 
hearth, and being himself the sheykh of his tribe, he roasted, 
brayed and boiled, and prepared this cap of hospitelity for the 
Christian stranger. In that place it chanced Zeyd to lose a 
camel, which had been frayed by wolves. He mounted his 
mare at the morrow's light, and rode forth with the long shiver* 
ing horseman's lance npon his shoulder to follow her traces. 
The day after Zeyd returned to us, driving in his lost beast : he 
had found her near Birket Moaddam, 

After three days the Aarab removed sonth-eostward twelve "^ 
miles, and pitched at the camping ground Khussherktsk. It 
was now the 22nd Febmary, and we found here the rabta, or new 
spring of sweet blossoming herbage ; the most was of wild rape 
kind, pimpernel and sorrel, hurtisis. The rabia is the yearly 
refreshment, nay, the life, of the nomads' cattle. Delightful to 
the eye, in the desert land, was that poor faery garden of 
blossoms. When the Bednins saw me penuve, to admire the 
divine architectoro of those living Jewels, they thooght it bat 
childiBh fondness in the stranger. If I did bnt ask &e names 
of the simples it was ronghly answered, " The name of them all 
is el-ussJJ>, ' the spring forage,' very good for onr small cattle 
and camels." This high droughty oonntry is plain for some 
days' jooroeys ; mostly sand soU and sandstone gravel, without 
fnrrows of seyls or wodies ; it is an upland, whi^ in the light 
Arabian rains never rons down with water. • • • 



* * * The camels now feeding of the sappy rabta were jegzin at 
' not drinking.' In good spring years they are in these dtras 
almost two and a half months j^ztn, and not driven to the 
watering. Then the force of life ia spent of Ae herb lately 
so fresh upon the earth, and withering nnder the sun it is 
dried np. If, after some shower, the great drinkless cattle find 
rmn-water lodged in any hoUow rocks, I have seen them slow 
to pat down their heavy long necks; eo they snuff to it, and 
bathing bat the borders of their Saggy lips, blow them oat and 
shake the head again as it were with loathing. The nomod^ 
camels are strong and frolic in these fat weeks of the spring 
pasture. Now it is they lay ap flesh, and grease in their humps, 
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for the languor of the desert enmmer and the long year. 
Driven borne fall-bellied at soneet, they come hugely bonncing 
in before their herdsmen : the householders, going forth from 
the booths, lure [to them as they run lurching by, with load 
Wolloo-wolloo-wolloo, and to stay them Wdh-ho, wbh-ho, wbh-ho ! 
they chide any that strikes a tent-cord with Mdch ! The camels 
are coached every troop beside, about, and the more of them 
before the booth of their household ; there all night they lie 
ruckling and chawing their huge cuds till the light of the 
morrow. The Aarab say that their camels never sleep ; the 
weary brute may stretch down his long neck npon the groand, 
dosing awhile bis great liquid eyes ; but after a space he will 
right again the great languid carcase and fall to chawing. 
In this fresh season they rise to graze anew in the moonlight, 
and roam from the booths of the slnmbering Aarab ; but fear- 
ful by nature, they stray not then veiy far off. Sometimes 
wakening after midnight and seeing our camels strayed, I went 
out to bring them in ; but the Beduins said, " Sleep on, Khaltl, 
there is no cause ; let them go feeding as they will." They 
would see them pastnre now all they can ; but not seldom they 
are bereaved thus of their cattle by prowling night-robbers. 
Camels, the only substance of the nomads, are the occasion of 
all their contending. " Neshtl, we load, say they, upon them, 
and we drink haltb, the milk, of them." The cows go twelve 
months with young ; now was their time of calving, which falls 
at the beginning of the rabta. The nomad year is divided in 
this sort ; er-roMa, springtime of three months ; d-gAyth, 
midsummer, three months; es-sferry, fall of the year, three 
months ; es-^Ud. (pronounce 6-sA'iti), winter. To be a ready 
man in this kind of lore, is clerkship with the Bednw, and to 
have a wayfarer's knowledge of the stars. When they found 
good pasture the Beduins encamped, and we lodged upon that 
ground mostly till the third or fourth morrow. The nomads 
dwelling, the day over, in any place, they aay " el-Aarab um- 
jemmin ' (J for k guttural), or the camp is standing. The 
herdsmen bring word of the pasture about them, and as the 
sheykhs determine in the mejlis the people will remove again, 
it was commonly to twelve or thirteen miles distance ; and now 
their " face was toward " Teyma. 

If the r&hla be short the Bednw march at leisure, the while 
their beasts feed under them. The sheykhs are riding together 
in advance, and the bsreem come riding in their trains of 
baggage-camels ; if aught be amiss the herdsmen are nigh at 
hand to help them : neighbours will dismount to help neighbours 
and even a stranger. The great and small cattle are driven 
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along with their bonaeholda. Yoa shall see hoasewirea diBmonnt, 
and gosBips walk on together barefoot (all go here unshod,) 
and spinning beside their slow-pacing camels. Bnt aaj the 
Bednin husbands, " We woald hare the hareem ride always and 
not weary themselveB, for their tasks are many at home." 
The Fakara women alighted an honr before noon, in the march, 
to milk their few ewee and goats. Every family and kindred 
are seen wayfaring by themselves with their cattle. The Aarab 
thus wandering are dispersed widely ; and in the vast uneven 
ground (the most plain indeed but toll of crags), although many 
hundreds be on foot together, commonly we see only those 
which go next about us. The Beduins coming near a stead 
where they will encamp, Zeyd returned to ns ; and where he 
thought good there struck down the heel of his tall horseman's 
lance shel/a or romhh, stepping it in some sandy desert bush : 
this is the standard of Zeyd's fellowship, — they that encamp 
with him, and are called his people. Hirfa makes her camel 
kneel ; she will " build " the booth there : the rest of Zeyd's 
kindred and clients coming up, they alight, each family going 
a little apart, to pitch their booths about him. This is " Zeyd's 
memsil " and the people are Zeyd's Aarab. The bearing-camels 
they make to kneel under their hardens with the guttural voice, 
ikh-kh-kh! The stiff neck of any reluctant brute is gently 
stricken down with the driving-stick or an hand is imposed 
apon his heavy halse ; any yet resisting is plucked by the 
beard ; then without more he will fall groaning to his knees. 
Their loads discharged, and the pack-saddles liiled, with a spurn 
of the master's foot the bearing-camels rise heavily again and 
are dismissed to pasture. The housewives spread the tent- 
cloths, taking out ^e comer and side-cords ; and finding some 
wild stone for a hammer, they beat down their tent-pe^ into 
the ground, and nuder-setting the tent-stakes or " pillars " 
(am'ditn) they heave and stretch the tent-cloth : and now their 
booths are standing. The wife enters, and when she has 
bestowed her stuff, she brings forth the man's breakfast ; that 
is a bowl of Idban, poured from the soar milk-skin, or it is a dot 
of dates with a bowl of the desert water : for gaest-days it is 
dates and buttermilk with a piece of sweet butter. After that 
she sits within, rocking upon her knees the semila or sour milk- 
skin, to make this da/s butter. 

As Zeyd so is every principal person of these Beduins, the 
chief of a little menzil by itself : the general encampment ia not 
disposed (as is the custom of the northern Aarab) in any formal 
circuit. The nomads of these marches pitch up and down in 
all the " alighting place " at their own pleasure. The Fejtr or 
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Fakara never wandered in ferjAn (J for k gnttaral) or Domad 
Iiaintets, disperaedly after their kindreda, which ia everywhere 
the oomad manner, for the advantage of pasture ; bnt they 
jonmey and encamp always together. And caase was that, 
with bnt half-friends, and those mostly ontraged upon their 
borders, or wholly enemies, there were too many reckonings 
required of them ; and their country lies open. Zeyd's Aarab 
were six booths : a divorced wife's tent, mother of his young 
and only son, was next him ; then the tent of another cast-off 
honsewife, mother of a ward of his, Sett&m, and by whom he 
had himself a daughter ; and besides these, (Zeyd had no near 
kinsfolk,) a camel-herd with the old hind his father, of Zeyd's 
father's time, and the shepherd, with their alliance. Forlorn 
persons will join themaelves to some sheykh's menzil,and there 
was with us an aged widow, in wretchedness, who played the 
mother to her dead daughter's fatherless children, a son so 
deformed that like a beast he crept upon the sand [ya latif, " oh 
happy sight 1 " said this most poor and desolate grandam, with 
religions irony, in her patient sighing] — and an elf-haired girl 
wonderfully foul-looking. Boothless, they led their lives nnder 
the skies of God, the boy was naked as he came into the desert 
world. The camel upon which they rode was an oblation of the 
common charity ; but what were their daily food only that (3od 
knoweth which feedeth all life's crestores. Th ere is no Bednwy 
so impious that will chide and bite at such, his own tribesfolk, 
or mock those whom God has so sorely afflicted ; nor any may 
repulse Aem wheresoever they wilt alight in the common 
wilderness soil. Sometimes there stood a stranger's booth 
among ns, of nomad passengers or an household in exile from 
the neighbour tribesmen : such will come in to pitch by a sheykh 
of their acquaintance. 

Hirfa ever demanded of her husband toward which part 
shoold "the house" be built. "Dress the face, Zeyd would 
answer, to this part," showing her with hia hand the south, for 
if his booth's face be all day turned to the hot eon there will 
come in fewer young loitering and parasitical fellows that would 
be his coffee-dnnkers. Since the sheukh, or heads, alone receive 
their tribe's surra, it is not much that they should be to the 
arms coffee-hosts. I have seen Zeyd avoid as he saw them 
approach, or even rise ungraciously upon such men's presenting 
themselves, (the half of every booUi, namely the men's side, is 
at all times open, and any enters there that will, in tibe free 
desert,) and tney mormuring he tells them, wellaJi, his affairs 
do call him forth, adieu, he must away to the mejlis, go they 
and seek the coSee elsewhere. Bat were there any sheykh 
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with them, a coffee lord, Zeyd conid not honestly choose bat 
abide and serve them with coSee ; and if he be absent himself, 
yet any sheykhly man coming to a sheykh'a tent, coSee maot 
be made for him, except he gently protest, " billah, he woald 
not drink." Hirf a, a sheykh'B danghter and bis nigh kinswoman, 
was a faithful make to Zeyd in all his sparing policy. 

Onr menzil now standing, the men step over to Zeyd's coffee- 
fire, if the sheykh be not gone forth to the mejlis to drink his 
mid>day cnp Uiere, A few gathered sticks are flang down 
beside the hearth : with flint and steel one stoops and strikes 
fire in tinder, he blows and cherishes those seeds of the cheerfnl 
flame in some dry camel-dung, sets the burning sherd nnder diy 
straws, and powders over more dry camel-dung. As the fire 
kindles, the sheykh reaches for his iUlliU, coffe&-pots, which are 
carried in ihafatya, coffee-gear basket ; this people of a nomad 
life bestow each thing of theirs in a proper heyt, it would other- 
wise be lost in their daily removing. One rises to go fill np the 
pots at the water-skins, or a bowl of water is handed over the 
curtain from the woman's Bide ; the pot at the fire, Hirfa reaches 
over her little palm-fnll of green coffee-berries. We sit in a 
half ring about the hearth ; there come in perhaps some ac- 
quaintance or tribesmen straying between the next menzihi. 
Zeyd prepared coffee at the hours ; afterward, when he saw is 
me little liking of his coffee-water, h« went to drink the cup 
abroad ; if he went not to the mejlis, he has hidden himself two 
or three hoars like an owl, or they would say as a dog, in my 
little close tent, although intolerably heated through the thin 
canvas in the mid-day sun. It was a mirth to see Zeyd lie and 
swelter, and in a trouble of mind bid us report to all comers 
that ' Zeyd was from home ' : and where his elvish tribesmen 
were merry as beggars to detect him, Muhkarin el-Beduw I 
" the nomads (say the settled Arabs) are full of wily evasions." 

The sheykhs and principal persons assemble at the great 
sheykh's or another chief tent, when they have alighted upon 
any new camping-ground ; there they drink coffee, the most 
holding yet the camel-stick, mishaab, viehjdn or bakhorra, as a 
Bceptre,(a usage of the ancient world,) in their hands. The few 
first questions among them are commonly of the new dispositions 
of their several menzUs : as, " Rahyd! ^the sheykh's brother), 
fen ahl-ak t where be thy people (pitched) ? — Etk-Tkenyeh (the 
sheykh's son), /en ahl-ak f — ifehsan (a good simple man, and 
who had married Zeyd's only sister,) — Khdlaf and the rest, 
where be your menzils ? — Zeyd is not here ! who has seen Zeyd ? 
— and Mijwtl, where are his Aarab?" for every new march 
displaces these nomads, and few booths in the shortness of the 
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desert horizon are anywhere in sigfat. Yon aee the Bednins 
silent whilst cofiFee is being made ready, for all their costntoo 
talk hae been nttered an hnndred times already, and some sit 
beating the time away and for pastime limning with their 
driving-sticks in the idle sand. They walk about with these gay 
sticks, in the daytime : bnt where menzils are far asnnder, or 
after nightfall, they carry the sword in their hands : the sword 
is BOBpended with a cord from the shonlder. The best metal is 
the Ajamy, a little bent with a simple crossed hilt (beantifal ia 
the form), wonnd abont with metij wire ; next to the Persian 
they reckon the Indian blade, el-Hindy. 

In. nomad ears this word, Aarab, signifies "the people". 
Bedoin passengers when they meet with herdsmen in the desert 
enquire, Fen, el-Aarah t " where is the folk ? " Of the maltitnde 
of nomad tribes east and west, they say in ptnral wise, et-Arbdn. 
This other word, Bednin, received into all onr langaages, is in 
the Arabian speech BedAwy, that is to say inhabitant of the 
waste, {bddia,) in the plural Bedakwy {ait dipth.), bat commonly 
il-£iduw. As we sit, the little cup, of a few black drops, is 
served twice ronnd. When they have swallowed those boiling 
sips of coffee-water, and any little news has been related among 
them, the men rise one aHer other to go home over the hot 
sand : all are barefoot, and very rarely any of those Aarab has 
ft pair of sandals. So every one is come again to his own, they 
say the mid-day prayers ; and when they have breakfasted, they 
will mostly slumber out the sultry mid-day hours in their house- 
wife's closed apartment. I have asked an honest wife, " How 
may yonr lubbers slug out these long days till evening ? " and 
she answered, demurely smiling, " How, edr, but in solace with 
the hareem ! ** 

The h6jra, or small flittiug-tent, laid out by the bonsewife, 
with its cords stretched to the piua upon the ground, before the 
am'd&n or props be set up under, is in this form : to every pair 
of cords, is a pair of stakes ; there are three stakes to every 
pair of cords in the waist of the tent. Greater booths are 
stayed by more pairs of waist-cords, and stand upon taller 
staves. The Aarab tent, which they call the bet/t [pi byHt] 
esshaar, "abode, booth, or honse of hair," that is of blaotc 
worsted or hair-cloth, has, with its pent roof, somewhat the 
form of a cottage. The tent-stuff, strong and rude, is defended 
by a list sewed under at the heads of the am'd&n, and may last 
out, th^ say, a generation, only wearing thinner ; bnt whea 
their roof-cloth is thread-bare it is a feeble shelter, thrilled by 
the darting beams of the Arabian sun, and casting only a grey 
shadow. The Arabian tent strains strongly npon all the otavea 
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and in good holding ground, may reeisfc tbe boistierons blaBta 
which happen at the crises of the year, especially in some deep 
moantainons valleys. Even in weak sand the tents are seldom 
overblown. Yet the cords, iutti el-beyt, which are worsted-twist 
of the women's spinning, oft-times burst : who therefore (as 
greater sheykhs) can spend silver, will have them of hempen 
purchased in the town. In all the road tribes they every year 
receive rope, with certain clothing and utensils, on account of 
their haj surra. The tent-stuff is seamed of narrow lengths of 
the housewives' rude worsted weaving ; the yarn is their own 
apinniug, of the minted wool of the sheep and camels* and 
goats' hair together. Thus it is that the cloth is blackish : we 
read in the Hebrew Scripture, " Black as the tents of Eedar." 
Good webster-nives weave in white borders made of their sheep's 
wool, or else of their gross-Bpun cotton yarn (the cotton wool 
is purchased from Medina or the sea coast). 

When the tent-cloth is stretched upon the stakes, to this roof 
they hang the tent-curtains, often one long, skirt-cloth which - 
becomes the walling of the nomad booth: the selvedges are 
broached together with wooden skewers. The booth front is 
commonly left open, to the half at least we have seen, for the 
mvhuid or men's sitting-room : the other which is the women's 
and household side, is sometimes seen closed (when they would 
not be espied, whether sleeping or cooking) with a fore-cloth ; 
the woman's part is always separated from the men's apartment 
by a hanging, commonly not much more than breast or neck 
high, at the waist poles of the tent. The mukaad is never 
fenced in front with a tent-cloth, only in rain they incline the 
am'dju and draw down the tent eaves lower. The nomad tents 
are thus very ill lodging, and the Bednins, clothed no better 
than the dead, suffer in cold and stormy weather. In winter 
they sometimes load the back-cloth groand.hem with great 
stones, and fence their open front at the men's side with dry 
bushes. The tent side-cloths can be shifted according to the 
wind and sun : thus the back of the Beduin booth may become 
in a moment the new front. A good honsewife will bethink 
herself to unpin and shift the curtain, that her husband's guests 
may have shadow and the air, or shelter. 

Upon the side of the hareem, that is the household apartment, 
is stored all their husbandry. At the woman's cnrtain stand the 
few tent-cloth sacks of their poor baggage, Sl-gush : in these is 
bestowed their corn and rice if they have any ; certain lumps of 
rock-salt, for they will eat nothing insipid ; also the housewife's 
thrift of wool and her spun yam, — to be a good wool-wife is 
honourable among Aarab women ; and some fathoms perhaps of 
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new calico. There may be with the rest a root of er'n or tan 
wood, the scarlet chips are steeped in water, and in two or three 
days, between r&hlas, they care therein their goat-skins for 
girbies and semllies, besidea the leather for watering-backets, 
watering-troaghs, and other nomad gear. The poorest wife will 
hare some box, (commonly a fairing from the town,) in which 
are laid ap her few household medicines, her comb and her 
mirror, mirguba, her poor inherited ornaments, the ear-ringa and 
noee-ring ofsilrer or even golden (from the former generations); 
and with these any small things of her hosband's, (no pockets 
are made in their clothing,) which she has in her keeping. Bat 
if her good-man be of substance, a sheykh of sarra, for bis 
bandle of reals and her few precioas tfamgs she has a locked 
ooffer painted with, vermilion from Medina, which in the r&hla 
ia trassed (also a mark of sheykhly estate) apon her bearing, 
camel.— lAe to this I have mnsed, might be that ark of things 
sacred to the public religion, which was in the nomad life of B, 
Israel. 

Commonly the housewife's key of her box ia seen as a glitter- 
ing pendant, upon ber veil backward; and hangs, with her 
thimble and pincers, (to pluck the thorns oat of their bare soles,) 
by a gay scarlet lace, from the circlet of the head-band. Their 
clott^ dates, if they have any, are stived in heavy pokes of 
camel-hide, that in the r&hla are seen flattering npon the 
bearing-cattle with long thongs of leather. This apparel of 
fringes and tassels is always to the Semitic hamour ; of the like 
we read in Moses, and see them in the antique Jewish scalp- 
tares. Of tiieir old camel sack-leather, moiaty with the jnice of 
the dates, they cut the best sandals. The fall-bellied sweating 
water-skins are laid, not to fret at the ground, npon frew 
sprays of broom or other green in the desert; amongst all 
stands the great brazen pot, Jidda, tinned within by the nomad 
smith, or by the artificer in their market village. They boil in 
it their batter, (when they have any, to make samn,) and their 
few household messes ; they seethe the gnest-meal therein in 
the day of hospitality. 

The Aarab ht/4t ahaar are thas tents of haircloth made 
honsewise. The " hoases of hair " accord with that sorry land- 
acafw \ Tent is the Semitic house : their clay house is built in 
like manner ; a public hall for the men and guests, and an 
inner woman's and hoaeehold apartment. Like to this was 
Moses' adorned house of the nomad God in the vrildemesB. 
Also the firmament, in the Hebrew prophet, is a tabernacle of 
the one hoasehold of God's creation. These flittbg-houses in 
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tlie wilderness, dwelt in by robbers, are also Banctaariea of 
" God's gnests," tke4f Ullah, the passengers and who they be 
that haply alight before them. Perilons rovers in the field, the 
herdsmen of the desert are kings at home, fathers of hospitality 
to all that seek to them for the night's harbour. " Be we not 
all, say the poor nomads, guests of Ullah f " Has God given 
onto them, God's guest shall partake with them thereof: if 
they will not for God render His own, it should not go well 
witli them. The gnest entered, and sitting down amongst them, 
they observe an honourable silence, asking no antimely questions, 
(snch is school and nnrtnre of the desert,) until he have eaten 
or drunk somewhat at the least, and by " the bread and salt " 
there is peace established between them, For a time (that ia 
counted two nights and the day in the midst, whilst their food 
is in him). Snch is the golden world and the " assurance of 
Ullah " in the midst of the wilderness : travelled Beduins are 
amazed to see the sordid inhospitality of the towns ; — bnt where 
it were impossible that the nomad costom should hold. 

Zeyd told as one day his old chance at Damascus (the tribe 
was then in the North) ; and how he had disputed in this sense 
with a government man (Dowlfiny) of late, some Haj ofBcer, 
WTulher were nigher unto God the life of townsfolk or of the 
Aarai. — 0^,cer : " Some of you neither pray nor fast, the 
Bednw are incessantly riding in forays ; ye are manslayers for 
a little booty, and violent reavers of other men's goods. God 
wot, and though yonr mouths confess the Prophet, ye be little 
better than the kuffdr (heathen, — Jews and Christians). Ye 
discern not betwixt the hal&l and the harrdm ; but we, knowing 
the good and the evil, are the better Moslemin." Zet/d : " All 
this I can grant; bnt hearken! a stranger alighting at a Beduin 
booth, we welcome him, and are busy to serve him and we 
prepare the guest-supper ; and when he has eaten, in the same 
place he sleeps, in the assurance of Ullah, and with the morning 
light he rises np refreshed to hold on his journey. But ha 1 
when I came to es-Sham, riding upon my thelitl, it was an 
evening (at the supping hour), and passing weary and hungry 
by the silk, I alighted before some door where I thought to 
take my night-lodging. As I knocked, one cries within, Minf 
Who ? who ? I answered * Thaif ! (a gaeat) and Ihou behind 
the door, open quickly ! ' But the voice said, ' thon which 
standest knocking, seek further down the siik, where ia many 
a house, and there is nothing here ; go in peace, good man.' 
This is the manner with them all, and they are not ashamed, 
billah ! Then, not having tasted food that day (the wayfaring 
nomad eats not till his alighting), I lay me down in the dust of 
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yonr Btreet, slaiii with hunger and seeking to etnmber. This 
IS their de&ling with Btrongers which enter your towns ! — And 
well&h the Dowl&ny allowed oar life to be nigher nnto Qod, 
becanse of the hospitality." So much they hold of this godly 
human virtne, as wherein a man may be jnet before the 
" Bonntif d1 UUah ", and like to a poor player of the Dinne 
Providence, With all this, there lacks not Arabic hospitality 
in the good city of Damascns ; it is little less than I hare 
afterwards seen in the upland Arabian towns. There are 
worthy sheykhs in the Med4n, that village quarter of ea-Shem, 
men of the antique Eomplicity, which keep nearly the open 
hospitality of the outlying rill^;eB. • • • 



* * • The waste circuit of the Fukara begins abont DAr el- 
Hamra and reaches to Blr el-6farannem : it is not less wide tiom 
the derb el-haj eastward to the mountain Sirrd, at the border of 
Nejd. This is ae much as certain of our English counties ; and 
they are nearly eight hundred souls. Their tents are two hun- 
dred ; I have been able to survey them at once, when we were 
summering later about the wells of el-HSjr. Small is these 
nomads' horizon ; few of them know much land beyond their 
own dtraa or ont of common ways, as the paths to Eflyil thnr 
political or Medina their religious metropolis. In distant forays 
they must hire a daUl or land-pilot to ride with them ; he is 
commonly some former exile or gnest in that country of which 
be will now betray the hospitality. Seldom (as in any general 
migrations) do they come to a knowledge of strange dtras. 
The whole world they can hardly imagine to be other than 
their Arabian sun-stricken wilderness, with little water and few 
palm-villages, with perhaps some populous border cityi as Mecca. 
Nomad children have bid me tell them ' how many were the 
camels of ed-Bowla ? ' The Ottoman Empire tbey could only 
think to be a tribe, whereof th^ see the Haj descending l^ 
them every year. The eldest son of the great W. Aly sheykh, 
who may live to be the head of that tribe after him, a wooden- 
headed young man, having enquired of me in which part of the 
world lay the dlrat of the Engleys, would know further the 
name of our market village ; and said earnestly, " Tell me, 
Khalll, the names of the tribes your foemen : " if be beard them 
he thought he might happen to know them. He could under- 
stand that we were kafira, bat not tbat we should be other than 
the tribes of Arabs. 
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And now to apeak of Zeyd's hotisehold. He bad another 
wife, bnt she was fled from him — ^thia is commoo, in their male 
tyranny of many marriagea — and now dwelt in her mother's 
tribe, the Bishr ; they were pasturing nigh before ns in this 
wilderness. Zeyd rode over to his nei^bonrs, and with pleasant 
promises, which well he knew to forge and feign, he wooed her 
home again. A sheykh told me she was beantifnl, " she has egg- 
great eyes ; " bnt that, when I saw her, was all her paUid 
beauty. TTie returned wife would not pitch with us, where 
jealous Hirfa was, but '* built " her booth with some kindred in 
another menzil. Zeyd and Hirfa were next conainB ; Hirfa was 
a sheykh's orphan, whom it seems he had taken partly for her 
few inherited camels. Hirfa was an nndergrown thick Bedain 
lass, her age might be twenty ; the golden youth was faded 
almost to Butnmn in her childish face, but not nnpleasing ; there 
was a merry wooden laughter always in her njouui, which ended 
commonly, from the unsatisfied heart, in sighing. ' The woman 
sighs (says the proverb) who has an ill husband.' Hirfa sighed 
ioT motherhood : she had been these two years with an husband 
and was yet Knt, as the nomads say, ' in her girlhood ' ; and 
she wept inwardly with a Semitic woman's grief. Zeyd and 
Hirfa were ae Isaac and Rebecca ; with the Beduin simplicity 
they sat daily sporting lovingly together before us, for we were 
all one family and ftiendly eyes, bat oftentimes in the midst 
Hirfa pouted ; then Zeyd would coldly forsake her, and their 
souls were anew divided. Hirfa in her weary spirit deured 
some fresh young husband, instead of thia palled Zeyd, that she 
mistrusted could not give her children. Again and again they 
bade the Christian stranger deliver judgment of their fruitless 
marriage, whether it had been lawful, as betwixt brothers' 
children. Hirfa, a testy little body, of her high birth in 
sheykhe' booths was a sheykha among the hareem, and so even 
by the men regarded ; all the principal sheukh were her nigh 
kinsmen. In the Arabian small tribes and villages there ia a 
perpetual mingling of kindred blood : to^y after ao many- 
generations who may think this Semitic race has been impaled 
thereby? — but truly we see not few brain-sick and cripples 
amongst them. 

Self-minded, a bold-faced wench, mistress Hirfa cast as she 
should not a pair of eyes upon their herdsman, a likely young 
man, whom in her husband's absence she wooed openly and in 
Zeyd's despite ; bat he was prudent, and faithful to Ms sheykh's 
service. Here, and though bordering the jealous Hej&z and 
the aostere Wab&by Kejd, the Fakara women go open-faced, 
and (where all are kindred) I conld never perceive amongst tl)eiq 
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any jealousy o£ the husbands. In this tribe of date-eatera, there 
was not almost a well-grown man, besides the sbeykh Motlog 
and his sons, nor any comely woman. Zeyd woald tame his 
little wilful wife ; and npon a time he corrected her with the 
rod in the night. 

The comedy of Hirfa and Zeyd was become matter of daily 
raillery in the mejlis of the coffee-drinking shenkh their consins ; 
where, arriving alone, I might hear them say, " Eigh ! here 
comes Khain : mdrkahba, welcome, Khalll ; make place for 
Khaltl ; pass np, Khaltl, and ait thon here beside me." — " Well 
met, Khalll! but where is thine nncle Zeyd to-day ? " — " Zeyd is 
zaJildn, or melancholy ; he lies in this mood wilfnlly slumbering 
out the day at home : " — in the lands of the snn, men willingly 
sleep out their sorrow. " But tell us, knowst thon was Hirfa 
beat ? what news to-day ? Khaltl, do yon lore yonr nncle ? " 
One said who did not love him {Kkdlaf AUAi/da, an exile, of the 
shenkh of W. Aly), " Zeyd is not a man, who beats his wife ; it 
is a^marra, woman, that will strike a marra; do your people 
BO, Khalll ? " I answered, " Nay, sarely ; unless it be some nn- 
gracions vrretch." And he, " It is thus amongst us Beduw, ayb, 
a shame, wellah." The walea of Zeyd's driving^stick were 
ever in her stubborn little spirit; and at the next alighting 
from a r&hla, when she had hastily bnilt the booth and Zeyd 
was walked to the mejlis, leaving all, Hirfa ran back embittered 
into the wilderness. A devout Beduin of our menzil, he of the 
meteors, held awhile her two little hands, beseeching her to 
return to her patience ; but, a sheykh's daughter, she would not 
be held and peevishly she broke from him. 

Of a disaSected Beduin wife, such is the public remedy ; to 
show herself to be alienated itom her husband, and ready to 
forsake his wedlock and household, thus putting upon him a 
common scorn, because he will not dismiss her. There followed 
after Hirfa, as soon as he heard the tidings, her next kinsman 
of the mother's side, one that resembled Hirfa as if he had been 
her brother : she was running like an ostrich alone in the wild 
desert. An hour passed till he led her home to ns, and left her 
again sorrowful at her own and Zeyd's tent. " Ha, Khaltl," said 
he, what wilt thou give me now that I have fetched in thine 
aunt ^ain, who pours thee out I^ban and water? and (showing 
me his cntlass), Wellah, I have brought her hesseyf by con- 
straint of the sword." Zeyd, displeased, now ranged some nights 
to his Bishr wife's booth ; and jealous Hirfa, not suffering Uiis 
new despite, another day, even in the presence of strangers, 
Zeyd's guests, fled forth in the gall of her heart from the newly 
pitched tent when the people alighted at a menzil ; Zeyd sat 
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OD, &sa man a^ffrieved, only lookiDgafterher, butnot faindenng 
(in their eyea it had been unseemly, that man's life is free). 
The fugitive Beduin wife has good leave to run whithersoerer 
she would ; she is free aa the desert, there is none can detain 
her. Hirfa hied then to her mother's kindred, and sat down, all 
sighs, in her annfc's booth j and in what beyt soever a running 
wife have taken refuge, not her own wedded husband may 
honestly appear to reclaim his part in her. 

The strangers departed, and Zeyd sat by his now desolate 
booth in long heaviness of mind ; but to uiow any lively re- 
sentment, only by occasion of a woman, had been ill nurture 
and unmanly. He stretched himself upon the sand to sleep 
out his grief, and slumbered with his head in the scaldiug 
sun. The nomads make religion, to observe this mildness and 
forbearance in the hoasehold life ! " God's peace " is in that 
parcel of the great and terrible wildernesa, which is shadowed 
byeveiT poor herdsman's booth. Bye and bye I shook him and 
said, " It is not good so to sleep and swoon in the snn." We 
went then together to seek coSee at the mejlis, where, some 
malicious ones smiling at his sadness and new troubled looks, 
Zeyd complained in his great, now nntoned voice, ' that he hod 
no longer an household, — unless it were that Khaltl (their guest) 
would fetch Hirfa home.' Every tiding is presently wide blown 
in all the open tents of a nomad menzil, and there is no idle 
tale that will not ride upon the tongues, light as leaves, of witless 
Beduins, to drive the empty hours. 

The common voice blamed Hirfa's second flight : " How, they 
said, abandon Zeyd's tent in the presence of guests, and they 
were strangers ! " — " Ha ! " there answered an aged mother of 
onr menxil to the old hind her husband, " dost hear, S&lih ? 
The hareem be good for little now-a-days, — ay, billah ! I say 
they are all corrupted-like ; but it be only myself I " Those 
strangers were certain Howeytfit (Terabin) Bedaw and mer- 
chantmen, from the Syrian seabord desert, under Gaza, and who 
every spring-time return hither, as camel brokers, amon^ the 
Aarab. They passing by us in the end of the r&hla, Zeyd had 
called them from his menzil to alight with him and rest them- 
selves. They aat down on the sand, whilst the tents were 
building, and he brought them forth the mid-day commons of 
their wretched country, a bowl of muety dates and another 
of the foul desert water. They, seeing this hap of the host's 
renegade wife, as men that conld their courtesy, dispatched 
themselves and rising from the slender breakfast, gave thanks ; 
yet a little with that unhandsome citizens' hamility which is 
not in the easy carriage of the nomads : Beduins bless the host 
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and yield their thanks onto God ; but these were border countiy- 
men, and had almost the daunted looks of townspeople, in the 
deep wilderness. They purchase only of the best beasts: 
although they bid high prices the Aarab are never very willing 
to sell them. The camel they think is a profitable possession, 
a camel will bring forth the camel, bat money is barren good 
that passes quite away in the using. Commonly they will sell 
of their beasts only when they hare some present need o£ reals, 
and then eooner of the males; but they are the better for 
carriage. 

For robust he-camels of good stature was paid, by the brokers, 
as much as fifty reals ; the half told ia the hand, the rest is 
counted out in calico, which the nomad may readily sell away 
again, for sbirt^cloths, in the desert. This the traders brought 
m>m Syria ; and, selling here at the price of Teyma, they ^in 
for their rifiks and charges not above the fourth ^&rt. The 
purchased camels they will sell again in Egypt and Syria. 
Sach brokers travel, ,mo8t years, through all parts of the upland 
Arabia, to bay for ihe border-countries, and thereby theprice,of 
camels had been doubled within few years ; it is now almost one 
throQghout the northern country : and any need rising in the 
border lands, as for a war declared with Abyssinia, Arabia 
might be searched in few weeks by these emissaries, and, an 
advance offered, there conld be brought forth many thonsands 
of camels. Bat this is very costly carri^e in an ejipedition, 
since six camels' backs must be set nnder every ton burden. 

The Howeyt^t asked me what I did there in that Beduin 
world ? I told them I had visited their country, and lodged in 
their circle-villa^s of tents, and seen how they plough the wild 
sand with camMs. "To-morrow's dawn (said they, friendly) 
we ride homeward. Were it not better for thee to return with 
M?" • • * 



* • * I enquired of those dealers, how they hoped to pass 
safely with their merchandise to HoweytSt country, which begins 
about two hundred and fifty miles from hence at J. Sherra ? 
They told me, " We have taken a rafik from every tribe upon 
the way thither." The Arabian raffk, often an enemy, is a 
paid brotherKif-the-road, that for a modest fee takes upon him 
to quit the convoy from all hostile question and encoauter of 
hia own tribesmen. Thus Arabian wayfarers may. ride with 
little dread through hostile marches, and be received even to 
their enemies* hospitality. 
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When I onderstood in onr menzil that tbis is the gnest'a 
honoorable office, I went the next afternoon to call Hirfa home 
to Zeyd's hoosehold ; where else she had been abashed to retam 
of herself and they to seek her. I fonnd Hirfa a little Bhame- 
faced, sitting in the midst of her gossips ; old wife-folk that 
had been friends of her dead mother ; they were come together 
to the annt's booth to comfort her, and there were the young 
men her coosina. Sad-faced sat the chUdless yonng wife, she 
was playing fondly with a neighbour's babe. ' Khalil, she said, 
mnst fill her great tobacco pipe, galliHn, or she would not bear 
my words.' The old wives cried out, " Thon art, Khaltl, to fill 
all our galliflnB (they are great tobacco ' bibbers '), and else we 
will not let Hirfa go." '^e young men said they would keep 
Hirfa, and marry her themselTes, and not give her again " to 
that wicked Zeyd." 

The tobacco distributed, I took Hirfa by the little Bednish 
hand (never labouring, they have all these little hands), and 
bidding her rise, the little peevish housewife answered me, 
' Snt she would not be held, Efaaltl must let go her hand.' I 
said then, " I will bring thee home, hostess, return with me ; 
and else I mnst alight to pitch my tent by thee, from the next 
r&hla." Hirfa: "That do, Khaltl, and welcome: I and thou 
will go, — ah ! where we shall eat s camel together (she would 
say a bountiful household), only fill thon again my gallifin." 
The AuiU : " And mine, KhalU ; or Hirfa ia ours, ay, and we 
will not let her go." Having filled the gallidns of them all, I 
asked if onr mistress Hirfa were not now coming. A yonng 
cousin said " I am her father, and Hirfa is mine, ^alU ; no ! we 
will not give her more to Zeyd." Said her aunt : " Well, go 
over, Ehalil ; Hirfa follows, and all we (the bevy of old women) 
accompany her " (to bring her home honourably). Soon after, 
arriving before my tent-^rar, they called me out to pay them 
another dole of tobacco : — And HirCa sat again in her own 
boyt. 

The woman's lot ia here nnequal concnbinage, and in this 
necessitous life a weary servitude. The possession in her of 
parents and tutors has been yielded at some price, (in contempt 
and constraint of her weaker sex,) to an husband, by whom she 
may be dismissed in what day he shall have no more pleasure 
in her. It may be, (though seldom among nomads their will is 
forced,) that those few flowering years of her youth, with her 
virginity have been yielded to some man of unlikely age. And 
his heart ia not hers alone ; but, if not divided already, she 
must look to divide her marrit^ in a time to come with other. 
And certainly as she withers, which is not long to come, or 
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having no fair adventure to bear male children, she will as thing 
unprofitable be cast off; meanwhile all the hooBe-labonr is hers, 
&ud with his love will be lost. What oneness of hearts can be 
betwixt these lemana, whose lota are not faithfnlly joined ? 
Sweet natural love may bud for a moment, but not abide in so 
nneren ways. Love is a dovelike confidence, and thereto con- 
sents not the woman's heart that is wronged. 

Few then are the nomad wives whose years can be long happy 
in marriage ! they are few indeed or nearly none that continue 
in their first husband's household. Such are commonly mothers 
of many children, or wedded in needy families, so that the 
houee-fathers are not able to maintain another honsewife. Biit 
substantial and sheykhly persons will have done betimes with 
these old wives, and pass to new bride-beds, or they were not 
Moslemin ; and being rich men they spend cheerfully for new 
wives as they will spend for the seasonable change of clothing. 
The cast housewife may be taken np by another worthy man, 
in favour of some old liking, or pass to the new marriage and 
household service of some poorer person. The woman's joy and 
her comfort is to be mother of sons, that at least she may remain 
a matron in her boy's tent, when even his hard father shall have 
repudiated her. It was thus with Ohrobny, Zeyd's young son 
Selfm's mother. Zeyd, pitying her tears, had found her another 
hnsband of poor Khamdla folk, by whom she had now a new 
babe : but the man dealt unkindly with her ; wherefore returning 
to her young son, she was pitched again as an uncheerful widow 
to live by Zeyd. A day dawned, and Ghrobny's booth was 
away \ the Arabs stood half laughing and wondering, for it was 
a poor-spirited creature, that had been a fair woman in her 
youth, tUl we understood of Sellm she had loaded upon her 
camel in the night-time and was stolen away to the Kbamaly 
in a distant meuzU. The wretch, the day before, coming 
hither, had kissed her and vowed like a smooth lover to receive 
her again. But after two days the poor fond woman, and now 
little pleasing, returned to us nith red eyes, to embi-ace her 
child, who had remained iu the meanwhile confnsed with his 
father ; and from the next r&hla, the drivelling and desolate 
wife alighted as before to encamp by Zeyd. 

These Aarab say, "the hareem are twice the men, in 
number." If that be so, natural reason should teach that a 
man may have more wives than one ; and I can think that 
the womankind exceed them. From spring months to spring 
months, nine months in the year, the most nomad women are 
languishing with hunger : they bear few children ; of two at a 
birth I have heard no mention among them. They are good 
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motliers, and will suckle the babe very long at their meagre 
breasts, if they be not again with child. In Zeyd's encamp- 
ment was a little damsel of four years, not yet weaned ; and 
the mother said, " We have no goats, there is nanght in this 
waste, and what else might I do for my little bint P They 
wash their babes in camel-urine, and think thus to help them 
from insects : it is acrid, especially when the cattle hare browsed 
of certain alkaline bnshes, as the rimth. And in this water 
they all comb out their long hair, both men and women, yet 
sometimes thereby bleaching their locks, so that I have seen 
yonng men's braided " horns " grizzled. There is a strange 
cnstom, (not only of nomad women, but in the Arabic countries 
even among Cluistians, which may seem to remain of the old 
idolatry among them,) of mothers, their gossips, and even yonng 
maidens, visiting married women to kiss with a kind of devotion 
the hamtnam of the male children. 

In all Arabia both men and women, townsfolk, and Bednins, 
where they may come by it, paint the whites of their eyes blue, 
with kohl or antimony ; thns Mohammed Ibn Bashtd has his 
bird-like eyes painted. Not only would they be more love- 
looking, in the sight of their women, who have painted them, 
and that braid their long manly side-locks ; but they hold that 
this sharpens too and will preserve their vision. With long 
hair shed in the midst, and hanging down at either side in 
braided horns, and false eyes painted blue, the Arabian man's 
long head under the coloured kerchief, is in our eyes more than 
half feminine ; and in mnch they resemble women. 

Townswomen of well-faring families, in alt the old govern- 
ment of the Wahfiby are taught the prayers ; and there are 
some that have learned to read. In the nomad tribes women 
are seldom seen to pray, except in ramatkdn, the month of 
bodily abstinence and devotion : they are few which know the 
prayers ; I suppose even the half of the men have not learned 
them. The Bednwy, in Arabia, passes for as good aa a clerk 
that can say his formal devotion : the nomads which have mnch 
praying amongst them, are the more ill-natured. Women pray 
not as the men, falling upon their faces ; but they recite the 
form of words with folded arms and kneeling, " M-entha, the 
female (mild to labonr and bringing forth the pastoral riches) 
is, of all animals, the better, say the Arabians, save only in 
mankind." Yet this is not an opinion of all Arabs, for the hurr, 
or dromedary stallion, is preferred for his mascnline strength by 
the Moors or Western Arabs. Upon the human entba the 
Semites cast all their blame. Hers is, they think, a maleficent 
natnre, and the Aarab complain that "uie has seven lives." 
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The ArabB are contrary to womankind, apon whom they woold 
have God's cntse ; " some (say tlie Bedaw) are poisoners of 
husbands, and there are many adnltereeses." They, being fall 
of impotent iniquity themselves, too lightly reproach the honest 
housewives, although not without some cause : but what might 
not those £nd to tell all day agun of the malignant incon- 
stancy of husbands ? The horma they wonld have under sub- 
jection : admitted (they say) to an equality, the ineptitude of 
her evil nature will break forth. They check her all day at 
home, and let her never be enfranchised from servitude. If the 



sapient king in Jerusalem found never a good woman ; many a 
better man has found one better than himself. The veil and 
the jealous lattice are rather of the obscene Mohammedan 
ansterity in the towns : among the mild tent-dwellera in the 
open wilderness the housewives have a liberty, as where all are 
kindred ; yet their hareem are now seen in the most Arabian 
tribes half veiled. When some asked me, at Zeyd's coffee-fire, 
if our hareem went veiled, I answered, "No ! they are open-faced, 
there is no need of face-cloute among honest folk ; also I think 
among you Aarab, they which have their women's faces veiled, 
are the more dissolute tribes." The Bednins are always glad to 
hear other tribesmen blamed. It was answered, " Ay, billab, 
they ai-e corrupted." I asked Zeyd, " Art thou of this opinion ? " 
"Ehaltl — he said in his heart, < Thou thinkest as the knS&r ' — 
the face of a wife should be seen of no man besides her own 
husband." 

The woman's sex is despised by the old nomad and divine 
law in Moses ; for a female birth the days of her purification 
are doubled, also the estimation of her babe shall be at the half. 
Did she ntter any vow, it is void if her husband say no. But 
the Semitic mother of a son is in honour. We read: " Let a 
man obey his mother and his father," the Semitic scribe writing 
his mother first. And commonly it is seen amongst rude Arabs, 
the grown son has a tender regu^i toward his mother, that she 
is his dam, before the teeming love even of his fresh young 
wife. So the mother's love in the tribes is womanly, tender ; 
and naming her sons she will add some loving superstitious saw, 
as d-agal Ullak, " The Lord preserve them ! The nomad 
hareem are delivered as other mothers, with pangs, after a 
labour of certain hours. It is a fond opinion that the daughters 
of the desert are as the wild creatures, that suffer not in child- 
bearing. But her household and nation is migratory ; there is 
no indolent hope before her of comfort and repose. The herb 
is consumed daily about them, the thirsty cattle are ever 
advancing to pasture and water, the people is incessantly re- 
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moving : in the camping-gronnd of to-d&y, they cannot perhaps 
lie npon the morrow. Their bed is a mantle or tent-cloth spread 

rn the earth ; they lire indeed in the neceasltoiis nmjmci^ 
oet of the wild crestores. The nomad woman has therefore, 
of CQBtom, of neoeseity ! another courage. Are the Aarab in a 
jonmey when her time ia come ? her family halt, and alight- 
ing, they bnild the booth over her. Are the tribesmen en- 
camped P with certain elder women friends she steals forth to 
be delivered, apart in the wilderness. The nomads about jonr- 
neying, when it were peril to be left behind, she is gently lifted 
and seated as any other sick and infirm person in a nest made 
of her carpet or her tent-cloth wonnd down npon the camel 
pack-saddle, to follow riding with them in tne r^Ia : and 
that they pass their lives thns nomads feel little fatigne, bnt 
rather t^e rest in riding. * * * 
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The camels now jezzln, we wandered without care of great 
watering placeB ; the people driDking of any Bmall waters 
of the suffa, or ground 'rock. There are in all this desert 
mountain soil pit-like places of rock choked with old blown 
sand. In these sand-pools a water, of the wint«r rains, is long 
time preserved, but commonly thick and ill-smelling in the wet 
sand, and putrefying with rotten fibres of plants and urea of 
the nomads' cattle, which have been watered here from the be- 
ginning. Of such the Aarab (they prefer the thick desert water 
to pure water) now boiled their daily coffee, "which is not then 
ill-tasting. The worst ia that blackish water drawn from pits 
long forsaken, until they have been voided once; and sooner 
than drink their water I suffered thirst, and very oft passed the 
nights half sleepless. Strange are the often forms in this desert 
of wasted sand-rock, spires, needles, pinnacles, and battled 
mountains, which are good landmarks. I asked Zeyd, ' Did he 
know them all?' Answer: " From my childhood, I know as 
good as every great stone upon all our marches," that may be 
over three or four thoasand square miles. Mountain (jebel in 
the settled coontries) is commonly thulla — "rib," (and dim. 
tkuUeya,) with the nomads; — we say coast almost in like 
wise. Any tall peak, berg or monticule, serving for a land- 
mark, they call tmoU; a headland is Ichusahm, "naze, snout;" 
(khnsshm is said in Arabia for man's nose.) Some hilly 
monntain-coaBts are named hutkh ; hottin in the mouths of the 
MoaMb BedninB is said of any blunt hilly height. The desert 
waste is called khdla, " the land that ia empl^ ; " the soil, Med. 
— And such is desert Arabia. 

— But to speak now of the nomad inhabitants and how they 
lead their lives. El-Bedaw ma yetaaJmn, " toil not " (say they,) 
that is not bodily ; but their spirits are made weary with 
incessant apprehension of their enemies, and their Seui with 
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oontinaal thirst and honger. The neoesaitoaB lives of the 
Aarab may hardly reach to a virtaous mediocrity ; they are 
constrained to be robbers. " The life in the desert is better 
than any, if there were iwt the Beduio," is said proverbially by 
oasm' Arabians ; the poor Bedains they think to be fall of 
iniqai^, melaun d-weyladeyn, " of cnrsed kind, npon both sides, 
of their father and mother." Pleasant is the sojonro in the 
wandering village, in this parest earth and air, with the haman 
fellowBhip, whidi is all day met at leisure aboat the cheerfnl 
coffee fire, and amidst a thonaand new prospects. Here, where 
we now alighted, is, this day's rest, to-morrow onr home will be 
yonder. Tlie desert day returning from the east, warns the 
Bednin awake, who rises to his prayers ; or it may be, nnwitting 
of the form, he will bnt mnrmnr toward heaven the supplication 
of his fearful human nature, and say, " Ah Lord my God ! " and, 
"Oh that this day may be fortnnate ; give Thou that we see 
not the evil ! " Of daily food they have not half enongh, and 
if any head of the cattle be taken ! — how may his household yet 
live r Bye and bye the herdsman is ready, and his beasts are 
driven far from his sight. 

No sweet chittering of birds greets the coming of the desert 
light, besides man there is no voice in this waste dronght. The 
Beduins, that lay down in their cloaks npon the sandy mother- 
earth in the open tents, hardly before the middle night, are 
already np and bestirring themselves. In every codee-sbeykh's 
tent, tiiere is new fire blown in the hearth, and he seta on his 
coffee-pots ; then snatching a coal in his fingers, he will lay it 
in hia tobacco-pipe. The few oofiee-beans received from his 
honsewife are roasted and brayed ; as all is boiling, he sets out 
the little cups, fenjtyl (for fenjeyn) which we saw have been 
made, for the uningenious Arabs, in the West. When, with 
a pleasant gravity, he has nnbnckled hia gutia or cup-box, 
we see the nomad has not above three or fonr fenjeyns, 
wrapt in a rusty clout, with which he sconrs them busily, as if 
this should make his cups clean. The roasted beans are 
pounded amongst Arabs with a magnanimoas rattle — and (as 
all their labour) rhythmical — in brass of the town, or an old 
wooden mortar, gaily studded with nails, the work of some 
nomad smith. The water babbling in the small dell&l, he casts 
in his fine coffee powder, elJninn, and withdraws the pot to 
simmer a moment. From a knot in his kerchief ha takes then 
an head of cloves, a piece of cinnamon or other spice, hahar, and 
braying these, he casts their dust in after. Soon he ponra 
out some hot drops to essay his coffee ; if the taste be to his 
liking, making dexterously a nest of all the caps in hia hand 
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with pleas&Dt clattering, he is ready to pour out for the company, 
and b^ifins opon hia right hand ; and first, if snch be present, 
to any considerable sheykh and principal persona. The fenjeyn 
kakvxt IB bnt fonr sips : to fill it ap to a gnest, as in the 
northern towns, were among Bednins an injury, and of snch 
bitter meaning, " This drinE thou and depart." Then is often 
seen a contention in conrtesy amongst them, especially in any 
greater assemblies, who shall drink first. Some man that 
receives the fenjeyn in his tnm, will not drink yet, — he prof- 
fers it to one sitting in order nnder him, as to the more 
honoarable : bat the other pntting off with his hand will answer 
ebbeden, " nay, it shall never be, by Ullah ! bnt do thou drink ! " 
Thus licensed, the humble man is despatched in three sips, and 
hands np his empty fenjeyn. Bnt if he have much insisted, by 
this he opens his willingness to be reconciled with one not his 
friend. That neighboor, seeing the company of coffee-drinkers 
watching him, may with an honest grace receive the cnp, and 
let it seem not willing : bat an hard man will sometimes rebnt 
the other's gentle profiler. 

Some may have taken lower seats than becoming their 
sheykhly blood, of which the nomads are jealous ; entering 
untimely, they sat down ont of order, sooner than trouble all 
the company. A sheykh, coming late and any businese going 
forward, will often sit far out in the assembly ; and show hmself 
a popular person in this kind of honourable humility. The 
more inward in the booths is the higher place ; where also is, 
with the sheykhs, the seat of a stranger. To sit in the loose 
circnit withont and before the tent, is for the common sort. 
A tribesman arriving presents himself at that part, or a little 
lower, where in the eyes of all men his pretension will be well 
allowed ; and in snch observances of good nature, is a nomad 
man's honour among his tribesmen. And this is nigh all that 
serves the nomad for a consdence, namely, that which men 
will hold of him. A poor person approaching from behind, 
stands obscnrely, wrapped in his tattered mantle, with grave 
ceremonial, until those sitting indolently before him ia the sand 
shall vouchsafe to take notice of him: then they rise unwillingly, 
and giving back enlarge the cofTee-circIe to receive him. But 
if there arrive a sheykh, a coffee-host, a ricbard amongst them 
of a few cattle, all the coxcomb companions within will hail 
him with their pleasant adulation, ta4xd henniyi, " Step thou np 
hither." 

The astute Fnkara shenkh surpass all men in their coffee- 
drinking courtesy, and Zeyd himself was more than any large 
of this gentleman-like imposture : he was full of swaggering 
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complacence and complimente to an humbler person. With 
what suavity could he encourage, and gently too compel a man, 
and riemg himself yield him parcel of another man's room ! In 
BQch faehions Zeyd showed himself a bonntifal great man, who 
indeed was the greatest niggard. The caps are drank twice 
abont, each one sipping after other's lips without misliking ; to 
the great coffee aheykhs the cap may be filled more times, bnt 
this 18 an adulation of the coffee-server. There are some of the 
Fukara shenkh so delicate Sybarites, that of those three bitter 
sips, to draw out all their joyance, twisting, taming and tossjog 
again the cup, they conld make ten. The cofEee-senice ended, 
the grounds are poared ont from the small into the great 
Btore-pot that is reserved full of warm water : with the bitter 
lye, the nomads will make their next bever, and think they 
spare coffee. 

— This of the greater coffee gatherings : bnt to speak rather 
of the small daily company in a private she;^ kh's menzil, drawn 
together to the clatter of the good man's mrlydt or coffee-pestle. 
Grave, with levity, is the indolent nomad man's countenance. 
As many Bedoin heads, bo many galliAns or tobacco-pipes, with 
commonly nothing to pat in them. Is any man seen to have 
a little of the coveted leaf, knotted in his kerchief, he durst 
not deny to divide it with them, — which if he witliheld, yet 
pretenduig mirth, the rest would have it from him, perforce. 
If there be none found among them, they sit raking the old 
filth oot of their gallidns and, with sorry cheer, pat the coal 
Dpon that, which they have mixed with a little powdered dry 
camel-dung or some sere herbage : thus they taste at least a 
savour (such sweetness to them) of tobacco, whereof, when they 
are any while deprived, I have seeo them chop their pipe-stems 
small for the little tobacco moistore which remained in them ; 
and laying a coal apon this drenched wood they " drink " in the 
fume wit^ a last solace. 

The best pipe-heads are those wrought in etone by the bands 
of the Bddoins ; the better stone ia found two days below H^r, 
and by Teyma. Besides they use the sel>il,or earthenware bent 
tabe of the Syrian haj market. Their gailiQn stem is made of 
the branch of some wild fig-tree, grown by desert waters, or 
of plum-tree from the oasis ; they bore it with a red-hot iron 
over the evening watch-fires. Comfortatives of the brain and 
vital spirits, and stay of importnuate hanger, we find the 
Arabian nomads abandoned to the usage of coffee and tobacco ; 
in both tbey all observe the same costtHns and ceremony, whidi 
we might imagine therefore, without book, to be come down in 
their generations from some high antiquity. So much are they 
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idly given to these tent pleasures, tliat many Bednins tbink 
they may hardly remember themselves of a morning, till they 
have sipped coffee, and " drunk " upon it a galUdn of tobacco. 
The coveted solace of the grape, in the veins of their old idol- 
worahipping fathers, is no more remembered by the Beduin 
tradition ; even their former artillery, the bows and arrows, 
hardly two centuries laid down, I have found almost out of mind 
amongst them. We see the Arabian race lasting without change, 
only less than their eternal deserts ; but certain inventiona 
(guns, tobacco, coffee) sprung up in the world, and falling, 
like their reKgion, to the national hnmour, have as hastily 
prevailed among them. Even the outlying great waste 
Peninsula is carried by the world's great changes ! History 
shows a marvellona levity of their hundred tribes ; part fearing 
for themselves, and partly in the hope of booty, converting 
(so they will ever to the stronger), in one generation, from 
their ancient idols to the new and soon grown faction of 
Mohammed in religion. • • " 



• ' ■ For the Beduins sitting in the coffee-tent of their menzil, 
whentheaunmountsit,istimQ togooverto themejUs, "sitting," 
the congregation or parliament of the tribesmen. There also is 
the pnblio ooffee drinking, held at Motlog's or some other one of 
the chief sheykhs* worsted " houses " ; where the great sheykh 
and the coffee companions may that morrow be assembled : for 
where their king bee is found, there will the tribesmen assemble 
together. The mejlis-seekers wending through the wide en- 
campment, enquire of any they meet, "The mejlis, where? 
eigh weled ! hast thou seen the sheukh sitting ? " In this 
parliament tbey commune together of the common affairs; they 
reason of their policy in regard of Ibn Rashld, the Dowla, the 
tribes about them. Here la reported what any may have 
heard of the movement of foemen, or have signs been seen of a 
ghrazzu : tidings from time to time are brought in of their own 
or foreign waters ; householders tell of the pasture found yester- 
day by their dispersed herdsmen. Let him speak here who will, 
the voice of the least is heard among them ; he is a tribesman. 
The mejlis forecast the nest journeys of the tribe, whereof a 
kind of running advice remains in all their minds, which they 
call esshor; this ia often made known to their allies, and is very 
necessary to any of themselves that are about to take ajonmey. 
This is the council of the elders and the public tribunal : 
hither the tribesmen bring their causes at all times, and it is 
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pleaded by the maiDtainers of both sides with busy clamonr ; 
and every one may say his word that will. The sheykli mean- 
while takes counsel with the sheakh, elder men and more con- 
siderable persons; and judgment ia given commonly withoat 
partiality and always without bribes. This sentence ia final. 
The loser is mulcted in heads of small cattle or camels, which 
he most pay anon, or go into exile, before the great ebeykh send 
ezecntors to distrain any beasts of bis, to the estimation of the 
debt. The poor Beduins are very unwilling payers, and often 
think themselves unable at present : thus, in evety tribe, some 
households may be seen of other tribes' exiles. 

Their justice is such, that in the opinion of the next governed 
conntries, the Arabs of the wilderness are the jnstest of mortals. 
Seldom the judge and elders err, in these small societies of 
kindred, where the life of every tribesman lies open from his 
infancy and his state is to all men well known. Even their 
suits are expedite, as all the other works of the Arabs. Seldom 
is a matter not heard and resolved in one sitting. Where the 
accusation is grave and some are found absent that should be 
witnesses, their cause is held over to another hearing. The 
nomad jastice is mild where the Hebrew law, in this smelling 
of the settled countries, is crude. In the desert there is no 
haman forfeit, there is nothing even in homicide, if the next to 
the blood withhold not their assent, which may not be composed, 
the gailty paying the amends (rated in heads of cattle). I'he 
Hebrew law excised the sores in the commonwealth, and the 
certainty of retaliation must weigh and prick in the mind of 
evil-doers. The Bedawy has no more to fear before him than 
a fine afar oS ; he may escape all if his evil heart sufiBceth him, 
only going from his own kin into perpetual exile. • • • 



" • " As for the head of the tribe, Motlog, he was a person- 
able strong man and well proportioned, of the middle stature, of 
middle age, and with a comely Jewish visage ; and thereto the 
Arabian honour of' a thick black beard, and he looked forth 
with a manly assurance under that specious brow of his 
sheykhly moderation. A fair-spoken man, as they be all in 
fair weather, full of the inborn Beduin arts when nia interest 
was tonched. Simple in his manners, he alone went with no 
gay camelrstick in bis hand and never carried a sword ; by 
which politic urbanity, he covered a superflaons insolence of 
the nobleman, which became Mm well. When the mejlis 
assembled numerous at his booth, he, the great ebeykh and 
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boBt, would sit out with a proad hnmility among the common 
people, holding still Mb looks at the groimd ; Dnt they were 
fall of unquiet side-glaaces, as his mind was erect and watdiing. 
His authority alombered, till, there being some just occasion, 
he ruled with a word the unmly Bednw. A rude son of the 
desert eat down by me in the mejlis at my first coming, the 
shepherd of Zeyd's menzil. I asked him in his ear, " Which of 
them is Motlog ? " ATiawer : " Yonder is Motlog ! " and he added 
boisterously, to the stranger, " The man there is oar Pasha ; 
for right aB the haj pasha, this Motlog gOTems the Aarab. 
When he says ' The rihla ! ' we all mount and set forth ; and 
where be alights there we pitch onr booths. — Oho, thou Motlog ! 
speak I not well to this Nasr4ny? — and, Khaltl, if he would, 
he might cut off the heads, wellah-billah, of as all." Motlog 
lifted his eyes upon us for a moment with half a smile, and 
then reverted to himself. The sheykb of a nomad tribe is no 
tyrant ; a great sheykh striking a tribesman he ahoold bruise 
his own honour : man-striking is a very bestiality, ii) their sight, 
at home. 

The sheakh (p/. of sheykh, an elder) are nobles of the blood, 
of a common ancestor, the reputed Jid or father of the tribe ; 
the great sheykh's dignity he has of inheritance. Motlog d- 
Hameydy succeeded his father Hameydy, who fell in a foray, 
and was sheykh of the Fejtr, as all hj^ fathers before him, 
ascending to the patriarch ; and this dignity, which in their 
sight is a disposition of Providence, there is no man certainly 
who will gainsay. No commoner, nor any of strange blood, 
even though he surpassed all men in wealUi and sufSciency, can 
come to be the head of a nomad ashtra, or even to be named of 
the sheykhly kindred, which, as has been said, are a noble 
lineage in the tribe. Sheukh match sooner with sheykhs' 
daughters ; and between all the Fejtr was now a certain, bo to 
say, feminine resemblance of voice and manners : the sheykb 
of the tribe is as well, agld, of his own right, conductor of the 
general ghrazzus ; his is the fourth part of the booty. If be 
ride not himself, be will send a son or another of the sheakh, 
his deputy, it might be Zeyd, who leads for him. I asked Zeyd, 
" But if the inheriting sheykh doted, or h© were a man 
notoriouslv insufficient ? " Zeyd had not heard of such a chance. 
" He would be set aside," he answered, " and the next after him 
would become our sheykh." 

The son setting, the loitering coffeoMximpanions turn agmn 
homeward to pray and to their suppers. At first, when the 
Aarab saw me wander in the cool of the evening, I heard them 
say "Kbalil goes forth to pray after his religion ; " but bye and 
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by«, sinQe I would not by any feints deceive my hosts, they 
began to account me a prayerless one of the heathen, living in 
the world without conscience of Ullah. An hour or two paaaed, 
the eheakh companions will sayer, " sally " or stray away, again 
to coSeeward and the evening mejlis, where they will linger on 
till midnight. For dread they have of treading in the darkness 
opOQ serpents, a sheykh may be seen then to draw on some 
qoaiot pair of old boots, SDOh as he may have long since 
purchased at Medina. Arabian Beduins are not wearers of the 
high red clanking boote, which are a prond token of sheykhly 
estate in Syria. 

The Fnkara are of the fanatical tribes ; bat they are nearly 
all thus in Arabia. Motlog, the ehejkhs and tribesmen, had 
been displeased with Zeyd that (for his onpidity, so well known 
to them,) he had brought in a ka&r, and none snch as those 
home-bred Kasr&nies, which they had seen themselves in Syria, 
bat of a formidable f oreien nation and government, (the sheykh 
heard this from the Jnrdy and Haj officers,) to wander amongst 
them. And yet, even the great sheykh's authority could hardly 
go between any hospitality of the poorest tribesman among them. 
Bat now as they knew me better, they welcomed the Nasr&ny 
with friendly words at all their coffee £res, and I sat every day 
with Zeyd in the mejlis. Only Zeyd woold have me often 
remember it was only himself, who sheltered me from the 
mnrderoQB wildness of the Bedoins. He woald not have me 
ventnre, even with himself when he went abroad, after the day's 
light, bat sit at home by oar tent-fire with Hirfa and the men 
of oar menzil : ' what £F some wretch, he said, stabbed me in 
the darkness, and the doer of it might never be known.' Those 
of our encampment, with whom I had eaten bread and salt, 
confirmed Zeyd's words, with many billaha, bidding me not 
trast to any creatare, beside themselves. The Ara^ are full 
of great words ; and I did not disqaiet myself for their fanatical 
wild talk. " Wellah ! " said Zeyd, " it was never seen before 
that any Nasr^y shoold sit in the Bedoins* mejlis, or be seen 
riding aloft upon a camel and to follow the r&hla." 

My practice in medicine was yet to begin ; now, in most un- 
happy hour, my vaccination failed me ! The lymph was parchased 
of a fawning Christian vaccinator of Dampens : I had more sent 
to me by the Jnrdy ; but, exposed in open qnills, the virtne was 
lost even before they could be delivered to me at Med&in S&lih. 
I had Bsed the lately learned art with good sncceas in Syrian 
villages. For the benefit of vaccination, the Bedaw would have 
almost pardoned my misbelief ; and I might have lived thereby 
competently in a country where it is peril of death to m 
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aoooonted the bearer of a little eilrer. No more than a uok 
camel now remained to me, and little gold in my puree, and I 
began to think of quitting this tedions soil, where henceforth 
without a pretext, I most needs appear as a spy intruded among 
them ; and — since it were impossible for me to conform to their 
barbaric religion — where my neck wonld be for every lawlesa 
and fanatic wretch's knife ; and in what part soever I shonld 
pass, with great extremities, eveiy sonl wonld curse me. 

I was not the Srst Christian vaccinator in land of the soathera 
Aarab. They had all to tell me of one Abu Fdria, who came 
to them with this craft many years before me : a man of an np- 
landish Syrian village, part inhabited by Nas&ra. He was well 
remembered among the Aarab : for his sake I can think them, 
whef e I came, to have been often less fanatically minded towards 
me. — And who comes after me may, I confide in God ! find the 
(before reproachfol) Chriatian name respectable over large pro- 
vinces of the fanatical Peninsula, Abu F&ris led a year of his 
life with the nomads ; — only touching at the towns, for doubt 
of their less tolerant humanity. Teyma he visited and H&yil ; 
he was even in Eaelm, and had vaccinated at Aneyza. There 
was after him a secoud Abn F&ris : he came to the tribes ten 
years later, also a Naer&ny ; his own name was Sleym&n, but, 
professing the art of Abn Ffiris, he was called by the nomads 
Abu Ffiris. • • • 



* * * The later Abn F&ris was less a man of his meat among 
the Bednw : when word was broogbt to the mejlie of the maBsacre 
of the Nasftra in Syria, they saw him, between grief and fear, 
sobbing and sighing before them. When the kind Beduw said, 
"Meakin! poormau, 'why willhalament thus? Abn FSris, take 
thy heart again, dost thou not believe, also in thy religion, that 
althing is from Ullah p " he answered them, " Alas I am thinking 
of my parentage, ah Lord God ! and lie they now dead ? woe is 
me, all cruelly murdered ! " and half womanized he added, " Ya 
ri^Ji^a, Aha! this friendly company, will ye now slay me also? La, 
la, dakhitakom, nay, nay, do it not ! I cast myself upon you, I do 
entreat you ; " then abjectly, so that the citizens of the wilder- 
ness laughed out, " Udkhvi karecnakom, I do enter even to 
your women, that they protect me ! " " Wellah, anBwered the 
Aarab, the man is TnejnUn, beside himself. Now look up man ! 
Abu Fans ! How, thou Sleym&n ! " And said many magnani- 
mous desert voices, " Hast thou not eaten with ns the bread and 
fialt ? btaa / it is enough, kkitlas t all doubts are ended between 
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ub; as for thia doing in ea-Sham, we jndge not whether it 
were good or evil ; bat henna (ne are) el-Bedrnff, we make no 
scooont of the Shw&m (Damascenee). Let no fear be in thee 
here amongst na, thy friends ; henna d-Beduw, wa dh-thaif aaUt 
and the gneBt is aa one dearly beloved." 

It was KhfUaf AlUyda who had fetched and fathered this 
gleym&n the vaccinator, mujeddir. They came riding down 
together upon hia thelal with the Haj from Syria, and the 
Bednin'a share was to he a third in this profitable adventore. I 
heard the tale from KhfUafs month ; he had since a mind to 
hare fetched another mnjeddir ; bat the poor man's heart failed 
him when be saw the Bednwy's gaont thelul at hie door 
and only the wildemeas before him. — The Aarab had been 
futhf ol to Aba F4ris, nor envied they the man's good fortaue ; 
every one of them paying gladly the ransom for his life from the 
horrible sickness, the fonrth part of the mejldy, or a ahilling. 
His year ended, they sent him home in peace, with not a little 
anbatance, which he had gathered omonget them ; his cattle 
were driven np before him, by the Bednin herdsmen, to Syria. 

The Arabs, until now ndng inoculation, being once vacci- 
nated, are in no fear of the disease for the rest of their lives. If 
I said " It is not ao snre," they answered, " Bat it has been ap- 
proved among hundreds, and whosoever was vaccinated with 
the taam (lymph) of Aba Ffiris, when ihejidery (small-pox) 
was in again, wellah ma s^hu, it never attained him." The 
Aarab are onred in their maladies by the hareem, who have all 
some little store of drags, spices and perfumes fetched from 
Medina, and their grandam's skill of aimplea, which are not 
many to find in their desert dlras. The nomads had little 
expectation of better remedies in the hands of KhalU, which 
were dearer " government medicines " and strange among them. 
They bade me show my drugs to the hareem who, they anp- 
posed, should certainly know them. The practice of the poor 
affectionate women, is not all (in some malignant husbands' 
surmising) to their health ; men too often ascribe their alow and 
obscure maladies to ' witchcraft of the hareem.' " See, Khalil, 
some patient has said, how dead is my body and wasted : I am 
in doubt of a jealous wife, and that she has given me some cold 
drink,'* Poisoning is familiar to the criminal imagination of all 
the Arabs, They call medicaments dawwa, as in the settled 
countries ; and the Bednins give the name to those few herbs 
and oondiinents which they put to their food to give a pleasant 
savour and colonr. 

Hirfa, aa a principal sheykh's danghter, was reputed to be 
Been in leechc»ft, Hirfa one day culiog her gosaipB together, 
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they 8st down before me to see my medicine-box opened. 
The silly bewildered bareem took my foreign drags in their 
hands, one by one ; and, smelling to them, they wavered their 
heads with a wifely gravity. And all these they allowed to be 
to them nnknown, bnt sure they were they had smelled ont 
kaltila, or gnm asafoetida, a dmg which the Arabs have in 
sovereign estimation. Bat what was their wonder to see me 
make an efFerveacing drink ! Hirfa oftenUmes entreated me to 
show her gossipa this marvelloas feat of " boiling water withonb 
fire ". It is strange how, for remedies, the Arabs make no more 
a nice acconnt of hal&I and harr4m ; they will take of the nnclean 
and even abominable, saying : "dawwa! it is medicine." These 
Beduins give the sick to eat of the r&kham or small white carrion 
eagle. Upon a day I foand a poor woman of onrmenzil seething 
asses' dang in the pot ; she woald give the water to drink with 
milk, to her sick brother: the Arabs think (he ass ancleai), 
bat especially the excrement. 

Now were I to speak of my medical practice plainly, I think 
it a desperation to cure the Arabs, and that a perfect physician 
wonld hardly be praised amongst them. He is lost whose science 
is slow, and the honest man of few promises ; they will despise 
his doubts and his tentatives. He who would thrive mnst re- 
semble thent, some glozing Asiatic that can file his tongne to 
the baseness of those Semitic minds. Their wild impatience 
looks to see marvels : the right physician, only handling a 
pnlse, they think, should be able to divine a man's state and 
all his past infirmities ; and some specific mnst he have for every 
disease, becatise ' there is a salve in nature for every sore ' ; yet 
so knavish are they tbat for all his skill they wonld pay him 
only npon a day which is ever to come. The Arabians are ill 
nonrished, and they think themselves always ailing. The no- 
mads live nearly as the wild creatures, without certain diet, and 
they drink infected waters. Few have not some visoer^ in- 
firmities — el-h3)d; and, the wind breathing npon their nearly 
naked bodies, they are crazed with all kinds of rheums, er-rihh; 
a name they give to all obscure, aching diseases. Every sick- 
ne8s(heyuameirc;^(£,"pain, disease;" ths ^tieot itx^'dn. • * • 



" • • It is said in tiie towns, " the Beduwy's mind is in his 
eyes." Negligent and impatient, they judge, as they are pas- 
Eooaately persuaded, in the seeing of the moment, and revert to 
their alombering indolence. They cannot be pereaaded that 
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a little powder of qoiiuDe should be truly Bold for a silverling, 
when their hooBewivea buy their hands fnll of be^arly drugs 
at Medina, for a piece of small money. Others imagined the 
Mudowwy himself had made all the medicines, of some common 
earths and simples. Where they proved some marrelloTiB effect 
of a remedy, as morphia (a grave anguish relieved with one 
drop of the medicine-vrater), neither could this move them : for 
all ia OH nothing, in comparison of God'e miracles. Nor enquired 
they for it again of the man of medicine ; since they must pay 
the second time, if only with the gift of a little rice, or with 
the promise of a bowl of sour bntter-milk. Others, having 
received my medicines, the elves withheld the price ; for all that 
the Beduin can catch of another man's good is Ms booty. There 
were some so ungracious ones that they have stolen away the 
caps in which, with much pains, I had charitably mixed them 
medicines; poor losses, but that cannot be repaired in the 
desert. So said the men at our homely evening fire, "The 
people come to KhalU's tent for medicines ; and Khalll, not 
dist^guishing them, will give to all of them in trust : the 
people yegdtarun, go their ways, and he seeB them no more, 
wellah ! Khalll, there is no wit in thee at all for buying and 
selling." 

And were I to wander there again, I would carry with me 
only a few, that are colled qnack-salviiig medicines, of an easy 
application and like to specific remedies. Who has not made 
the experience, can hardly think how tedious it is to prepare 
medicines in the wilderness ; in that snn-Btricken languishing 
and indigence of all things and often confusion of the nomad 
tent, to weigh oat grains in the balance, the sand blowing, 
and there is no pure water : but when the potions are ready and 
the lotions, your nomad patients will hardly be able to find any 
phial, garrdra, to receive them. Ailer my return a friend said 
to me, " Your Bednins have a good cnstom, — I would God we 
had it here ! Let physicians be paid only npon the patients' 
amendment ! A bold man to take upon yon an art unlearned ! " 
— "I relieved many, the most part freely; I hurt none; I have 
deluded no man." 

All the Aarab wonld have hijaba sooner than medicaments, 
which they find so unprofitable in the hands of their hareem. 
The Moghr&reba, Moors or " Occidental Arabs," are esteemed in 
Arabia, the best scriveners of these magical scniptares ; and the 
people suppose them to be of a wondenul subtlety, in the find- 
ing of hid treasures. There are hijaba for the relief of several 
diseases, and against poasession of the jan or earth-demons ; 
also hijabs which should preserve life in dangers, as hijabs 
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written against lead. Mctaah Ibn Easktd, prince of Sbammor 
after his brother Telldl, had worn one of this kind of amnlets ; 
and his mnrderons nephews, who thought they might not pre- 
vaU with common shot, killed him therefore with a silver bnllet. 
The lieutenant of Turkish soldiery at Kheybar told in toy 
hearing, long after, of one who, taken in a revolt at Medina, 
had been sentenced by the military court to be shot. Brought 
forth to execution, the ibulleta which struck the condemned, 
fell down as from a wall, and he remained onwonDded : bo one 
fired a pistol in his bosom, but the lead fell from him. The 
unhappy man cried out in his suffering, " Sirs ! I have no de- 
fence against iron ! " so they bound him to a cannon's mouth, 
and at the blast, he perished. The Turk swore to us mighty 
oaths he was there, he had seen the thing with his eyes ; and 
others said they had known the like, " ay, billab ! " — Such are 
everyday miracles, heard and confirmed and believed in among 



* * * Pleasant, aa the fiery heat of the desert dayl^ht is 
done, is our homely evening fire. The sun gone down upon 
a highland steppe of Arabia, whose common altitude is above 
three thousand feet, the thin dry air is presently refreshed, the 
sand la soon cold ; wherein yet at three fingers' depth is left 
a Bunny warmth of the past day's heat until the new sunrise. 
After a half hour it is the blue night, and the clear hoary star- 
light in whi<^ there shines the girdle of the milky way, with 
a marvellous clarity. As the sun is setting, the nomad house- 
wife brings in a truss of sticks and dry bushes, which she has 
pulled or hoed with a mattock (a tool they have seldom) in 
the wilderness ; she casts down this provision by our hearth- 
side, for the sweet-smelling evening fire. But to Hirfa, his 
sheykhly young wife, Zeyd had given a little Bednin maid to 
help her. The housewife has upon her woman's side an hearth 
apart, which is the cooking-fire. Commonly Hirfa baked then, 
nnder the ashes, a bread-cake for the stranger: Zeyd her 
husband, who is miserable, or for other cause, eats not yet, 
hut only near midnight, as he is come again from the mejlis 
and would go in to sleep. 

At this first evening hour, the Bednw are all /£ aJd-ha, 
in their households, to sup of snch wretchedness as they may 
have ; there is no more wandering throngb the wide encamp- 
ment, and the coming in then of any persons, not strangers. 
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were an unseemly " ignorance ". The foster-camelB lie couched, 
before the bootli of hair : aod these Bednins let them lie still 
an hour, before the milking. The great feeble bmtes have 
wandered all day upon the droughty face of the wildemoBB ; 
they may hardly crop their fills, in those many hoors, of so 
slender pastures. The mare stands tethered before the booth at 
the woman's side, where there is not much passage. Such dry 
wire-grass forage as they find in that waste, is cast down 
beside her. When the Arabs have eaten their morsel and 
drunken l6ban of the flock, the few men of oar menzil begin to 
assemble about the sheykh's hearth, where is some expectation of 
coSee. The yonnger or meanest of the company, who is sitting 
or leaning on his elbow or lies next the faggot, will indolently 
reach back his hand from time to time for more dry rimtb, to 
cast on the fire, and other sweet resinous twigs, till the flaming 
light leaps up again in the vast nncheerful darkness. The 
nomads will not bum the good pasture bashes, gussha, even 
in their enemies' country. It is the bread of the cattle. I have 
sometimes unwittingly offended them, until I knew the plants, 
plncking up and giving to the flames some which grew in the 
soil nigh my hand ; then children and women and the men of 
little understanding blamed me, and said wondering, " It was 
an heathenish deed." 

Glad at the fall of the empty daylight, the honsebolders sit 
again to make talk, or silent and listless, with the drooping 
gravity of brute animals. Old men, always weary, and the 
herdmen, which were all day abroad in the snn, are lying now 
upon an elbow (this is the right Aarab posture, and which 
Zeyd would have me learn and use), about the common fire. 
Bat the reposing of the common sort at home is to lie heels out 
backward, about the hearth, as the spokes of a wheel, and flat 
upon their bellies (which they even tMnk appeases the gnawing 
of hunger) ; and a little raising themselves, they discourse stay- 
ing upon their breasts and two elbows : thus the men of this 
lean nation will later sleep, spreading only their tattered 
cloaks under them, upon the wild soil (b€led), a posture even 
reproved by themselves. B41ed, we saw in the mouth of the 
nomads, is the inhabited soil of the open desert and also of the 
oasis; theysay of the dead, "Heis underthe b4led." Dfra,the 
Beduin circuit, is heard also in some oases for their town settle- 
ment. — I asked Zeyd, " Then say ye the b6led is our mother ? " — 
" Ay well, and surely, Ehalll ; for out of the ground took God 
man and all return thither." They asking me of our custom, 
I said " You are ground-sitters, but we sit high upon stools 
like the Tflrk." — ^The legs of chaiiysitters to hang all day they 
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thought an insufferable fatigue. " Khalll says well," answered 
Zeyd, who, a sheykh of Aarab, had been in high presence of 
pashas and gorerament men at Damascns ; and he told how 
he found them sitting in arm-chairs and (they are all cross- 
leg Orientals) with a leg crossed over the other, a shank or 
a foot : ' a simple crossed foot is of the under functionaries : 
bnt to lap a man's shin, (Zejd showed us the manner,) he 
said to be of their principal personages.' The Arabs asked 
me often, if we sat gathered in this kindly sort about our 
evening fires? and if neighbours went about to neighbour 
by6t, seeking company of friends and coffee-drinking ? 

Sitting thns, if there any one rises, the mare snorts softly, 
looking tiiat it is he who should now bring her delicious bever 
of warm camel-milk, and gazing after him, she whinnies with 
pleasance. There is a foster camel to every nomad mare, dnce 
they taste no com, and the harsh desert stalks coald not else 
sustain her : the horse, not ruminating and losing much mois- 
ture by the skin, is a creature very impatient of hunger and 
thirst. His mare is therefore not a little chargeable to a sheykh 
in the desert, who must burden oftentimes another camel with 
her provision of water. Twice she will drink, and at the 
hottest of the summer season, even thrice in a daylight ; and 
a camel-load of girbies may hardly water her over two days. 
Who has wife or horse, after the ancient proverb, may rue, he 
shall never be in rest, for snch brittle possessions are likely to 
be always ailing. Yet under that serene climate, where the 
element is the tent of the world, the Bednw have little other 
care of their mares ; it is unknown in the desert so much aa to 
rub them. They milk first for the mare and then (often in the 
same vessel) for the nomad household. She stands straining 
upon her tether, looking toward the pleasant sound of milking : 
the bowl frothing from the udder is carried to her in the 
herdsman's hand and she sups through her teeth the sweet warm 
milk, at a long draught, llie milking time of camels is bat 
once in the day, at evening, unless a little be drawn for some 
sick person op stranger in the morning, or for any wayfaring 
man in the daytime. The small cattle, ghrannen or duhbush, 
are milked at sunset ; only in rich spring districts, the house- 
wives may draw their teats again in the morning. The dubbush 
are milked by their housewives, the milch camels by the men 
and lads only. Spring is the milky season, when men and beaste, 
(if the winter rain failed not) fare at the best in the wilderness. 
With small catt1e,it laetsouly few weeks from theyeaningtill the 
withering of the year be again upon them, when the herb is 
dried up ; but the camel kine are nearly eleven months in milk. 
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So needful is the sapplemeat of milk to the desert horses, 
that when, in the dry summer or at some other low times, the 
camels are driven wide from the standing menzil to be azab, 
absent certain days, that is in quest of pasture, the mare also is 
led along with them in her master's troop, to drink the foster 
milk. Bnt if the sheykh have need of his mare then at home, 
he will nonrish her, as he may, withoot the wet-nurse, mixing 
at evening a bowl of rmreesy or dry milk mbbed in water. 
Mereesy is the bntter-milk of the Sock, dried by boiling to the 
hard shard, and resembles chalk. It is a drink much to thank 
God for, in lean times, and in the heat of the year, in the 
wilderness ; in the long dead months when there ia no milk, 
it ia every day dearer and hard to be come by. Excellent to 
take npon jonmeys, mereesy is gipsy drink and no dainty in 
the border conntries; bnt in the Arabian oases it is mnch 
esteemed to use with their nnwholesome date diet, which alone 
were too heating. Mereesy (' that which nibbed between the 
palms of the hands, can be mingled with water,') or dry milk, 
is called by many other names in the provinces of Arabia, as 
third,n and b^gila, haggl, in West Nejd; in the Soath and 
towards Mecca, mMhir. Butter ia the poor nomad's market 
wore : with this they can buy somewhat in the towns for their 
honsehold necessities. Having only mereesy in the saddle-bags 
and water before as every third day on the road, I have not 
doubted to set out npon long voyages in the khfila. Mereesy 
will remain unaltered till the next season ; it is good in the 
second year, only growing harder. The best were to grind it 
to flour, as they do in Kostm ; and this stirred, with a little 
sugar, in a bowl of the desert water Is a grateful refreshment 
after the toil and heat of the desert journey. 

A pleasure it is to listen to the cheerful musing Bednin talk, 
a lesson in the travellers' school of mere humanity, — and there 
is no land so perilous which by humanity he may not pass, for 
man is of one mind everywhere, ay, and in their kind, even the 
brute animals of the some foster earth — a timely vacancy of the 
busy-idle cores which cloud upon us that would live peaceably 
in the moral desolation of the world. And pleasant those sounds 
of the spretting milk under the udders in the Arabs* vessels ! 
food for man and health at a draught in a languishing country. 
The bowl bronght in foaming, the children gather to it, and 
the gnest is often bidden to sup with them, with his fingers, 
the sweet froth, orghra or roghrwa, irtugh : or this milk poured 
into the sour milk-skin and shaken there a moment, the house- 
wife serves it forth again to their suppers, with that now 
gathered sonmess whidi they think the more refreshing. 
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The nomad's eyes are fixed apoD the crude congraity of 
Nature ; even tbe indolence lq them is austere. They spei^ of 
the things within their horizon. Those loose " Arabian tales " 
of the great border-cities, were bnt profane ninnery to their 
Btern natural judgments. Tet so mnch they have of the Semitic 
Oriental vein, without the doting citizen fantasy, that many 
dream all their lives of hidden treasures ; wealth that may fall 
to them npon a day out of the lap of heaven. Instead of the 
cities' taling, the Aarab have their braying rhapsodies, which 
may be heard in every wild nomad hamlet, as those of the Beny 
Hel&l. The Arabs are very credulous of all that is told beyond 
their knowledge, as of foreign countries. All their speech ia 
homely ; they tell of bygone forays and of adventures in their 
desert lives. Ton may often hear them in their tale quote the 
rhythms between wisdom and mirth of the kasastd (riming 
desert poets without letters) ; the best are often widely current 
among the tribes. In every tribe are makers : better than any 
in this country were the kassads of Bishr. The kaasdd redtes, 
and it is a pleasant adulation of the friendly audience to take 
up his last words in every couplet. In this poetical eloquence 
I might not very well, or hardly at all, distinguish what they 
had to say ; it is as strange language. The word shAer, he that 
' ftdeOi ', a poet, is unuBed by tnem ; the Beduins knew not the 
word, Zeyd answered " it ia 7tad£m." The Beduin singer draws 
forth st«m and horrid sounds from the rabeyby or viol of one 
bass string, and delivers his mind, braying forcedly in the nose. 
It is doubtless a very archaic minstrelsy, in these lands, but a 
hideous desolation to our ears. It is the hinds, all day in the 
wilderness with the cattle, who sing most lustily in their 
evening home<coming to the humanity of the byflt I often 
asked for a kasida of Abeyd Ibn Rashtd, and have found no 
singer in this country who was not ready with some of them. 
The young herdsmen of Zeyd's menzil would chant for the 
stranger the most evening-times the robust hadH, or herding- 
song. [This word raheyhy is perhaps the Spaniard's r€^)d, and 
that was in Ancient England revel, retiJe?.] The Beduw make 
the instrument of any box-frame they may have from the towns : 
a stick is thrust through, and in this they pierce an eye above 
for the peg; a kid-skin is stretched npon the hollow box ; the 
hoarse string is plucked from the mare's tail ; and setting 
under a bent twig, for the bridge, their mneic is ready. 

The nomad's fantasy is high, and that is ever clothed in 
religion. They see but the indigence of the open soil about, 
full of dangers, and hardly sustaining them, and tbe firmament 
above them, habitation of the Divine salvation. These Ish- 
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maelites have a natural mosing conscience of the good and evil, 
more than other men ; bnt none obBerve tbem less in all their 
dealings with mankind. The civil understanding of the desert 
citizens is fonod in their disconree (tempered between mild and 
& severe manly grace) and liberal behavionr. * ■ ■ 

* * * The nomads, at leisare and lively minds, have little 
other than this stndy to be eloquent. Their utterance is short 
and with emphasis. There is a perspionouB propriety in their 
speech, with quick mgnificance. The Arabian town-dwellers 
contemn this boisterous utterance of the sons of the wilderness ; 
they themselves are fanatic sectators of the old koran reading. 
Asiatics, the Aarab are smiling speakers. All Bednin talk is 
one manner of Arabic, bat every tribe has a use, loghra, and 
neighbonrs are ever chiders of their neighbours' tongue. " The 
speech of them, they will say, is somewhat ' awry,' awaj." In 
the month of the Fukara sheykhs, was a lisping of the terminal 
consonants. The Moahlb talk was open and manly. In that 
dry serenity of the air, and largely exercised utterance of the 
many difficult articulations of their language, the human voice, 
heaa, is here mostly clear and well-sounding ; nnless it be in 
some husk choking throat of heart-sore misery. 

There is as well that which is displeasing in their homely 
talk. The mind is distempered by idleness and malice; they 
will hardly be at pains to remember suddenly, in speech, 
their next tribesman's name ; and with this is their barbarous 
meddling curiosity, stickling mistmst one of another and beg- 
garly haggling for any trifle, with glosing caresses, (would they 
obtain a thing, and which are always in guile,) impudent pro- 
mises and petulant importunity. And their hypocrite iniqui- 
tous words, begetting the like, often end in hideous clamour, 
which troubling " the peace of Ullah " in the nomad booth, vn 
rebuked by the silent impatience of the rest, of whom the 
better will then proffer themselves as peace-makers. The 
herdsmen's tongue is full of infantile raillery and, in sight and 
hearing of the other sex, of jesting ribaldry : they ^nk it 
innocent mirth, since it is God that has founded thus our nature. 
Semites, it is impossible that they should ever blaspheme, in 
manner of those of our blood, against the Heavenly Providence. 
Semitic religion is the natural growth of the soil in their 
Semitic souls ; in which is any remiss, farewell life's luck, fare- 
well his worldly estimation : their criminal hearts are capable 
of all mischief, only not of this enormous desperation to lede 
the sovereign majesty of Ullah. Out of that relijpous persua- 
sion of theira that a man'e life should be smitten to death, who 
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is I'ebel noto God and despiaer of the faith, cornea the sharp 
danger of onr trareUicg among them ; where of every ten, 
there ia commonly some one, making religion of his peevish 
bestiality, who woald slay ns, (which all men may do religiooBly 
and help divine jastice). Bat otherwise they all day take God s 
name in vain (as it was perhaps in ancient Israel), confirming 
every light and laughing word with cheerful bUlahs. The 
herdsmen's grossness is never oot of the Semitic nature, the 
Bonl of them is greedy first of their proper subsistence and then 
of their proper increase. Though Israel is scattered among the 
most polite nations, who has not noted this hnmour in them? 
Little Joseph is a tale-bearer to their father of his brethren's 
lewd conversation in the field ; such are always the Semitic 
nomads, Palestine, the countries beyond Jordan and Edom, 
given to the children and nephews of Abraham, spued out the 
nations which dwelled before in them, and had defiled the land : 
the Beny Israel are admonished, lest the soil cast ont them also. 
In Moses is remembered the nomad ofFence of lying with cattle ; 
the people are commanded to pot away guiltiness from the land 
by stoning them : in Arabia that is but a villanons mock, and 
which the elder sort acknowledge with groans and cnrsing. The 
pastoral race being such, Israel must naturally slide bacl from 
Moses' religion to the easy and carnal idolatry of the old 
Canaanites. 

To speak of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the month 
of the Arabs is full of cnrsing and lies and prayers ; their heart 
is a deceitful labyrinth. We have seen their urbanity ; gall and 
venom is in their least ill-humour ; disdainful, cruel, outrageous 
is their malediction. " Curse Ullah, thy father (that is better 
than thou), the father of the likes of thee I bum thy father ! 
this is a man fuel for bell-baming ! bless thee not God! 
make thee no partaker of His good ! thy house fall upon 
thee!" I have heard one, in other things a very worthy 
man, in such form chide his unruly young son : " Ullah rip 
up that belly in thee ! Curse the father (thy body) of that 
head and belly ! Punish that hateful face ! And I have 
beard one burden another thus ; " Curse thee all- the angels, 
curse thee all the Moslemln, let all the heathen curse thee ! " 
The raging of the tongue is natural to the half-feminine Semitic 
race. The prophet prayeth against some which disquieted him : 
"Poor out their blood by the sword, let their children con- 
sume with famine, their women be childless and their wives 
widows: they shall cry out from the houses as the ghrazzu 
is suddenly opon them. Forgive not, Lord, their trespass, give 
to them trouble of spirit, destroy them from under the heaven, 
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and let Thy very cnrse abide apon them." Another holy man 
onraea to death petulant children. The Aarab confirm all their 
words by oaths, which are very brittle, and tbongh they say 
Wa hydt UUah, " As the Lord uveth," or a man swear by him- 
aelf, tUy Itihyaiy, or Wa hydt dUkny, " Upon (the honour of) 
my beard." He will perform snch oaths if they cost him nothing, 
this is if he be not crossed in the mean while, or have become 
nnwilling. If a man swear by his religion, it is often lightly 
and with mental reservation. For the better assarance of a 
promise they ask and give the hand ; it is a visible pledge. So 
in Ezekiel, the sheakh of the captivity promise and plight their 
hands. A Bednin will swear to some true matter Well&hi, or 
doobly, which is less to trnst, Well&hi-Bill&hi. It is a word he 
will observe if he may, for nothing can bind them agunst their 
own profit; and they may lawfully break through all at an 
extremity. Another form is Wnllah-BuUah, often said in mock- 
ing nncertainty and hypocrisy. That is a faithful form of 
swearing which they call halif yemln : one takes a grass 
stalk in his fist, and his words are : " Wa hydt hdtha el-aUd, By 
the life of this stem, vxi'r-ruhb eUmaMd, and the adorable 
Lord." When I have required new wayfaring companions to 
swear me this at the setting ont, and add inny md adeshurak, " I 
will not (for any hap) forsake thee," they have answered, " Our 
lot is one whilst we are in the way, whether to live or die to- 
gether ; and what more can I say, I will condnct thee thither, 
but I dis, and l^ very God I will not forsake thee," I laid hold 
on their bands and compelled them, but they swore (to a kafir) 
unwillingly ; and some have afterward betrayed me: when then 
I reproEiched them to the heart, they answered me, " Oatbs 
taken to a kafir be not binding ! " Magnanimous fortitude in 
a man, to the despising of death, where his honour is engaged, 
were in their seeing the hardihood of a madman : where mortal 
brittleness is fatally overmatched we have a merciful God, 
and human flesh, they think, may draw back from the iineqaal 
contention. " • • 



■ * * Thereare certaingesturesused among them, which are 
tokens of great significance. I smooth my beard toward one to 
admonish him, in his wrongful dealing with me, and have put 
him in mind of his honour. If I touch his beard, I put him in 
remembrance of our common humanity and of the witness of 
God which b above us. Beard is taken in Arabia for human 
honour, and to pluck it is the highest indignity ; of an honest 
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man thej say, lahyat-hu laiba, " Hia is a good beard ; " of a vile 
covetona heart md liku iahya, " He has no beard." The sup- 
pliant who may bind, as I have heard, a cortain knot in the 
other's kerchief, has saved himself : and were the other the 
avenger for blood, yet he must forbear for God ! Kiss an angry 
man's forehead, and hie rancour will fall ; but the adversary 
mnst be taken by surprise, or he will put forth stem hostile 
hands to oppose thee. Sorely a very ancient example of the 
Semitic sacramental gestures is that recorded of Abraham, who 
bids his steward put the hand under his thigh, to make his oath 
sure. A simple form of reqairing an honourable tolerance and 
protection is to say ; ATianiixilak, "I have alighted at thy tent," 
or say where thou fearest treachery, ana nusik, and again. Ana 
hi loejhak ya sheykh, " Sir, I am under thy countenance ; " more 
solemnly, and touching him, TeTdny Mllah ya sheykh; wa hah 
ana dak/tUak, which may signify, " By the Lord thou seestme, 
and I do enter. Sir, nnder thy protection." In my long 
dangerous wanderings in the Arabian peninsula I have thrice 
said this one word dakfiilak : twice when, forsaken in the deserts, 
I came to strange tents of Heteym (they are less hononrable 
than Beduins, and had repulsed me) ; once to the captain of the 
guard at H&yil, when I was maltreated by the enur s slaves in 
the market-place. He immediately drove them from me ; and 
in the former adventure it made that I was received with 
tolerance. • • * 

• • • The Aarab's leave-taking ia wonderfully ungracious to 
the European sense, and austere. The Arab, until now so gentle a 
companion, will turn his back with stony strange countenance, 
to leave thee for ever. Also the Arabs speak the last words as 
they have turned the back ; and they pass upon their way not 
regarding again. This is their national usage, and not of a 
barbarous inhnmanity ; nay, it were for thee to speak when any 
departs company, saying : " Go in peace." Ton have not eaten 
together, there was nothing then between you why this must 
take his leave ; all men being in their estimation but simple 
grains, nnder the Throne of God, of the common seed of 
humanity. But the guest will say as he goes forth, and having 
turned his face, with a frank simplicity, nesellcm aleyk, " We bid 
thee peace." The Arabs are little grateful for the gift which is 
not food, receive they with never so large a hand ; " So little ! 
they will say, put to, put to ; " but the gentler spirits will cry out 
600B, bess/ wdjed! keffy t "enough, there is found, it sufficeth me 
heartily." 
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THE NOHADa HI THZ DESERT; VISIT TO TETMA 

This was a formidable year for the Fakara : they were in dread 
of Ibn Bashtd ; they feared also that Kheybar wonld be barred 
to them, — " Kheybar the patrimony of Annezy," from whence 
those tribefl in the South eat (the date fruit), eight in the twelve 
moDtba. Besides it was a year of locusts. The tribesmen dis- 
pated in the mejlis, " should they go up anew to the Hauran," 
the land of bread ; and that which they call, (nearly as nomad 
Israel coming from the lower deserts,) "The good Land of the 
North, where is milk enough;" this is Sh&m or High Syria. 
They wonld remain as before in the Niggera (Batanea,) which is 
in the marches of their kinsmen the northern half -tribe of W. 
Aly : they count it fifteen removes, jonmeying with all their 
cattle and families, beyond Teyma. They had few years before 
forsaken their land upon this occasion : the Fejlr in a debate 
with their sister tribe, the sonthem W. Aly, had set npon them 
at Dir el-Hamra, and taken their camels. Many were slain, and 
the mishandled kinsmen, appealing to Ibn Bashtd, the Prince 
gave judgment that satisfaction be made. The Aarab will hardly 
restore a gotten booty, especially where there is evil meaning 
between them ; and to live without fear of the Emir, they with- 
drew to a far-off Syrian country, where slenderly clad and not 
inured to that harsh and longer winter, and what for a contagions 
fever which happened in the second year, there perished many 
among them ; the most, as it is the weak which go to the wall, were 
poor Fehj&t, wretches whom the iniquity of fortune ceases not 
to pursue until the end of all natural evils. — The Fehjfit buried, 
in the north, the half of their grown males, which were twenty 
persons. There is always living with the northern W. Aly, a 
body of the Fukara, el^Kleyb, sheykk Fendy, which for a blood 
feud with Bishr, might not inherit in their own country. 

The presence of the Nasr&ny in land of the Aarab was an 
enigma to tliem ; they put me to the question with a thousand 
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sadden demands, which were often checked bv the urbanity of 
the Feet. ' At what distance (they enqnired), m which part lay 
my coantry ? ' I Baid, " A thelfll rider might alight among my 
neighbonrs, a little before the year's end." — They had not 
thought the world was eo large t So they Bald, " Khaltl's 
conntry lies at very great distance, and caa it be he has passed 
all that great way, only to visit the Aarab ! now what can this 
mean P Tell ns by inUh, Ehaltl, art thou not oome to spy 
ont the coontiy ? For there will no man take upon himself 
immense fatigues for naught. Khalil, say it once, what thy pur- 
pose is? Art thou not some banished man? comest thou of thine 
own will, or have other sent thee hither ? — Ehalll loves well the 
Moslemtn, and yst these books of his be what ? Also, is he 
not ' writing * the conntry as he has ' written Dp ' el-H^jr and 
el-Ally ? " I said, " I was living at Damascus and am a Sdiehh ; 
is not the s&iehh a walker about the world ? — and who will say 
him nay ! also I wander wilfnlly." — " Now well ! EhalU is a 
SHwahh ; wander where yon list, E^altl, and keep to the settled 
conntries, there is nothing to hinder ; but come not into the 
wilderness of the Beduw ; for there yon will be stripped and 
they will cut thy throat : wellah, in all the desert no man fears 
to kill a stranger ; what then when they know that thou art a 
Nasrftny ! — A sAwahh ! eigh ! but the Aarab are so ignorant 
that this will not help thee ; a day may come Khalil, the end of 
all this rashness, when some one will morder thee miserably I " — 
Sdiehh in the Mohammedan countries is God's wanderer, who, 
not looking back to his worldly interest, betakes himself bo the 
contemplative life's pilgrimage. They would not hold me for a 
derwish. " Nay, said they, derawlsh are of small or no regard ; 
but Khalll was a care to the DowJa." Also they had word I was 
some rich man in Damascus. How then, they wondered, could 
I forsake Damascus, jinruU ed'dinnea, " the world's garden or 
paradise," to dwell in the waste land of the Aarab! — It is 
always a melancholy fantasy of the upland Arabians, who have 
seen or heard any^ing of the plentiful border provinces, to 
complain of their own extreme country. The Southern Arabs 
lead their lives in long disease of hunger and nakedness ; 
to see good days in the northern land, which is watered with 
seasonable rains and is wet with the dew of heaven, they think 
should be a wonderful sweetness. The "garden" of alt is 
Damascus, the Arabs' belly-cheer " paradise " ; for there is 
great cheap of all that can ease a poor man, which is food and 
raiment. And such, as Semites, is all they intend, in their 
word of DamascuB, " the garden or paradise." 

I passed for a seeker of treasure with some who had seen me 
sitting under the great acacia, which they believe to be possessed 
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by the jan, at el-E^jr ; now tbey said to me, " Didst thou take 
np anytbing, Xhalil, tell us boldly?" and a neighbour whis- 
pered in my ear, "Tell thy coansel to me only, good Khalll, 
and I will keepitcloBe." — " There is no lore, I answered, to find 
treasores ; yonr finders are I know not what Ignorant sots, and 
so are all that believe in their impOBtnre." — " God wot it may 
be so ; Kballl is an honest-speaking man ; — bnt in roaming up 
and down, yon lighted upon naught ? Hearken ! we grant you 
are disinterested — have patience ! and say only, if yon find a 
thing will you not give some of it to yoor nnole Zeyd ? " — " The 
whole, I promise you." — " Wellah, in Khalil's talk is sincerity, 
bnt what does he, always asking of the Aarsb an hundred rain 
questions? — Though thou shouldst know, Khaltl, the name 
of all our camping gronnds and of eyery jebel, what were all 
this worth when thon art at home, in a far country ? If thou 
be'st no spy, how can the Aarab think thee a man of good under- 
standing? " In other times and places whilst I was yet a 
stranger little known among them, the Bednin people did not 
always speak so mildly, many murmured and several tribesmen 
have cruelly threatened that ' could it be known, I came about 
spying the land, tbey wonid cast me, billah, on a fire, with my 
books, and bum all together.' In such case, they might break 
the cobweb customs of hospitality : the treacherous enemy is 
led forth, and drawn to the hindward of the tent there they cut 
his throat. Many times good Bednin friends predicted to me 
this sharp ending of my incurable imprudence, when leaving 
their friendly tribes I should pass through strange dtras : bnt as 
I lingered long in the country, I afterward came almost no- 
whither, where some fair report was not already wafted before 
me. " Friends, I have said, I am come to you in no disgnisee ; 
I have bidden nothing from yon ; I have ^ways acknowledged 
myself a Nasr&ny, wMch was a name infamous among you." 
And they : " Well, bnt the war with those of your kindred and 
the Soolt4n ! — Is he not killiog up the Nasira like sheep fiocks P 
so God gave him the victory !— say this, Khalfl, XHlah Tunsur 
es-Sooltdn." 

As we hearken to strange tales, so they would ask me of 
the far Nasarene country ; were we ahl tin, ' a people dwelling 
in clay (houses),' or else akl hyiit skaar, ' wandering Aarab 
dwelling in houses of hair ' ? When I answered, " We have 
no other nomad folk, than a few gipsies ; " — " it is plain (they 
said) that Ehaltl's Arabs are kdihir," or settled on the land : 
and they enquired which were our cattle. It was marvels to 
them, that in all onr b4Ied was not one camel. — " Lord ! upon 
what beasts do they carry ? " — " Ours is a land of horses, which 
are many there as your camels ; with a kind of labouring horses 
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we plough the fallows : beaides, we have the Bwifteet raDning 
horsea, of stature aa yonr thelflls." There lives not an Arab who 
does not believe, next to his creed, that the stock of horses is 
only of the Arabs, and namely, the five strains, educated in 
Arabia. ' And to which of theae (they would know) reckoned 
we oar horses ? ' It perplexed and displeased them that onr 
b41ed should be fall of horsea : — ' had Ullah given horses also 
to the Nas&ra ! ' — " Listen ! (eaid Zeyd, who loved well to show 
bis sharp wit, — ^the child's vanity not dead in the saturnine grown 
man,) and I can declare Khaltl's words ; it is that we have seen 
also in es-Sham : Khaltl's coursers be all kudsk, or pack-horaes." 
When I answered, ' he was mistaken ; ' they cried me down ; 
" Khalll, in other things we grant yon may know more than we, 
but of horses thou canst have no knowledge, for they are of the 
Aarab." The Fejtr are reckoned a tribe of horsemen, yet all 
their mares were not a score : Beduina of tribes in which were 
very few horses I have fonnd mistmatfnl of their own blunt 
judgment ; they supposed also I might tell them many subtle 
skills from a far country. 

They enquired of onr gbrazzns, and what number of fighting 
men could we send to the field. Hearing from my mouth that 
many times all the Haj were but a small army of onr great 
nations, they gasped for fear, thinking that el-Islam was lost ; 
and " wherefore, they asked quickly, being snch multitudes, did 
we not foray npon them (as tiiey would have overridden us): — 
Ah God ! (they cried), help Thoo the Moslemln ! " " Comfort 
yourselves, I anawered, that we, being the stronger, make no 
nnjnst wars ; oura is a religion of peace ; the weak may live in 
quietnesB for ns." — " It ia good that God haa given yon this 
mind, to the welfare of el<Islam, yet one Moslem (they confided) 
should be able to drive before him an hundred of the Nasfira." 
I told them we had made the great war of Krim (the Crimea) 
for the Sfllt&n and their sake ; in which were fallen the fiower 
of onr yonng men, and that women yet weep for them in our 
land." They enquired coldly, " Were your dead two or three 
hundred, or not ao many ? " When I said their number might 
be 60,000, (and they believing I could not lie,) as men con- 
founded they cried, " Ah Lord God! is not that more than all 
the men together in these parts ? " (there may nob be so many 
grown males in the nomad tribes of upland Arabia !) " And 
have your people any great towns, KhaJIl ? " — " Great indeed, 
ao that all the Beduw gathered out of your deserts might hardly 
more than fill some one great city." — " God (they exclaimed) 
is almighty ! but have we not heard of KhalU's people, is it not 
of them that is sud el-EnffreysaJchu&l et-S4ltdn (the English are 
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nncles of the SHIt^ od the mother's side) ; the Sdlt&nB do well 
to ally in their friendly Christian blood," — which always they 
esteem above their own. They say in Arabia, " the Nas&ra 
never ail anything in their Uvee, nor snfTer in their flesh, bnt 
only in the agony of dying ; their head aching, it is a sign to 
them that they are nigh their end ; the flesh of the Nasfirs 
is better than onra." Bednias have cnrioQBly observed me in 
their camps, waiting to see the trnth of their opinion fulfilled, 
if at any time I sat wearily with the head in my band ; some 
would then say, " Eigh ! what aila thee ? does thy head ache ? 
— it is likely that he will die, poor E^haUl ! " 

And onr b^Ied, " a land without palms," this was as a fable 
to them. — " There are no dates ! How then do your people live, 
or what sweetness taste they ! Yet Khalil may say sooth : 
companions, have wa not found the like in the North ? Which 
of ussawanypalmsat Damascns? Khaltl'sfolk may have honey 
there, and sagar ; — (the sweet and the fat comfort the health of 
the illdieted under these climates.) We too have seen the north 
country ; all that grows oat of the soil is there, and that oU of a 
tree which is better than samn." These hungry Beduins being 
in the Hanran, where they had com enough, yet so longed in 
the autumn for the new date berries, that it drew them home 
to their hungry desert, only "to eat of their own palms at 
Eheybar," The nomads think they cannot be in health, except 
they taste this seasonable sweetmeat ; although they reckon it 
not wholesome diet. 

The Beduw very often asked me " Beyond how many floods 
lies the land of the Nas&ra ? " They beard say we dwelt behind 
seven floods ; other said, " It is three, and if you will not believe 
this, ask KhalU." Ulkh bring thee home, Khaltl! and being 
come again to thy bouse, if the Lord will, in peace, thou wilt 
have much to relate of the Aarab's land ? and wilt thou not 
receive some large reward ? for else, we think, thou wonldst 
never adventure to pass by this wilderness, wherein even we, 
the Beduw, are all our lives in danger of robbers: thou art 
alone, and if thon wast made away, there is none would avenge 
thee. There is not, Ehaltl, a man of ns all which sit here, that 
meeting thee abroad in the kh&la, bad not slain thee. Thy 
camel bags, they say, are foil of money, bnt, billab, were it only 
for the beast which is under thee ; and lucky were he that 
should possess them. The stranger is for the wolf/ yon heard 
not this proverb in your own country ? " — " By God (one cries), 
I had killed KhalQ ! "— " And I " (said another).—" Wellah, I 
had waylaid him (says another); I think I see Khalil come riding, 
and I with my matchlock am hidden behind some crag or bush ; 
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lie had nev«r seen it : — deh I Khatll tambles shot through the 
hoAj and his camel and the gear had been all mine : and were 
it not lawful, what think ye, mates P to have killed him, a God's 
adversary? This had been the end of KhaUl." I said, " God 
give thee a ponishment, and I m^ht happen to prevent thee." 
— " Wellah (answered the rest), we had not spared him neither ; 
hut beware thon, the Bednw are all robbers. Khaltl ! the 
stronger eat the weaker in tills miserable soil, where men only 
live by devouring one another. But we are Zeyd's Aarab, and 
have this caref nlness of thee for Zeyd's sake, and for the bread 
and salt : so thon mayest trust us, and beside ns, we warn thee, 
by tJUah, that thon trast not in any man. Thon wilt hardly 
receive instruction, more than one poBsessed by the jan ; and we 
dread for thee every morrow lest we should hear of thy death ; 
the people will say, ' EhaUl was slain to-day,* — but we all 
wash our hands of it, by UUah ! The Aarab are against thee, a 
Nasr&ny, and they say, ' He is spying the country : ' and ooly 
we are thy friends which know thee ^tter. Khaltl may trust 
to the Dowla, bat this is a land tinder no rnle, save only of the 
Lord above us. We but waste breath, companions ; and if God 
have bliuded this man, let him alone ; he may die if he will, for 
who can persuade the foolhardy ? " When I told them that far 
from looking for any reward, I thought, were I come home, I 
might hardly purchase, at need, the livelihood of a day with all 
this extreme adventure, they answered, ' Were the Nan&ra in- 
hospitable ? ' 

The Arab travels with his raflk, they wondered therefore 
how I came unaccompanied : " Khalll, where is thy companion, 
that each might help other? " Tbey wondered hearing that all 
ours was peaceable land, and that we carried no arms, in onr 
own country. " Khalll, be there no Beduins at all, in the land 
of the Nasfira ? " I told them of the Lapland nomads in the 
cold height of the north, their round hoop-tents of skins, and 
clothing of the same : some bid me name them, and held that 
" they had heard such a name." " What are their cattle in so 
cold a b6led ? the winter snow lying the more months of the 
year, it were unfit for camels ! " — " You will not believe me : 
their beasts are a kind of gazelles, big as asses, and upon their 
heads stand wide branching horns, with whose tines they dig 
in the snow to a wort, which is their daily pastnre. Their 
winter's night, betwixt the sunaetting and the sunrising, is 
three months ; and midsnmnier is a long daylight, oyer their 
heads, of eqnal length. There I have seen the eye of the Ban 
a spear's height above the face of the earth at midnight." 
Some thought it a fabulous tale that I told in ecom of them 
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"We believe him rather," said other. Nothing in this tale 
aeemed bo qaaint to them, as that of thoae beaata' branching 
homa, which I showed them in the sand with my camel-atick ; 
for it is the nature of homa, aa they aee any, to be simple. 
Theyaaked, "Should not Buch be of bnfEalo kind?" But of 
that Btrange coming and going of the aan, the herdamen's 
mirth riaing, "How, laughed they, shonld those Aarab say their 
prayera? would it be eooogh to say them there hut once, in a 
three-montha' winter night 1 " 

" And are your settled conntriea ao populoua ? tell us, wellah, 
Ehaltl, have you many villagee ? an hundred?" — "Haadreds, 
friends, and thonsands : look up ! I can think aa many as these 
stars shining above ua : " a word which drew from them long 
sighing eighs ! of apprehension and gluchs ! npon their Beduiah 
tongues, of admiration, Meteora are aeen to glance at every 
few moments in the Inminona Arabian night. I asked, "What 
say the Aarab of these Hitting stars ? " Answer: "They go to 
tumble npon the heade of the heathen, Khaltl! fall there 
none upon the Nasfira ? UHah shortly confound all the kuStlr ! " 
Zeyd said with a sober countenance, " Tour towna-folk know 
better than we, but ye be also uncanning in many things, 
which the Aarab ken. — Khal!l now, I durst say, could not tell 
the names o£ the stars yonder," and pointing here and there, 
Zeyd said over a few names of greater stars and constellations, 
in what sort the author of Job in his old nomad-wise, " The 
Bear, Orioa and the Pleiades." I asked, " How name yon thia 
glorious girdle of the heavens?" — "St-Mujjir;" and they 
smiled at onr homely name, " The Milky Way." I told them, 
This we see in our glasses to be a cloud of stars ; all our lore ia 
not to call a few atara by their names. Oar star-gazing men 
have numbered the stars, and set npon every one a certain 
name, and by "art-Indian," they may reckon from a hundred 
agea before onr births, or after our deaths, all the courses of the 
host of heaven. — Bat those wandering stars stedfastly shining, 
are like to this earth, we may aee seas and lands in them." 
Some of the younger sort aeked then, "Were there Aarab in 
them ? — and the moon ie what, Khalll ? " 

There is a proverb which says, "Misfortunes never come 
single ;" my vaccination had failed, and now AMn, my camel, 
failed me. Ab&a (to every beast of their cattle is a several 
name, as these are of camels : Areymish, Ohrall&h, er-Eahtfa, ed- 
Dbniubil, DdnTia, ei-Mds, Aitha, Atsha) was a strong young he- 
camel and rising in value ; but Zeyd had it in his double mind 
to persuade me otherwise, hoping in the end to usur^ it himself. 
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Upon a morrow tlie nntappy bmte was led home, and then we 
saw the nnder-jaw bleeding mifierably, it was hanging broken. 
It happened that a great coffee company was assembled at 
Zeyd's, from the sanrise, and now they all rose to see this 
chance. The groaning camel was made to kneel ; some bonnd 
the limbs, and with strength of their arms careened and laid 
his great bnlk npon the side ; and whoso were expert of these 
camel-mastera Bearched the hnrt. Zeyd laid bis searing irons 
in the embers ready for firing, which is seldom spared in any 
practice of their desert surgery. All hearkened to the opinion 
of a nomad smith, which kmdred o£ men are as well the desert 
farriers and, skilled in handling tools, oftentimes their surgeons. 
This sfiny cured the broken jaw with splints, which he lapped 
about with rags daubed with rice cinder and red earth. The 
camel, said be, being fed by hand, might be whole in forty 
days. The like accident, I heard it said among them, had 
happened once in their memories to a tribesman's camel, and 
the beast had been cured in this manner; but I felt in my 
heart that it might never be. The wound was presently full of 
flies, and the dressing, never unbound, bred worms in so great heat ; 
the dead bone blackened, and in few days fell away of itself. My 
watch also failed me, by which I made account of distances : from 
thenceforth I have used cross-reckonings of camel journeys. 

It was March ; already the summer entered with breathless 
heat, and in face of these contradictions of fortune, I thought 
to depart out of the desert country. I would return to el-Ally, 
and there await some rice-caravan returning to Wejh, from 
whence by any of the small Arab hoys, upon which they use to 
ship camels, I might sail for Egypt. But Zeyd and Motlog 
bade me have patience, until after the spring season ; when the 
tribe in their journeys should ^ain approach the H6jr country, 
from which we were already very far divided. ' The forsaken 
deserts behind ua being now infested by habalts, I should not 
find any willing, and they moreover would suffer none to 
accompany me.' The babuls, ' desert fiends,' are dreaded by 
the nomad tribesmen, as the Bednw themselves among settled 
country and oasis folk. Commonly the haballs are some young 
mLBcreants that, having hardly any head of cattle at home, vrill 
desperately cast themaelves upon every cruel hazard : yet others 
are streunons solitary men, whose unquiet mettle moves them 
from slothing in the tent's shadow to prowl as the wolf in the 
wilderness. These outlaws, enduring intolerable hardships, are 
often of an heathenish cruelty, it is pretended they willingly 
leave none alive. Nearly always footmen, they are more hardly 
perceived, lurking nnder cr^ or bush. 
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The waste (saud-plain) landscape of these monntun Bolitndes 
is overgrown witb rare pastare bushes. The desert bashes, 
heaped abont the roots with sand, grow as oat of little hillocks. 
The bnshes dying, the heaps which were under them remain 
almost eTetlastingly, and they are infinite np and down in all 
the wilderness: in some is the quantity of two or three or 
more wagon loads. These nomads bnry in them their super- 
fluons carriage of dates evei; year, as their camels come np 
overloaded with the summer gathering from Kheybar : that 
they may find their own again they observe well the landmarks- 
Some sheykhs will leave their winter beyt thus committed to 
the sand of the desert : in the hot months, with scarcity of 
pasture, and when the cattle are least patient of thirst, if they 
would not have them lean they must lessen their burdens. 
These nomad deposits lying months in the dry ground are not 
spoiled ; and there is none of their tribesmen that will ever 
disturb them : the householder shall be snre to find his own 
again where he buried it. The nomad tribes have all this 
manner of the summer deposit ; some leave their cumber in the 
villf^;es with their hosts, and such trust is (in nearly all men's 
hands) inviolable. The Moahlb have a secret cave known to 
none living bat themselves, in their desolate Harra ; there'they 
lay up, as in a sanctuary, what they will, and a poor tribesman 
may leave his pound of samn, — Passing through a valley apart 
from the common resort in the solitudes of Sinai, I saw a new 
Beduin mantle, hanging on a thorn. My nomad camel-driver 
went to take it down, and turning it in hia hand " Ay Mllah 
(said be), a good new cloak enoagh ! '* and hanged it on the 
bough agun ; such goods of tribesmen are, as it were, committed 
to God. So we came to some of those Sinai stone cottages, 
which they call ' Nasarene honses ' (they would say, of the 
antique people of the land, before the Moslemln), in which 
they used to leave their heavy quern-stones ; and there are 
certain locked bams of the few traffickers bringing in com 
from Qaza, among the Beduvr. We entered one of them, and 
as I was looking at something of their gear, my com- 
panion, with altered looks, bade me put it np again ; as 
if even the handling were sacrilege. Sheykhs receiving 
surra of the haj road, have also their stores of heavy stuff 
and ntensils in the kellas, as those of the Fejtr at Med^; 
and I heard they paid a fee to Haj Nejm, one real for every 
camel load. The sand upon all this high inland is not laid 
in any ripples (aa that at the Bed Sea border, rippled, in this 
latitude, from the north); here are no strong or prevailing 
winds. 
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As we went by to the mejliB, " Yonder (said Zeyd) I shall 
show thee some of a people of antiquity." This was a family 
which then arrived of poor wanderers, Solvhba. I admired the 
fall-faced shining Sesh-beanty of their rt^ged children, and 
have always remarked the like as well of the Heteym nomads. 
These alien and outcast kindreds are of fairer looks than the 
hanger-bitten Bedow. The Heteym, rich in small cattle, have 
food enough in the desert, and the Solubba of their hunting and 
gipsy labour: for they are tinkers of kettles and menders of 
arms, in the Beduin menzils. They batter out upon the anvil 
hatchets, jedUm, (with which shepherds lop down the sweet 
acacia boughs, to feed their flocks,) and grass-books for cutting 
forage, and steels for striking fire with the flint, and the like. 
They are besides woodworkers, in the desert acacia timber, 
of rude saddle-trees for the burden-camels, and of the theMt 
saddle-frames, of pulley reels (mdhal) for drawing at any deeper 
wells of the desert, also of rude milk vessels, and other sach 
husbandly : besides, they are cattle surgeons, and in all their 
trade (only ruder of skill) like the smiths' caste or Sw/ina. 
The Solubba obey the precept of their patriarch, who forbade 
them to be cattle-keepers, and bade them live of their hunting 
in the wildemesa, and alight before the Beduin booths, that 
they might become their guests, and to labour as smiths in the 
tribes for their living. Having no milch beasts, whereso they 
ask it at a Beduin tent, the housewife will pour out I6ban from 
her semlla, but it is in their own bowl, to the poor Solubba : 
for BednJDS, otherwise little nice, will not willingly drink after 
Solubbies, that might have eaten of some /utts, or the thing 
that is dead of itself. Also the Beduw say of them, " they eat 
of vile insects and worms : " the last is fable, they eat no such 
vermin. Rashly the evil tongue of the Beduw rates them as 
' kuff&r ', because only few Solabbiea can say the formal prayers, 
the BeduiuB are themselves not better esteemed in the towns. 
The Solubba show a good humble zeal for the country religion 
in which they were bom, and have no notice of any other ; they 
are tolerant and, in their wretched manner, humane, as they 
themselves are despised and oppressed persons. 

In summer, when the Beduw have no more milk, loading 
their light tents and honsehold stuff, with what they have 
gained, upon asses, which are their only cattle, they forsake 
the Aarab encampment, and hold on their journey through 
the wide kh&la. The Solubby household go then to setUe 
themselves remotely, tfpon a good well of water, in some un- 
frequented wilderness, where there is game. They only (of all 
men) are free of the Arabian deserts to travel whithersoever 
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they would ; paying to all men a petty tribute, they are mo- 
lested by none of them. Home-bom, yet have they no citizen- 
ship in the Peninsnla. No Bednwy, Uiey aay, will rob a 
Solabby, although he met him alone, in the deep of the wilder- 
nesa, and with the skin of an ostrich in his hand, that is worth 
a thelQl. Bat the wayfaring Beduwy would be well content to 
espy, pitched upon some lone watering, the booth of a Solubby, 
and hope to eat there of his hnnter's pot; and the poor Solubby 
will make the man good cheer of his renison. They ride even 
hunting npon ass-back. It is also on these weak brutes, which 
mast drink every second day, (but otherwise the ass is hardly 
less than the camel a beast of the desert,) that they journey 
with their families throagh great waterless regiona, where the 
Bednwy npon his swift and puissant theldl, three days patient 
of thirst, may not lightly pass. This dispersed kindred of desert 
men in Arabia, outgo the herdsmen Beduw in all land-craft, as 
much as these go before the tardy oases villagers. The Solubba 
(in all else ignorant wretches,) have inherited a land-lore from 
sire to son, of the least finding-places of water. They wander 
upon the immense face of Arabia, from the height of Syria to 
el-T^men, beyond et-Tdif, and I know not how much further ! 
—and for things within their rat-like understanding, Arabians 
tell me, it were of them that a man may best enquire. 

They must be masters in hunting, that can nonrish them- 
setres in a dead land ; and where other men may hardly see a 
footprint of venison, there oftentimes, the poor Solubbies are 
seething sweet flesh of gazelles and beddn, and, in certain sand 
districts, of the antelope ; everywhere they know their quarries' 
paths and flight. It is the Beduw who tell these wonders of 
them; they say, "the S'lubba are like herdsmen of the wild 
game, for when they see a troop they can break them and 
choose of them as it were a flock, and say, ' These will we have 
to-day, as for those other heads there, we can take them after 
to-morrow '." — It is hnman to magnify, and find a pleasant 
wonder, this kind of large speaking is a magnanimity of the 
Arabs ; but out of doubt, the Solubba are admirable wayfarers 
and hardy men, keen, as living of their two hands, and the best 
sighted of them are very excellent hunters. The Solubba or 
Slhfb, besides this proper name of their nation, have some other 
which are epithets. West of H&yil they are more often called 
eUKhlUa or Kheluiy, " the desolate," because they dwell apart 
from the Kabdil, having no cattle nor fellowship ; — a word 
which the Beduw say of themselves, when in a journey, finding 
no menzil of the Aarab, they must lie down to sleep " solitaries " 
in the empty kh&Ia. They are called as well in the despiteful 
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tODgae of thu coantry, Kilab el>Kh&la, ' hoands of the wilder- 
ness.' Bl-Ohr^neviy is the name of another kindred of the 
SIdyb in East Nejd ; and it is said, they many not with the 
former. The Arabians commonly suppose them all to be come 
of some old kafir kind, or Nasfira. * * * 



• • " Wandering and encamping,we had approached Teyma; 
and now being hard^ a jonmey distant, some of our people would 
go a-marketing thither, and Zeyd with them, to bny provisions: 
I should ride also in the company with Zeyd, We set ont upon 
the morrow, a ragged fellowship, mostly Fehj&t, of thir^ men 
and their camels. We passed soon from the sandy highlands 
to a most sterile waste of rising grounds and hollows, a rocky 
&oor, and shingle of ironstone, l^is is that extreme barrenness 
of the desert which lies about Teyma, without blade or bush. 
We passed a deep ground, AThai, and rode there by obscure 
signs of some ancient settlement, Jertyda, where are seen a few 
old circles of flag-stones, pitched edgewise, of eight or nine 
yards over, seeming such as might have fenced winter tents of 
the antique Aarab, sheltered in this hollow. In the Moallak&t, 
or elect poems of ancient Arabia, is some mention of round 
tents, bat the booths of all the Arab nomads are now foursquare 
only. The company hailed me, " See here ! KJialll, a village of 
the Audlin, those of old time." — " And what ancients were 
these ? " — " Some say the Sherarat, others the Beny Kd<ih or 
Chdh, and theirs, billah, was the Borj Selm&n and the ground 
Uinskeyrifa." Zeyd added : " This was of the AM Theyma (not 
Teyma), and sheykh of them Aly es-Sweysy the Yahfidy," 
Come upon the highest ground beyond, Zeyd showed me the 
mountain landmarks, westward Muntar B. Atieh, next Twoyd 
Saida, Helainut before ua, in front el-Gkreniym, which is behind 
the oasis. Some murmured, " Why did Zeyd show him our 
landmarks F " — " I would have Khaltl, said he, become a 
Bedawy." 

Delightful now was the green sight of Teyma, the haven of 
our desert ; we approached the tall island of palms, enclosed by 
long clay orchard-walls, fortified with high towers. Teyma is a 
ehiulow, loamy, and very fertile old fiood-bottom in these high 
open plains, which lie out from the west of Nejd. Those light- 
house-like turrets, very well built of sun-dried brick, are fiwn 
the insecure times before the government of Ibn Rashld, whm, 
as the most Arabian places, Teyma was troubled by the sheykhs' 
tactions, and the town quarters divided 1^ their heremtary 
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enmitieB. Every well-fariog person, when he had fortified his 
palms with a high clay -brick wall, bnilt his tower npon it ; also 
in every eAk of the town was a clay tarret of defence and refuge 
for thd people of that street. In a private danger one withdrew 
with his family to their walled plantation : in that enclosure, 
they might labour and eat the frnits, althongh his old foes held 
him beleaguered for a year or two. Any enemy approaching 
by day-light was seen from the watch-tower. Snch walling 
may be thought a weak defence ; but for all the fox-like 
subtlety of Semitic minds, they are of nearly no invention. A 
powder blast, the rnnning brunt of a palm beam, had broken up 
this clay resistance ; bnt a child might sooner find, and madmen 
as soon unite to attempt anything untried. In the Gospel para- 
bles, when one had planted a vineyard, he bnilt a tower therein 
to keep it. The watch-tower in the orchard is yet seen npon all 
desert borders. We entered between grey orchard walls, over- 
laid with blossoming boughs of plum trees ; of how much 
amorous contentment to our parched eyes \ I read the oasis 
height 3400 ft. We dismounted at the head of the first sdk 
before the ddr, honse or court of a yonng man our acquaintance, 
Sle^mAn, who in the Haj time had been one of the kella guests 
at Med&in. Here he lived with his brother, who was Zeyd's 
date merchant ; we were received therefore in friendly wise, 
and entertained. The hareem led in Hirfa, who had ridden 
along with us, to their apartment. 

As the cofiee pestle (which with the mortars, are here of 
limestone marble, snnna's work, from Janf,) begins to ring out 
at the coming of guests ; ueighbonrs enter gravely from the siik, 
and to every one our sheykh Zeyd arose, large of his friendly 
greeting, and with the old courtesy took their hands and 
embraced them. 

Teyma is a Nejd colony of Shammar, their fathers came to 
settle here, by their saying, not above two hundred years past : 
from which time remain the few lofty |»lms that are seen grown 
to fifteen fathoms, by the great well-pit, SaddAJ; and only few 
there are, negroes, who durst climb to gather the &uits of them. 
All their palm kinds have been brought from Jebel Shammar, 
except the kelw, which was fetched from el-Ally. Theirs is 
even now, in another dtra, the speech of Shammar. Here first 
we see the slender Nejd figures, elated, bold tongued, of ready 
specious hospitality, and to the stranger, arriving from the 
Hej&z, they nearly resemble the Bedoins. They go bare-footed, 
and bravely clad of the 'E&jH merchandise from el-Irdk, and 
inhabit clay-huilt apadous houses, mostly with an npper floor ; 
the windows are open casements for the light and air, their 
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flooring the beaten earth, the rode door is of palm board?, as in 
all the oaees. This open Shammar town was never wasted by 
pli^nea, the iurr or high desert of oncomipt air lies all ronnd 
aboBt them from the walla ; only Bednina from the dry desert 
complain here of the night (the evaporation from irrigated soil), 
which gives them cold in the head, akma. Here are no house* 
ruins, broken walls and abandoned acres, that are seen in the 
most Arabian places. Prosperoos is this outlying settlement 
from Nejd, above any which I have seen in my Arabian travels. 
If any one here discover an antique well, without the walls, it 
is his own ; and he encloses so mncb of the waste soil about as 
may suffice to the watering; after a ploughing his new acre is 
fit lor sowing, and planting of palms, and fifteen years later every 
stem will be worth a oam^. Teyma, till then a &ee township, 
surrendered without resistenoe to the government of IbnEasMd, 
They are skilful husbandmen to use that they have, without any 
ingenuity : their wells are only the wells of the ancients, which 
finding again, they have digged them out for themselves : barren 
of all inventioii, they sink none, and think themselves unable to 
bore a last fathom in the soft sand-rock which lies at the bottom 
of the seven-fathom wells. Moslemtn, they say, cannot make 
soch wells, but only Nasfira should be good to such work and 
YahAdies. Arabian wall-sinkera in atone there are none nearer 
than Kas!m, and these supine Arabs will call in no foreign 
workmen. They trust in God for their living, which, aay the 
hearte of these penny-wise men, is better tban to put their 
silver in adventure. 

There was none here who asked alms in the street ; indeed 
it is not common to see any destitute persons in West Nejd. 
I knew in Teyma bat one such poor man, helpless with no 
great age. In what house he entered at supper time, he might 
sit down with the rest to eat and welcome, but they grudged 
that he should carry any morsel away. There were in the town 
one or two destitute Bednins, who entered to sup and "to 
coffee " in which households they would, no man forbidding 
them. At night they lay down in their cloaks, in what coffee 
hall they were ; or went out to sleep, in the &eshing air, upon 
some of the street clay benches. 

Old Teyma of the Jews, according to their tradition, had 
been (twice) destroyed by a flood. From those times there 
remain some great rude stone buildings ; the work is dry-laid 
with balks and transoms of the same iron-stone. Besides, there 
is a great circuit (I suppose almost three miles) of stone wall- 
ing, which enclosed the ancient city. This sAr lies somewhat 
above the oasis. The prince of old Mosaic Teyma is named 
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in their tradition S4der Ibn Jbher. Nomad masters of new 
Teyma were at first B, S<5khr, unto whom even now they 
jfield a yearly khQwa ; and else they should not be delivered from 
their distant foraying, Fever is nnknown at Teyma. Their 
water, and sncb I have fonnd all Arabian groond-water, is £at, 
Inkewarm and QQwholesome. Of this they think it is that 
amongst them almost no man is seen of robust growth ; bnt 
they are the lean shot-op figures of Nejd, with the great 
startling eyes, long oval shallow faces, and hanging jaws : yon 
might £inE tJiem Bednins. Tha women are goodly, more than 
the men, loose-fieshed large village faces, bnt without raddinesa, 
they have dissonant voices : as t^e neighbour tribeswomon of 
the B. W^ab, they go unveiled. I saw in the town no aged 
persons. Of the two hundred houses here, are three sheykhs' 
sfiks or parishes and fifteen hdrats or smaller wards ; in every 
one there is some little meejid or public oratory (often but a 
penthouse) of poor clay walling without ornaments, the flooring 
is of gravel. Such are as well places of repose, where the 
stranger may go in to sleep under a still shadow, at the gate of 
heaven. Bnt the great mosque, whither all the males resort for 
the Friday mid-day prayers, preaching, and koran-reading, 
stands a little without the s&ks to the eastward. It is perhaps 
the site of some ancient temple, for I found certain great rude 
pillars lying abont it. At el-Ally, (a Hej&z oasis, and never 
entered by the Wah&by,) I saw the mosques nearly such as are 
those in t^e Syrian villages. 

We were led round to drink in the coffee-halls of other hoase- 
holders, with whom Zeyd dealt, for some part of his victual of 
grain and dates. As they have little fuel of that barren land 
abont them, and out of their plantations no more than for the 
daily cooking, — the palm timber is besides " as vinegar to the 
teel^ and smoke to the eyes " in burning — they nse here the 
easy and cleanly Nejd manner of a charcoal coflee-fire, which is 
blown in a clayhearth withapairof smith's bellows : this coal is 
brought by men who go out to make it, in the fuitfaer desert. 
The smiling oasis host spares not, sitting at his coals, to blow 
and sweat like a Solubby for his visiting guests ; and if thou his 
acquaintance be the guest of another, " Why, he will ask thee 
with a smooth rebuke, didst thon not alight at my d4r ? " 
Coffee is thna made, with all diligence, twice or thrice over in 
an hour : prepared of a dozen beans for as many persons, their 
coffee drink is very smidl at Teyma. The coffee-hall, built 
Nejd-wise, is the better part of every house building. The 
lofty proportion of their clay-house walls is of a noble simplicity, 
and ceiled with ethl beams or long tamarisk, which is grown in 
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all the oaBdB for timber. The close mat of palm Btalks laid upon 
the rafters, is Been pleasantly stained and shining with the 
Arabs' daily hospitable emoke, thereabove is a span deep of 
rammed earth. The light of the room is from the entry, and in 
many halls, as well, by open casements, and certain holes made 
high npon the walls. The sitting-place (miikaad) of the earthen 
floor and about the sunken hearth, is spread with palm mat 
or nomad tent cloth. Upon the wijla in some sheykhs' bonses 
ia seen a range of tenter-pegs, where gnesting sheykhs of 
the Aarab may lay np their Tomhh or long horseman's lance. 
In these d&ra you shall hear no minstrelsy, the grave viol sounds 
in Wah&by ears are of an irreligioas levity, and the Teyfimena 
had received a solemn rescript from Ibn Rashld, forbidding 
them to sonnd the rabeyby ! KhMaf, the emir, a liberal-minded 
person, told it to some Bednins in my hearing, not without a 
gestnre of his private repugnance. 

We met Motlog's brother in the streets ; he was come into 
Teyma before na. I marked how preciously the nomad man 
went, looking upon the ground, I thought him dazing in the 
stagnant air of the oases, and half melandioly : Bahyd might be 
called in English the complete gentleman of his tribe ; a pensive 
and a merry errand he had uow upon hand. The sheykh was 
come in to wed a town wife : for as some villager, trafficking to the 
nomads, will have his Beduwia alwi^s abiding him in the desert, 
so it is the sick fantasy of many a Bednwy to be a wedded man 
in the market settlement, that when he is there he may go home 
to his wife, though he should not meet with her again in a round 
year. At evening we heard lond hand-clapping, the women's 
merrymaking for this bridal, in one of the next houses. This is a 
general and ancient Semitic wise of striking sounds in measure, 
to accompany the lively motions of their minds; in the Hebrew 
Scriptures it is said, ' The floods and the trees of the field clap 
their hands.' The friends of the sponse fired off their match- 
locks. This pairing was under a cloud, for there happened 
at the moment a strange accident ; it was very unlucky I came 
not provided with an almanac. Seeing the moon wane, the 
housewives made great clangour of pans to help the labouring 
planet, whose bright hue at length was quite lost. I began 
to expound the canonical nature of eclipses, which could be 
calculated for all times past and to come. The coffee drinkers 
answered soberly, "It may well be true, but the Arabs are 
ignorant and rude ! We cannot approach to so high and per- 
fect kinds of learning." 

Upon the morrow, whilst we sat at coffee, tJiere enters one, 
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walking stately, npon bis long tipstaff, and raffling in glorious 
garmenta : this was the Besident for Ibn Rashtd at Teyma. 
Tlie emir's gentleman, who seemed to hare swallowed a stake, 
passed forth, looking upon no man, till he sat down in his 
solemnity ; and then hardly vonchsafed he to answer the 
coffee-drinkers' cheerfnl morning greetings. This is the great 
carriage of H&yil, imitated from the Arabian Prince Ibn 
Baahld, who carries his coxcomb like an eagle to overawe the 
nnraly Bednw. The man was Said, a personage of African 
blood, one of the libertines of the emir's honsehold. He sat 
before ns with that countenance and stiff neck, which by his 
estimation shonld magnify his office : he was lieutenant of the 
lord of the land's dignity in these parts. Spoke there any man 
to him, with the homely Arabian grace ya Said ! he affecting 
not to look again, seemed to stare in the air, casting eyes over 
yonr head and making merchant's ears ; bye and bye to awaken, 
with displeasure, after a mighty pause : when be questioned any 
himself, he turned the back, and coldly averting his head he 
feigned not bo attend your answer. Safd was but the ruler's 
shadow in office for this good outlying village : his was the pro- 
curatioQ and espial of his master's high affairs ; but the town 
government is, by the politic princely bouse of Shammar, left in 
the hands of the natural sheykhs. baid dwelt in a great Teyma 
house, next by the Haddilj : miserably he lived alone to himself 
aud UQwived ; at evening he sparred the door, and as he went 
not forth to his master's subjects, so he let in no coffee-fellowship. 
The Prince's slave gentleman has a lai^e allowance, so much 
by the month, taken upon the tribute of the town : unlettered 
himself, a son was here his clerk. Now he thought good to 
see that Nasr&ny come to town, who was dwelling he heard, 
since the Haj, amongst the Bednw of Ibn Bashld. Said, with 
a distant look, now enquired of the company " Where is he ? " 
as if bis two eyes had not met with mine already. After 
he had asked such questions as "When came he hither? — 
He is with thee, Zeyd ? " be kept awful silence a set space ; 
then he uttered a few words towards me and looked upon 
the ground. "The Engleys, have they slaves in their country ? " 
I answered, " We purge the world of this cursed traffic, our riiips 
overrun the slave vessels in all seas ; what blacks we find in 
them we set free, sending them home, or we give them land and 
palms in a country of ours. As for the slave shippers, we set 
them upon the next land and let them team to walk home ; we 
sink their prize-craft, or bum them. We have also a treaty with 
the Sfilt&n : God niade not a man to be sold like an head 
of cattle. This is well, what thinkest tbouF" The gross 
VOL. I, I 
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negro lineaments of S&td, in whicli yet appeared some token 
of gentle Arabic blood, relented into a peacefnl smiling, and 
then he answered pleasantly, " It is very well." Now Said had 
opened his month, his tongue began to wag: he told ns he 
bad gone once (rery likely with Nejd horses) as far as Egypt, 
and tbere he had seen these Frenjies. So rising with lofty state, 
and taking again his conrt conntenance, he oade Zeyd bring 
me presently, and come himself to his d&r, to dnnk coffee. 

When we arrived thither, SaSd had doffed this mockery of 
lordship, and sat hot homely in old clothes in his own bonee. 
He led me to the highest place; and there wanting leaning 
pillows, he drew nnder my elbow his shiddd, or thelfil saddle, 
as is the usage in the nomad booths. These Bedain manners 
are seen in the oases' cofiee-halls, where (the Semites inventing 
nothing of themselves) they have almost no other moveables. — 
And seeing them in their clay halls in town and village one 
might say, " Every Arab is a wayfaring man, and ready for the 
jonmey." S&fd brought paper and ink, and a loose volume or 
two, which were all his hooks ; he would see me write. So I 
wrote his name and qnality, Said ZUamat Ibn Bashid; and the 
great man, smiling, knew the letters which should be the signs 
of hia own name. So when we had drank coffee, he led me out 
beyond his yard to a great building, in stone, of ancient Teyma, 
hoping I might interpret for him an antique inscription ; which 
he showed me in the jamb of the doorway, made (and the beams ' 
likewise, such as we have seen in the basiQtic Hauran) of great 
balks of sandstone. These strange characters, like nothing I 
had seen before, were in the midst obliterated by a later cross- 
mark. Satd's thought was that this might be the token of an 
bid treasure ; and he told us " one such had been raised at 
Feyd," — a village betwiit Shammar and Kasim. — Is not this a 
mad opinion 7 fliat the ancients, burying treaeure, should have 
set up a guidestone and written npon it ! Betuming, I found 
in the street wall near bis door, an inscription stone with 
four lines sharply engraved of the same strange antique Teyma 
writing. 

Zeyd went ont to buy bis provision, and no one molesting 
me, I walked on through the place and stayed to consider their 
great well-pit, El-Hadd&j ; a work of the ancients which is in 
the midst of t^e new Teyma. That pit is unequally four-sided, 
some fifty feet over, and to the water are seven fathoma The 
Hadd&j is as a great heart of Teyma, her many waters, led out- 
ward to all sides in little channels, making green the whole 
oasis; other well-pits there are only in the outlying hamlets. 
The shrill draw-wheel frames, sudny are sixty, set up all round, 
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commonly by twos and threes monnted together; they are 
seldom seen alt in working together. The well-camela walking 
downwards from the four sides of the pit, draw by their weight 
each one a vast horn-shaped camel-leather bucket, dvll'd : the 
lower neck is an open month, which, rising in the well, is sns- 
tained by a string, bat come tp the brink, and passing over a 
roller the dnlM belly is drawn highest, whilst the string is 
slackened, and the neck falling forward, pours forth a roaring 
cataract of water, Afterwara, I saw tiie like in India. The 
shrieking sn&ny and noise of tumbling water is, as it were, the 
lamentable roice of the rainless land in all Nejd villages. Day 
and night this labonr of the water may not be intermitted. 
The strength of oxen cannot proGtably draw wells of above 
three or four fathoms and, if God had not made the camel, 
Nejd, they say, had been without inhabitant. Their Hadd&j 
is so called, they told me, " for the plenty of waters," which 
blnish-reeking are seen in the pit's depth, welling strongly from 
the sand-rock : this vein they imagine to come from the Harra. 
Betomed to the coffee-hall I fonnd only Sleym&n ; we sat 
down and there timidly entered the wives and sisters of his 
honsehold. The open-faced Teyma hareem are frank and 
smiling with strangers, as 1 have not seen elsewhere in Arabia : 
yet sometimes they seem bold-tongned, of too free manners, 
withont grace. The simple bine Bmo<^ of calico dipped in 
indigo, the woman's garment in all the Arab conntries, they 
wear here with a (large-made and flowing grace of their own ; 
the sleeves are embroidered with needlework of red worsted, 
and lozenges sewed upon them of red cotton. The most have 
bracelets, kadfd, of beantifnl great beads of nnwroaght amber, 
brought, as they tell me, anciently from H4yil. The fairer of 
them have pleasant looks, yet dull as it wero and bovine for the 
blindness of the soul ; their skin, as among the nomads, is early 
withered ; spring-time and summer are short between the slender 
novice and the homely woman of middle age. Tamar's garment 
of patches and party-colours was perohance of such sort as now 
these Arabian women's worked gonn. His old loving father 
made for little Joseph a motley coat ; and it may seem more 
than likely, that the patriarob seamed it with hie own hands. 
Amongst the nomads men are hardly less ready-handed to cut, 
and to stitch too, their tunics, than the hareem. SleymAn: " See 
Khaltl I have this little sister here, a pretty one, and she shall 
be thine, if thou wosldest be a wedded man, so thou wilt number 
me the bride-money in my hand ; but well I warn thee it is not 
small," The bevy of hareem, standing to gaze upon a stranger, 
now asked me, "Wherefore art thou come to Teyma?" — "It 
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were enougli if only to see yon my sistera." But when their 
tongnes were loosed, and they spoke on with a Hue-like stolidity, 
Sleym&n cried full of impatience, *' Are your hareem, Khaltl, 
such dull cattle? Why doat thou trouble thyself to answer 
them ? Hence, women, ye stay too long, away with yon!" and 
they obeyed the beardless lad with a feminine sabmission ; for 
every Arab son and brother is a rnler over all woman-kind in 
the patemat household. This fresh and rnddy young man, more 
than any in the town, but not well minded, I found no more at 
my coming again : he lay some months already in an untimely 
grave ! • • • 



• • • Sultry seemed this stagnant air to ua, come in from the 
high desert, we could not sleep in their clay houses. My thirst was 
inextinguishable ; and finding here the first clean water, after 
weeks of drought, I went on drinking till some said, " Kballl is 
come to Teyma only to drink water; will he drink up the 
Hadd&i ? " When Zeyd returned not yet, I went out to visit 
some great ancient ruin, Kasr Zdl'Am, named after a former 
possessor of the ground. A sturdy young half-blooded negro 
gaided me, but whose ferocious looks by the way, brain-sick and 
often villanouB behaviour, made me pensive : he was strong as a 
camel, and had brought a sword with him, I was inSrm and 
came (for the heat) unarmed. We passed the outer walls, and 
when I found the place lay further in the desert, and by the 
eyes and unsettling looks of this ribald I might divine that his 
thought was in that solitary way to kill me, I made some delay ; 
I saw a poor man in a field, and said, I would go over to him, 
and drink a little water. It was a nomad, Building up an 
orchard clay wall for the villager's hire, paid in pottles of dates. 
In this, there came to us from the town, a young man of a 
principal sheykhly family, er-Eoviiin, and another with him. 
They had been sent after me in haste by Zeyd, as he had news 
in what company I was gone : — and in a later dissension Zeyd 
said, " I saved thy life, Khaltl ! rememberest thou not that day 
at Teyma, when the black fellow went out to morder thee ? " I 
knew these young smilers, so not much trusting them, we 
walked on together. I must run this risk to-day, I might no 
more perhaps come to Teyma ; but all that I found for a weapon, 
a pen-knife, I held ready open under my mantle, that I might 
not perish like a slaughter-beast, if these shonid treacherously 
set upon me. 

KasT Zellflm I found to be a great fonr-aqnare fort-like 
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building ; it may be fifty or sixty pacM npon a side. The walls 
are fire feet thick, in height fifteen feet, laid of dry masonry. 
A part within is divided into chambers, the rest is yard, in the 
midst they think a great well lies bnried. The site of the kasr 
is a little below those great town walls of ancient Teyma, 
which are seen as sand-banks, riding npon the plain ; the head 
of the masonry only appearing. In the midst of the kasr wall, 
I foond another inscriptioo stone, laid sideways, in that strange 
Teyma character ; and abore the writing, are portrayed human 
eyes. — We read that the angnrs of the antique Arabs scored 
two lines as eyes, the wise men naming them their " children of 
Tision." At the rendering of Teyma to Abeyd Ibn Bashtd, he 
left this injunction with the Tey&mena, " Ye are not to build 
up to the walls of that kasr t " • • • 



• • • At evening we were gathered a great coffee company 
at our host's fire, and some beginning their talk o£ the Christian 
religion, were ofTended that " the Nas&ra worship idols, and this 
not only, but that they blaspheme the apostle," Also they 
said, " It is a people that know no kind of lawful wedlock, but 
as beasts, they follow their natural affection ; the lights 
quenched in their religious assemblies, there is a corsed med- 
dling among them in strange and horrible manner, the son it 
may be lying in savage blindness with his own mother, in 
manner, wellaJi, as the hounds ; — in such wise be gotten the 
cursed generation of Nasr&nies, that very God confound them ! 
(the speaker dared to add) and this Nasriny I durst say cannot 
know his own father. Besides, they hare other heathenish 
customs among them, as when a Christian woman dies to bury 
her living husband along with her." Almost the like con- 
tumelies are forged by the malicious Christian sects, of the 
Druses their neighbours in the mountain villages of Syria. 
" Friends, I answered, these are fables of a land far off, ana old 
wires* msJice of things unknown ; but listen and I will tell you 
the sooth in aU." A f ejtry Beduin here exclaimed, " Life of 
this fire ! Ehalll lies not; wellah eren though he beaKasrfiny, 
he speaks the truth in &l\ among the Aarab ; there could no 
MuBslim be more true spoken. Hear him ! — and say on, 
Khalll." — " This is the law of marriage given by 6od in the 
holy religion of the Mesdah, ' the son of Miriam from the Spirit 
of Ullah,' — it is thus spoken of him in your own Scriptures." — 
" Suily Vllak aiey-hu (they idl answered), whom the Lord 
bless, the Lord's grace be with him," breathing the accustomed 
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b^iediction as the name is uttered in their hearing of a greater 
prophet. — " Ab God gave to Adam Havnoa, one woman, bo is 
the GhristiaD man esponsed to one wife. It is a bond of 
religion ontU the dying of either of them; it is a faithful 
fellowship in sickness, in health, in the felicity and in the 
calamity of the world, and whether she bear children or is 
barren : and that m^ never be broken, saving by cause of 
adultery." — " But, said they, the woman is sooner old than her 
husband ; if one may not go from bis wife past age to wed 
another, your law is not just." One said, laughing, " Khalll, 
we have a better religion, thy rule were too strait for us; I 
myself have wedded one with another wives fifteen. What say 

rou, companions ? in the hareem are many crooked conditions ? 
took some, I put away some, ay billah ! until I foand some 
with whom I might live." • • " 



* " * Nejd Beduins are more fanatic, in the magnanimous 
ignorance of their wild heads, hot with all this less dangerous 
l^an the village inhabitants, soberly instracted and settled in 
their koran reading. There was a scowling fellow at my elbow 
who had murmured all the evening ; now as I rested be said, ' I 
was like a fiend in the land, akhs ! a Tahfldy ! * As I turned from 
him, neighbours bade me not to mind this despitefnl tongue, 
saying " Khalll, it is only a Beduitj." The poor man, who was 
of Bishr, abashed to be named Bednwy among them in the 
town, cast down his eyes and kept silence. One whispered to 
Zeyd, " If anything happen to lum have you not to answer to 
the Dowla ? he might die among you of some disease." Bnt 
Zeyd answered with a magnanimity in his great tones, "Henna 
md, na sadHdn billah, Are we not confiding in God ! " — The 
company rose little before midnight, and left ns to lie down in 
onr mantles, on the coSee-bouse door. Sleym&n said a last 
petnlant word, ' How could I, a civil man, wander with the 
wild Bedow that were melann el-weyladeyn, of cursed kind ? ' 

It was not long before we heard one feeling by the walls. 
Zeyd cried, " Who is there ? " and sat up leaning on his elbow 
in the feeble moonlight. " Rise, Zeyd, . (said an old wife's 
voice,) I come from Hirfa, the Aarab are about removing." 
Zeyd answered, wearily stretching himself, " A punishment ml 
upon them : " — we must needs then march all this ni^t. As 
we stood up we were ready ; there is no superstitious leave- 
taking among them ; and we stepped through our host Sley- 
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mjLa's dark gate into the street, aerer to meet with him again, 
and came at the end of the walled ways to the Beduins, who 
were already loading in the dark. Zeyd, reproving their 
changeable bumoar, asked a reason of this untimely wander- 
ing ; " We would not, they answered, be longer gnesta, to eat 
the bread of the Teyfimena." They being all poor folk, had 
seen perhaps but cold hospitality. 

We held sonth, and rode soon by some ruins, "of ancient 
Teyma, (they told me) and old wells there." They alighted near 
dawn ; discharging the beasts, we made fires, and lay down to 
slumber awhile. Remounting from thence, after few miles, we 
passed some appearance of ruins, Burjesba, having npon the 
sonth a mountain, J. Jerbiia. At the mid-afternoon we met 
with oar tribesmen marching ; they had removed twice in our 
absence : the Aarab halted to encamp few miles further. As 
said, this year was big with tronbles, the Fukara were now 
fugitives. The Beny W&bab, as borderers, having least profit 
of Ibn Bashtd's government, are not cheerful payers of hie zikd. 
The Fejlr had withheld the light tax, five years, until the Emir, 
returning last summer with his booty of the W. Aly, visited 
them in the wilderness, and exacted his arrears, only leaving 
them their own, because they had submitted themselves. The 
Fukara were not yet in open enmity with the WSIad Aly, as 
the Prince had prescribed to them, only they were " not well " 
tc^ether ; but our Fejtr were daily more in mistrust of the 
terrible Emir. Every hour they thought they saw his riders 
npon them, and the menzil taken. They would m therefore 
from their own wandering ground, and pass from his sight into 
the next Bishr dlra. 
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THE FCKAKA W4NDEEING AS FUGITIVES IM ANOTHER DIHA 

In thiB menzil, because the people most march from the morrow, 
the booths were strack and their baggage had beeo made up 
before they slept. The Bedoin fainUles lay abroad under the 
stars, bedde their honsehold staff and the unshapely full sweat- 
ing water-skins. The night was cold, at an altitude of 3600 
feet. I saw the nomads stretched upon the sand, wrapped in 
their mantles : a few have sleeping carpets, eHm, nnder them, 
made of black worsted stuff like their tent-cloth, but of the finer 
yam and better weaving, adorned with aborder of cheqnerwork 
of white and colonred wool and fringes gaily dyed. The ektms 
of Teyma have a name in this conntry. 

It was chill under the stars at this aeason, marching before 
the BUD in the open wilderness. The children of the poor have 
not a mantle, only a cotton smock covers their tender bodies ; 
some babes are even seen naked. I found 48° F., and when 
the son was fairly np 86°. It was a forced march ; the flocks 
and the herds, et4urahy were driven forth beside us. At a need 
the Bednw spare not the cattle which are all their wealth, but 
think they do well to save themselves and their substance, even 
were it with the marring of some of them ; their camel kine 
great with young were now daily calving. The new-yeaned 
lambs and kids, the tottering oamel-calf of less than five days 
old, little whelps, which they would rear, of the hounds of the 
encampment, are laid by the housewives, with their own chil- 
dren, upon the burden camels. Each mother is seen riding 
upon a camel in the midst of the roll of her tent-cloth or carpet, 
in the folds lie nested also the young animals ; she holds her 
little children before her. Small children, the aged, the sick, 
and even bed-rid folk, carried long hours, show no great signs 
of weariness in cameUriding. Their suffering persons nde 
seated in a nest of tent^oth ; others, who have been herdsmen, 
kueel or lie along, not fearing to fall, and seem to repose thus 
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upon the rolling camera bare back. It is a cnatom of the deeert 
to trarel fasting : however long be the r&hla, the Aarab eat only 
when they have alighted at the menzil ; yet mothers will give 
their children to drink, or a morsel in their months, by the long 
way. 

Jonmering in this tedioas heat, we saw first, in the afternoon 
horizon, tne high solitary sandstone mountain J. Birrd. " Yon- 
der thnlla," cried my neighbonrs in their langhing ar^ot, " is the 
sheykh ot our dtvA." Bind has a height of nearly 5000 feet. 
At the right hand there stretches a line of acacia trees in the 
wilderness plain, the token of a dry seyl bed, 66, which descends, 
they said, from a day westward of Kheybar, and ends here in 
the desert. In all this high country, between Teyma and 
Tebdk and Med&in Sfilih, there are no wadies. The little latter 
rain that may fall in the year is but sprinkled in the sand. 
Still jonmeying, this Mardi snn which had seen onr r&hla, 
rising, set behind ns in a stnpendoDs pavilion of Oriental glories, 
whi(^ ia not seldom in these Arabian waste marches, where the 
atmosphere is never qnite nnclonded. We saw i^;ain the cold 
starlight before the fainting households alighted nnder Birrd 
till the morrow, when they would remove anew ; the weary 
bareem making only a shelter ^m the night wind of the teot- 
cloths spread upon two stakes. It waa in vain to aeek milk of 
the over-driven cattle with dry udders. This day the nomad 
village was removed at once more than forty miles. In com- 
mon times theae wandering graziers take their menzils and 
diamias the cattle to pasture, before high noon. — Hastily, as we 
saw the new day, we removed, and pitched few miles beyond 
in the Bishr dtra ; from hence they reckoned three journeys 
to H&yil, the like from D&r el-Hamra, a day and a-half to Teyma. 

A poor woman came weeping to my tent, entreating me to 
see and divine in my books what were become of her child. 
The little bare-foot boy wae with the aheep, and had been miss- 
ing after yesterday's long r&hla. The mother was hardly to be 
persuaded, in her grief, that my books were not cabaliatical. 
I could not persuade the dreary indifference of the Arabs in her 
menzil to send back some of them, besides the child's father, 
to seek him : of their own motion they know not any such 
charity. If the camel of some poor widow woman be strayed, 
there is no man will ride upon the traces for human kindneaa, 
nnleas she can pay a real. The little herd-boy was found in 
the end of the encampment, where first he had lighted upon a 
kinsman's tent. 

We removed from thence a little within the high white 
borders of the Nefdd, marching through a sand country full of 
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last year'8 plants of the " rose of Jericho ". These Bednw call 
them cMk)ef Marhab. Kef is the hollow palm, with the fingers 
clenchiDf^ npon it. Marhab is in their tradition sheykh of old 
Jewish Kheybar. We found also the young herb, two velvet 
green leaves, which has the wholesome smack of cresses, and 
ia good for the nomad cattle. The Aarab alighted afterward 
ic the camping ground Ghroi-mid d-Mostibba; known from far 
by the landmark of a singular tower-like needle of sandstone, 
sixty feet high, the Tcrwilan. The third day we removed from 
thence, with mist and chill wind blowing, to J. Chebitd : from 
Cheb&d we went to the rugged district d-JehiU. After another 
jonmey, we came to pitch before the great sandstone mountain 
chine of Im&n, in Nejd. Beyond this we advanced south- 
eastward to the ragged coast of Ybba Moghrair; the Beduins, 
removing every second or third day, jonmeyed seven or eight 
miles and alighted. I saw about el-Jebal other circles of rude 
fli^-stones, set edgewise, as those of Jerdyda, In another place 
certain two cornered wall-enclosures, of tew loose courses ; they 
were made upon low rising grounds, and I thought might have 
been a sort of breastworks ; the nomads conld ^ve me no 
aoconnt of them, as of things before their time and tradition. 
East of Tbba Moghrair, we passed the foot of a little antique 
mde turret in the desert soil. I showed it to some riding next 
me in the r&hla. " Works (they answered) remaining from the 
creation of the world ; what profit is there to enquire of them ? ** 
" Bnt all snch to be nothing (said Zeyd) in comparison with 
that he would show me on the morrow, which was a marvel : 
the effigy of Abu Zeyd, a fabnlous heroic personage, and dame 
Alia his wife, portrayed npon some cliff of yonder moantain 
Tbba Mf^hrair." 

Wandering in all the waste Arabia, we often see mde trivet 
stones set by tiirees together : such are of old nomad pot-fires ; 
and it is a comfortable human token, that some have found to 
cheer themselves, before us, in land where man's life seems 
nearly cast away, bat at what time is uncertain ; for stones, as 
they were pitched in that forsaken drought, may so continae 
for ages. The harder and gravel wilderness is seen cross-lined 
everywhere with old trodden camel paths ; these are also from 
the old generations, and there is not any place of the immense 
waste, which is not at some time visited in the Aarab's wander- 
ings ; and yet whilst we pass, no other life, it may be, is in the 
compass of ahnndred miles about as. There is almost no parcel 
of soil where fuel may not be found, of old camel dung, jdla, 
bleaching in the sun ; it may lie three years, and a little sand 
blown upon it, sometime longer. There is another human sign 
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in the wUdernesa, which molbers look upon ; we see almost in 
every new r&hla, little ovala of stones, which mark the nntimely 
died of the nomads : bnt grown persons dyii^ in their own dlras, 
are borne (if it be not too difBcnlt) to the next common bniying 
place. 

On the morrow betimes, Zeyd took his mare and Us lance, 
and we set ont to visit Abo Zevd's image, the wonder of this 
desert. We crossed the sand plain, till Ihe noon was hot over 
ns; and come to the moantain, we rounded it some white in 
vain : Zeyd could not find the place. White stains, like sea- 
marks, are seen npon certain of those desolate clifTs, they are 
roosting-places of birds of prey, falcons, buzzards and owls : 
their great nests of sticks are often seen in wild cr^s of these 
sandstone marches. In the waterlras soil live many small ani- 
mals which drink not, as rats and lizards and hares. We heard 
Bcritching owls sometimes in the still night ; then the nomad 
wives and children answered them with mocking again Ymgebds! 
Ymgebds I The hareem said, " It is a wailful woman, seeking 
her lost child through the wildemeas, which was turned into this 
forlorn bird." Fehjies eat the owl ; for which they are laughed 
to Bcom by the Bednw, that are devonrers of some other vermin. 

We went npon those mountain sides nntil we were weary. 
A sbeykh's son, a coffee companion from his youth, and here in 
another dtra, Zeyd could not remember bis laiidmarks. It was 
high noon ; we wandered at random, and, for hunger and thirst, 
plucking wild dandelions sprung since some showers in those 
rocks, we began to break oar fast. At length, looking down at 
a deep place, we espied camels, which went pasturing under the 
mountain : there we f onnd Fehjfit herdsmen. The images, they 
said, were not far before ns, they would put ns in the way, bnt 
first they bade as sit down to refresh oarselves. The poor men 
then ran for ns under the n^Lgas' ndders, and drew their milk- 
skin full of that warm SDstenance. — Heaven remember for good 
the poor charitable nomads ! When we had dmnk they came 
along with us, driving the cattle : a little strait opened farther, 
it was a long inlet in the moantain bosom, teeming green 
with incomparable freshness, to our sense, of rank herbage. At 
the head of this garden of weeds is an oozy slumbering pool ; 
and thereabove I perceived the rocks to be full of scored inscrip- 
tions, and Abu Zeyd's yard-high image, having in bis hand the 
crooked camel stick, b^horra, or, as the Aarab say, who cannot 
judge of portraiture, a sword ; beside him, is a lesser, perhaps 
a female figure, which they call " Alta his wife ". It is likely 
that these old lively shapes were battered, with a stone, upon 
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the sandstone; tbey are not as the equal id scrawling portnutore 
o£ the Bednw, but limned roundly to the natn^ with the 
antique diligence. Here are mostly short Himyaric trends, 
written (as is common in these deserts) from above downwards ; 
the names, the saws, the salaams, of many passengers and 
cameleera of the antiqae generations. Ybba, is said for Aba, 
father, in these parts of Arabia, and at Medina ; Moghrair, is 
perhaps cave. I bade Zeyd let me have a milch n£ga and 
abandon me here with Aba Zeyd. Zeyd answered (with a 
fable), he had already paid a camel to Bishr, for license to show 
me their Abn Zeyd. The Fehj&t answered simply, " A man 
might not dwell here alone, in the night time, the demons would 
t^ray him." 

As we came again, Zeyd lighted upon a natural sanded basin 
among the rocks, under the mountain, and there sounding with 
his hands to the elbow, he reached to a little stinking moisture. 
Zeyd smiled vaingloriously, and cried, ' Ha ! we had discovered a 
new water, Well^, here is water a little under the mire, the hind 
shall come hither to morrow and fill our girbies.* Thereby grew 
a nightshade weed, now in the berry ; the Beduin man had not 
seen the like before, and bade me bear it home to the menzil, 
to be conned by the hareem: — none of whom, for all their wise 
looking, knew it. " A stranger plant (said they) in this dtra : " 
it is housewifely amongst them to be esteemed cunning in drugs 
and simples. Lower, we came to a small pool in the rock ; the 
water showed ruddy-brown and ammoniacal, the going down 
was stained with old filth of camels, " Ay (he said) of this 
water would we draw for our coffee, were there none other." 
Upon the stoue I saw other Himyaric legends. And here sat 
two young shepherd laases ; they seeing men approach, had left 
playing, their little flock wandered near them. Zeyd, a great 
sheykh, hailed them with the hilarity of the desert, and the 
ragged maidens answered him in mirth again : they fear none 
of their tribesmen, and herding maidens may go alone with the 
flocks far out of seeing of the menzil in the empty wilderness. 
We looked up and down, but could not espy Zeyd's mare, 
which, entering the mountain, he had left bound below, the 
headstall tied back, by the halter, to an hind limb in the nomad 
manner. Thus, making a leg at every pace, the Beduin mare 
may graze at large ; but cannot wander wide. At length, from 
a high place, we had sight of her, returning upon her traces to 
the distant camp. " She is thirsty (said Zeyd), let her alone and 
she will find the way home : " — althongh the black booths were 
yet under our horizon. So the nomad borees come again of them- 
selves, and seek their own households, when they would drink 
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water. Daily, when the sou is well riBeu, the Bedoin mare Ib 
hop<sliac;kled with iron links, which are opened with a key, and 
lo<»fid ont to feed from her master's tent. The horses wander, 
seeking each other, if the menzils be not wide scattered, and 
go on pasturing and sporting together : their sheykbly masters 
take no more heed of them than of the hounds of the encamp- 
meat, until high noon, when the mares, returning homeward of 
themselves, are led in to water. They will go then anew to 
pastore, or stand shadowing oot that hot hour in the master's 
booth (if it be a great one). They are grazing not far ofT till 
the sun is setting, when they m«w to their menzils, or are 
fetched home and tethered for the night. 

There hopped before onr feet, as we came, a minute brood of 
second locusts, of a leaden colour, with budding wings like the 
spring leavM, and bom of those gay swarms which, a few weeks 
before, had passed over and despoiled the desert. After forty 
days these also wonld fiy as a pestilence, yet more hungry than 
the former, and fill the atmosphere. We saw a dark sky over 
the black nomad tents, and I showed Zeyd a shower ulling 
before the westing sun. — " Would God, he answered, it might 
reach us ! " Their cattle's life in this languishing soil is of a 
very little rain. The Arabian sky, seldom clear, weeps as the 
weeping of hypocrites. 

We removed from hence, and pitched the black booths apon 
that bleakness of white sand which is, here, the Nefftd, whose 
edge shows all along upon the brown sandstone desert : a seyl 
bed, Terrai, sharply divides them. The Aarab would next re- 
move to a good well, el-Hyza, in the Neflid country, where in 
good years they find the spring of new pasture : but there being 
httle to see upon this border, we returned another day towards 
the Hdwitn mountain ; in which march I saw other (eight or 
nine yards large) circles of sandstone flags. Dreary was this 
Arabian r&hla ; from the March skies there soon fell a tempest 
of cold rain, and, alighting quickly, the Bedoin women had 
hardly breath in the vrtiirling shower to build their booths : — a 
b^jra may be put up in three minutes. In the tents, we sat ont 
the stormy hours upon the moist sand in our stiffened wet 
mantles ; and the wiudy drops fell through the ragged tilt upon 
us. In the NefQd, towards el-Hjza, are certain booming sand 
hills, Bowsa, Deffafiat, &iJMa and InHvi, such as the sand drift 
of J, Nagils,hj the sea village of Tor, in Sinai : the upper sand 
sliding down under the foot of the passenger, there arises, of the 
infinite fretting grains, such a giddy loud sweUing sound, as 
when your wetted finger is drawn about the lip of a glass of 
water, and like that swooning din after the chime of a great 
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bell, or cnp of metal. — Nag4s is the name o£ the soDoding-boaTcl 
in thebelfryof the Greek monastery, whereapon as the sacristan 
plays with hie hammer, the timber yields a pleasant mndcal 
note, which calls forth the formal eolieros to their prayers : 
another snch singing sand drift, el-Howayria, is in Uie clifTs 
(east of the Mezham,) of Med&in S&lih. 

The afternoon was clear ; the sun dried our wet clothing, and 
a great coffee party assembled at Zeyd's tent. He had proDUBed 
Khalll woold make chai (tea), " which is the coffee-drink, he 
told them, of the Nas4ra. — And, good Khalil, since the sheykhs 
wonld taste thy chai, look thon pnt in much sngar." I had to- 
day pure water of the rain tn the desert, and that tea was 
excellent, Zeyd cried to them, " And how liketh yon the 
kahwat of the Nas&ra ? " They answered, " The sugar is good, 
bnt as for this which Khalll calls chai, the smack of it is little 
better than warm water." They wonld say " Thin drink, and 
not gross tasting " as is their foul-water coffee. Bah^el drank 
his first cnp ont, and returned it moath downward (a token 
with them that he wonld no more of it), saying, " Khalll is not 
this el'khamr ? the fermeTited or wine of the Nas&ra : " and for 
conscience sake he would not drink ; but the company sipped 
their sngar-drink to the dregs, and bade the stranger ponr out 
more. I called to Rah^el'a remembrance the Persians drinking 
chai in the Haj caravan. Bednins who tasted tea the second 
time, seeing how highly I esteemed it, and feeling themselyes 
refreshed, afterward desired it extremely, imi^^ining this drink 
with sngar to be the comfort of all human infirmities. Bnt I 
could never have, for my asking, a cup of their fresh milk ; they 
put none in their oofiee, and to pnt whole milk to this kahwat 
en-Naadra seemed to them a very ontlandish and waste using of 
God's benefit. When I made tea at home, I called Lu Hirfa to 
drink the first cup, saying to the Bednins that this was onr 
country manner, where the weaker sex was honourably regarded. 
Hirfa answered, "Ah! that we might be there among you! 
Khalll, these Beduw here are good for nothing, billah, they are 
wild beasts ; to^ay they beat and to-morrow they abandon the 
hareem : the woman is bom to labour and suffering, and in the 
sorrow of her heart, it nothing avails that she can speak." 
The men sitting at the hearths laughed when Hirfa preached. 
She cried peevishly again, " Yes, langh loud ye wild beasts ! — 
Khaltl, the Beduw are heathens ! " and the not happy young 
wife smiled closely to the company, and sadly to herself again. 

Evening clouds gathered ; the sheykhs going homewards had 
wet mantles. The mare returned of herself t&ough the falling 
weather, and oame and stood at our coffee fire, in half human * 
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wise, to dry her Boaked skin and warm herself, ae one among ne. 
It may be said of the weak Domad borseB, that they have no gall. 
I bare seen a mare, stabling herself in the mid-day shadow of 
the master's booth, that approached the sitters abont the cofEee 
hearth and putting down her soft nose the next tamed their 
heads to kiss her, till the sheykb rose to scold his mare away. 
They are feeble, of the slender and harsh desert forage ; and 
gentle to that hand of man, which is as the mother's teat to them 
m the wilderness. Wild and dizzy camels are daily seen, bnt 
seldom impetaoas horsea, and perrerse never : the most are of 
the bay coloar. The sbeykh's hope is in his mare to bear him 
with advanti^ upon his enemy, or to save bim hastily from the 
field ; it is npon her back be may best take a spoil and ontride 
all who are mounted npon theMls. Nov she (nor any life, of 
man or beast, besides the honnds) is ever mishandled amongst 
them. The mare is not cherished by the master's household, 
yet her natural dwelling is at the mild nomad tent She is allied 
to the beneficent companioaship of man ; his shape is pleasant 
to her in the inhospitable kh^la. The mildness of the Arab's 
home is that published by their prophet of the divine household ; 
mild-hearted is the koran Ullah, a sovereign Semitic house- 
father, how indulgent to his people ! The same is an adversary, 
cruel and hard, to an alien people. 

The nomad horse we see here shod as in Syria with a plate 
open in the midst, which is the Turkish manner ; these sheukh 
purchase their yearly provision of horse-ahoes in the Haj market 
I have seen the nomads' horses shod even in the sand country 
of Arabia : yet upon the Syrian borders a few are left without 
ahoes, and some are seen only hind-shod. The s&ny who fol- 
lowed our tribe — he was accounted the best smith, in all work 
of iron, of that country side, not excepted Teyma — was their 
farrier. One day I went with Zeyd to see his work. We foond 
the man of metal firing Bahyel's mare, which had a drawn hind 
lefT. and as they are ready-handed with a few tools he did it 
with his ramrod of iron ; the end being made red-hot in the fire, 
he sealed and seared the infirm muscles. I saw the suffering 
creature without voice, standing upon three legs, for the fourth 
was heaved by a cord in stiff bands. The Bednw, using to fire 
their camels* bodies up and down, make not much more accoont 
of the mare's skin, how whole it be or branded. They look only 
that she be of the blood, a good breeder, and able to serve her 
master in warfare. RahJ>el quitted the B&ny's hire ; Zeyd, who 
waited for the ends of the smith's labour, had brought Ms hands 
full of old horse-nhoes, and bade him beat them into nails, 
against his mare should be shod. Zeyd went to pnll dry stioks, 
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kindled a boD&re, and when it had bomed awhile he quenched 
all with sand ; and taking np the weak charcoal in hia mantle, 
he went to lay it npon the foi^e fire (a hearth-pit in the sand). 
Then this great ehejkh Bat down himself to the pair of goat-skin 
bellows, and blew the e&ay a blast. It was a mirth to see how 
Zeyd, to save his penny, conld play the Solubby, and such he 
seemed sweating between two fires of the hot coals and the 
scalding snn at high noon, till the hunger-bitten chaps were 
begrimed of his black and, in fatigne, hard-favoured visage. 
Finally, rising with a sigh, " Khalil, he said, art thon not weary 
sitting abroad in the ann ? yonder is Bahyet's booth, let ns enter 
in the shadow ; he is a good man, and will make as coffee." 
Tbns even the Bednins are impatient of the Arabian son's 
beating upon their pates, unless in the r&hla, that is, when the 
air abont them is moving. — "Peace be with thee, Bah^el, I 
bring Ehaltl ; sit thee down Ixy me, KbalU, and let ns see thee 
write Hahyel's name ; write ' Kahjel el-Fejtry, the sheykh, he 
that wedded the bint at Teyma ':" they kneeled about me with 
the pleased conceit of unlettered mortals, to see their fugitive 
words detained and laid up in writing. 

There arrived at our camp some Bednin traders, come over 
the Neffld from Janf : they were of Bishr. And there are such 
in the tribes, pmdent poor men, that would add to their liveli- 
hood by the peaceable and lawful gain of merchandise, rather 
than by riding upon ungodly and uncertain ghrazzus. The men 
brought down samn and tobacco, which they offered at two- 
thirds of the price which was now piud in these sterile regiona. 
Yet the Aarab, iniquitous in all bargains, would hardly purchase 
of them at so honest and easy a rate ; they would higgle-haggle 
for a little lower, and finally bought not at all ; — sooner than 
those strangers should win, tbey would pay double the money 
later at el-Ally ! and they can wait wretchedly thus, as the dead, 
whilst a time passes over them. A little more of government, 
and men such as these traders would leave the insecure 
wandering life, (which all the Aarab, for the incessant weariness 
and their very emptiness of heart, have partly in aversion,) to 
become settlers. Bednins complain in their long hours of the 
wretchedness of their lives ; and they seem then wonderfully 
pensive, as men disinherited of the world. Human necessitoas 
malice bos added this to the afBiction of nature, that there 
should be no sure passage in Arabia : and when there is dearth 
in any dira, because no autumn rain has fallen there, or their hope 
was devoured by the locusts, the land traffic may hardly reach 
them. 
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The destittite Beduw, m their idle tenta, &» fnll of mnaiog 
meloDchoI; ; if any blame them they answer in this penHive 
hnmonr : " Aha, tndy the Aarab are hahdim, bmte beasts ; 
mesaktn, mesqnma ; kutaat ghranem, dubbush, a drove of silly 
sheep, a mixed herd of small cattle ; juhdl, ignorant wretches ; 
mejanin, lonatic folk ; affintn, corrupt to rottenness ; karantiyek, 
law-breakers, thieves ; kuffdr, heathen men ; mitkil es-seyd, Uke 
as the fallow beasts, scattertings in the wilderness, and not 
haring human nnderetanding." And when thej have said all, 
they will add, for despite, of themselves, wellah, el-Aarah Mldb, 
" and the nomads are hounds, Qod knoweth." Bat some will 
make a be^arly rannt of themselves, " the Aarab are jinnies 
and sheyatin," that is witty fiends to do a thing hardily and 
endure the worst, withont fear of God. Between this sorry 
idleness in the menzila and their wandering fatigne they all 
dote, men and women, npon tittun, tobacco. The dry leaf 
(which they draw from el-Ally and Teyma) is green, whether, 
as they say, because this coontry is dewless, or the Arabian 
Tillu;er8 have not learned to prepare it. They smoke the green 
dried leaf, rubbed between the palms from the hard stalks, 
with & coal burning npon it. I have seen this kind as far as 
the borders of Syria, where the best is from Shobek and J. 
Kerak, tt is bitter tasting ; the sweetest in this country is that 
rused by Beduin husbandmen of the Moahib, in Wady Aurush 
upon the sea side of the Aueyrid Harra, over against el-H6jr. 

Our wandering village maintained a tobacco seller, an Ally 
villager, who lived amongst them in nomad wise in the desert, 
and was wedded with a tribeswoman of theirs. The man hod 
gathered a little stock, and was thriving in this base and 
extortionate traffic. It irked the lean Beduin souls to see the 
parasite grow fat of that which he licked vilely from their 
beards. Seeing him merry they felt themselves sad, and for a 
thing too which lay upon their consciences. The fault bewitched 
them ; also they conld not forbid a neighbour the face of the 
free desert. Tlius the bread of the poor, who before had not 
half enongh, was turned to ashes. He let them have here for 
twelve pence only so much as was two penny-worth at el-Ally ; 
the poor soul who brought him a kid in payment, to-day, that 
would be valued before the year was out at two crowns, com- 
forted himself with his pipe seven days for this loss of a head 
of cattle, having a half groat to "drink" of the villager's 
tobacco, or rather the half of two pence, for, wetting the leaves, 
that malicious Alowwy had devised to make the half part fill 
his pint measure. After the men, I saw poor tobacco-sick 
hareem come clamooring to his tent, and holding in their weak 
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hands bottoms of their span wool and pints of samn which they 
have spared perhaps to buy some poor cIotMog, but now they 
cannot forbear to spend and ' driok ' smoke ; or else having 
nangbt, they borrow of him, with thanksgiving, at an excessive 
aaory. And if the extortioner will not trust one, ehe pitifully 
entreats him, that only this once, he woald fill her cold gallidn, 
and say not nay, for old kindness sake. Zeyd thoogh so prin- 
cipal a sheykh, would bny no tobacco himself, but begged all 
day, were it even of the poorest person in a ooffee company : 
then looking lovely he would cry, min y'dmir-ly, "Woo (is 
he the friend) will replenish (thiB sebit) for my st^e ? " For 
faintness of mind in this deadly soil they are all parasites 
and live basely one upon another; Bednins will abjectly beg 
tobacco even of their poor tribeswomen. Zeyd came one day 
into the mejlis complaining of the price of tittnn, and though it 
cost him little or naught ; and sitting down he detested, with 
an embittered roughness in hie superhaman comely voice, all the 
father a kin of Alowna, " UUah ! (he cried) curse this Sleymjln 
the tittun-seller ! I think verily he will leave this people ere- 
long not even their camels ! " Tobacco is this world's bliss of 
many in the idle desert, against whom the verses of a Bednin 
maker are currently recited in all their tribes : " For three 
things a man should not ' drink ' smoke : is not he a sot that 
will bum his own fingers (in taking up a ooal from the hearth 
to lay it in his pipe-head), and he that willingly wastetb his 
subetance (spending for that which is not bread), and withal he 
doth it ungodly." 

The Fejtr wandered in the strange Bishr marches not with- 
out apprehension aud some alarms, — then the sheykhs pricked 
forth upon their mares, uid the most morrows, they rode out 
two hours to convoy the pasturing great cattle of the tribe, 
d'hil. The first locusts bad devoured the rabia before ns ; 
there was now scarcity, and our Beduins must divide them> 
selves into two camps. Motley removed with his part, in which 
were the most sheykhs, making half a journey from us to the 
westward, Zeyd remained with his fellow Rah^el, who had the 
sheykh's charge in this other part. We marched and encamped 
divided, for many days, in before determined and equal manner. 

X saw often tiie samhh plant growing, but not abundantly ; 
now a leafless green wort, a hand high, with fleshy stems and 
branches full of brine, like samphire. At each finger end is an 
e^e, where, the plant drying up in the early sommer, a grain is 
npened. In the Sherarfit country, where the sambh grows 
more plentifully, their horsewives and diUdren gather in this 
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wild Larvest. The dry stalks are steeped id water, they beat 
oat the Beed with rods ; aad of this small grain their bareem 
grind Boat for the doily mess. Z had eaten of this wild-bread 
at Maan ; it was black and bitter, bat afterward I thought it 
sweet-meat, in tbe further desert of Arabia. The sambb por- 
ridge is good, and the taste " as camel milk " : but tbe beat is of 
the Qoar, kneaded with dates and a little samn, to be eaten raw : 
— a very pleasant and wholesome diet for travellers, who in 
many open passages dnret not kindle Gre, 

Now I was free of tbe Bedmns' camp, and welcomed at all 
coffee hearths ; only a few minds were hostile still, of more 
fanatical tribesmen. Often, where I passed, a householder called 
me in from bis booth, and when I sat down, with smiles of a 
gentle boat, he brought forth dates and 16ban : this is ' the 
bread and salt,' which a good man will offer once, and conGnn 
fellowship with the stranger. The Aarab, althoogb they par- 
doned my person, yet thonght me to blame for my religion. 
There happened another day a thing which, since they put all 
to the hand of Ullah, might seem to them some token of a 
Providence which cared for me. Weary, alighting from the 
r&hla in blustering weather, I cast my mantle upon the next 
bush, and sat down upon it. In the same place I raised my 
tent and remained sheltered till evening, when the cripple 
child of our menzil came to me upon all fours for his dole of a 
handful of dates, but at my little tent door he shrieked and 
recoiled hastily. He had seen shining folds of a venomous ser- 
pent, under the bush, — so they will lie close in windy weather. 
At his cry Zeyd's shepherd caught a stake from the next beyt, 
and running to, with a sturdy stroke he beat in pieces the 
poisonous vermin. The viper was homed, more than two feet 
long, the body swollen in front, with brassy speckled scales, and 
a broad white belly, ending in a whip-like tail. A herdsman 
had been bitten, last year, by one of this kind in a rfihia; 
they laid him npon a camel, but he died, with anguish and 
swelling, before tbe people were come to the meuzil. A camel 
stung " will die in an hour ", and the hnmonr in so desiccated a 
soil must be very virulent, yet such accidents are seldom in the 
nomad life. I had certainly passed many times over tbe adder, 
the Bednwy bore it away upon a stick, to make some " salve 
very good for the camels ". We had killed such an adder at 
Med^, Haj Nejm was with us ; they called it umwr-jetieyh, 
'that moves upon her side.' The lad Mohammed divided 
the head with a cutlass stroke, as she lay sleeping deafly 
in tbe sand agunst the son, in many S-sbaped boughts : tbe 
old Moor would have her boms. " Wot ye, in the left horn 
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lies the venom, and the antidote ifl in her other, if it be 
drunken vith milk ;^-or said I amiaa! let me think in which 
of them — : well lads let her be, for I have not this thing cer- 
tcunly in mind." There is a homed adder in the deserta of 
Barba^. This tale was told immediately in the nomad camp, 
' the Nasrfiny escaped from the poisonoos serpent,' and some 
asked me in the mejixB, How " saw " I the adventure ? Zeyd 
answered them, " It was (Jod'a mercy indeed." There was 
sitting by our fire a rnd© herding>lad, a stranger of Ruwilla, 
one of tJliose poor yonng men of the tribes, who will seek 
service abroad, that is. with other Bednins : for they think, in 
every other dlra may be better life, and they would see the 
world. "Auh! said he, had she bitten thee, Khalfl, thou 
shouldst never have seen thy mother again." 'TTie gailty 
overtaken from Heaven upon a day,' snch is the enperstition 
of mankind ; and in such case the Bednins woald have said, 
" Of a truth he was God's adversary, the event has declared it." 

Surely these pastoral people are the least ingenious of all 
mankind ; is any man or beast bitten, they know nothing better 
than to " read " over him (el-lcirreya). Some spells they have 
learned to babble by heart, of words fetched ont of the koran ; 
the power of " God's Word ", (which commandeth and it is 
made,) they think, should be able to overcome the malignity of 
venom. Some wiseacre " reader " may be Found in nearly every 
wandering village ; they are men commonly of an infirm under- 
standing and no good conditions, snperstitiously deceiving them- 
selves and not nnwilling to deceive others. The patient's friends 
send for one, weeping, to be their helper ; and between his 
breaths their "reader ' will spit nponthewonnd, and sprinkle a 
little salt. The poor Beduins are good to each other, and there is 
Bometimea found one who will suck his friend's or a kinsman's 
poisoned wound. Yet all availeth less, they think, than the 
" Word of God ", were it rightly " read " ; upon their part, the 
desert " readers ", withoat letters, acknowledge themselves to be 
onleumed. There is also many a bold spirit among the Aarab, 
of men and women, that being hurt, snatching a brand from 
the hearth, will sear his wounded flesh, till the fire be quenched 
in the suffering fibre : and they can endure pain (necessitous 
persons, whose livelihood ia as a long punishment,) with con- 
stant fortitude. 

The ligature is unknown to them, but I once found a 
Soluble who had used it : when his wife had been bitten in the 
shin by an adder, he hastily bound the leg above the knee, 
and sucked the venom. A night and a day his wife lay 
dead-like and blackeued ; then she revived little and little, and 
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cRine to herself : the woman recovered, but was for a long while 
after discolonred. Charity, that would Back the bite of a. serpent, 
mnst consider, is there no hurt in her own lips and month, for so 
one might envenom himself. There came to me a man seeking 
medicine, all whose lower lip to the chin was an open nicer : 
hnskily he told me, (for the horrible virus corrnpted his voice,) 
that the mischief came to Mm after sucking a serpent-bite, a year 
past. I said, I hoped to help him with medicines, and freely, 
as his courage had deserved; but the impatient wretch dis- 
dained a physician that could not cure him anon. I saw him 
six months later at Teyma, when he said, " See thon ! I am 
well again ; "^all the flesh was now as jasper, where the wound 
had been, which was healed in appearance. * * * 



* * * One evening a man was led to me bleeding in the arm, 
he had but now received a sword-cut of a Fehjy : they strove for 
a goat, which each maintained to be his own. The poor Fehjy, 
thinking himself falsely overborne, had pulled out his cutlass 
and struck at the oppressor, — neighbours running in laid hands 
upon them both. Zeyd murmured at our fire, " — ^Thab any 
Fehjy should be an aggressor 1 (The Fehj&t, bom under a 
lowly star, are of a certain base alloy, an abject kind amongst 
the Aarab.) It was never seen before, that any Fehjy had lifted 
his weapon against a Fejiry." That small kindred of Heteym 
are their hereditary clients and dwellers in their menzils. The 
Fukara sheykhs on the morrow, and Zeyd a chief one with 
them, must judge between the men indifferently : and for anght 
I have learned they amerced the Fejiry, condemning him to 
pay certain small cattle ; for which, some time after, I found 
him and his next kinsmen dwelling as exiles in another tribe. 
Satisfaction may be yielded (and the same number will be 
accepted) in any year to come, of the natural increase of his 
stock, and the exiles reestablish themselves : for the malicious 
subtlety of usury is foreign to the brotherly dealing of the 
nomad tribesmen. 

Passengers in the land say prorerbially of these poor Fehj&t, 
" The Fehjies are always blithe." And what care should he 
have who Uvea as the fowls of the air, almost not hoping to gain 
or fearing to lose anything in the world : and commonly they 
are full of light jesting humour, and merry as beggars. Their 
father is that Marhab, say they, sheykh next after the 
Mohammedan conquest of ancient Kheybar. — Are they then 
the YahM Kheybar? I have seen Doolan, the prowest and 
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the poorest of these Antsrids, oast down a eight and a day 
after his lips had uttered to na this tnagnanimoaa confession ; 
ae his grandsire Antara could proadiy acknowledge his illiberal 
blood of the mother's side, and be a sad man afterward. 
Believing themselves snch, they weald sometime have tbe 
NasrSny to be an ancient kinsman of theirs ; and being accused 
for the name of my religion, this procured me the good will of 
sncb persons, which were themselves the thralls of an insane 
fortune. Sometimes they said I should take a wife of the fairest 
daughters amongst them ; and Fehji^t (Heteym) were, I think, 
the only two well favoured forms of women in this great en- 
campment. As I rode in the midst of a r^!a, the husband of 
one of them hailed me cheerfully — I had hardly seen them before 
— " Ho there, Ehalll ! " — " Weysh widdak ya zUlamy, man, 
what is thy will ? " — " I say, hast thou any liking to wed ? — 
is not this (his wife) a fair woman ? " And between their 
beggarly mirth and looking for gain, he cries in meriy earnest, 
" Wellah, if this like you, I will let her go (saying the word of 
divorce) ; only Ehalll, thou wilt s^k (drive up cattle, that is, 
pay over to me) five camels," — which he swore fast he had 
given himself for her bride-money. Tall was this fair young 
wife and freshly clad as a beloved ; her middle small girt with 
a gay scarlet lace : barefoot she went upon the waste sand with 
a beautiful erect confidence of the hinds, in their native 
wilderness. "And what (I asked) is thy mind, my sister?" 
She answered, "So tbon wouldst receive me, Ehalil, I am 
willing." — Thus light are they in their marriages, and nearly 
all unhappy ! I passed from them in silence at the pace of my 
theM. Another day, seeing her come to a circumcision festival, 
I saluted her by name, but for some laughing word maliciously 
reported, she showed me, with a wounded look, that I was fallen 
under her beautiful displeasure. * * " 

" • • Long were our sultry days since, tbe tribe was divided, 
and witbont mejlis ; yet the fewer neighbours were now more 
friendly drawn together. Zeyd was always at home, to his beyt 
resorted the sheukh companions, and he made them coffee. 
All cousins together, the host far from all jealousy, and Bednins 
fain to be merry, their often game was of the late passt^s 
betwixt Hirfa and Zeyd ; they twitted the young wife's demure 
ill humour. " Hirfa ho ! Hirfa, sittest thou silent behind the 
curtain, and have not the hareem a tongue? Stand up there 
and let that little face of thine be seen above the cloth, and 
clear thyself, before the company. Hirfa ! what is this we hear 
of thee, art Lhou still cuntrary to Zeyd ? Didst thou not forsake 
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Zeyd ? and leave Zeyd without an bansehold F and miiBt Khalil 
bnnir thee home again ? what hast thon to answer for thyself ? " 
KhMaf Allayda : "Say thy opiuion, Khalll, of my mare colt. 
She is well worth thirty-fire cameU, and her mother is worth 
twenty-five ; but Zeyd's mare is not worth five camels : — and 
hast thon seen my jdra (housewife) ? tell us now whether 
Hirfa be the fairer faced, or she that is mine." Hirfa, showing 
herself with a little pouting look, said she would not suffer 
these comparisons ; " Khalll, do not answer.** The Aarab 
playing thus in the tent-life, and their mouths full of the 
broadest raillery, often called for the stranger, to be judge of 
their laughing contentions : as, " Is not this a gomfiny (enemy) ? 
Khalil, he is a haM48; what shall be done to ntm ? shall I take 
off his head ? — and this old fellow here, they say, is naught 
with his wife ; for pity, canst thou not help him ? is there not 
a medicine ? " — And the old sire, " Do not listen to these young 
fools." So they said, "This Zeyd is good for nothing, why do 
yoa live with him ? and Hirfa, is she good to yon ? she poura 
yon out 16ban ; and is she beautiful, m^Hna t " Hirfa herself, 
were there no strangers, would come in at such times to sit 
down and jest her part with us : she was a sheykha, and Zeyd, 
a manly jaded man, was of this liberality more than is often seen 
among Beduins. Sometimes for pastime they would ask for 
words of my Nasr&ny language, and as they had them presently 
by heart, they called lend for Hirfa, in plain English, " Girl, 
M/ng milk ! — by thy life, Hirfa, this evening we have learned 
Enghreys." Hirfa: " And tittnn, what is it in the tongae of 
Khalil?" — "Tobacco." — " Then give me some ofthis good word 
in my gailifln, fill for me, Khalil !" — Another day, a tribesman 
arriving sat down by Hirfo, in her side of the booth ; and 
seeing the stranger, " Tell me, he said, is not Hirfa mes'tlna ? 
oh, that she were mine ! " and the fellow discovered Bis mind 
with knavish gestures. Hirfa, seeing herself courted, (though 
he was not a sheykh,) sat still and smiled demurely ; and Zeyd, 
who could well play the shrew in other men's wedlock, sitting 
by himself, looked manly on and smiling. 

Zeyd might balance in his mind to be some day quit of Hirfa, 
for what a camber to man's heart is an irksome woman ! — ^As 
we sat, few together, about another evening fire, said Zeyd, 
" Wellah, KhaUl, I and thou are brethren. In proof of this, I 
ask thee, hast thou any mind to be wedded amongst us ? See, 
I hare two wives, and, bUlah, I will give thee to choose between 
them ; say which hast thon rather, and I will leave her and she 
shall become thy wife. Here is thy faostess Hirfa ; the other 
is the Biskria, and I thin k thon bast seen her yonder. " — Perhaps 
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he would hare given me Hirfa, to take her agaiD (amended) at 
my departure and in the meanwhile not to miss her camels ; 
for it seemed he had married the orphan's camels. To this 

fentle proffer I answered, ' Would they needs marry me, then 
e it not with other men's wives, which were contrary to our 
helief, but give me my pretty Bakhyeh : ' this was Zeyd's 
sister's child, that came daily playing to our booth with her 
infant brothers. "Hearest thou, Hirfa? answered Zeyd; I 
gave thee now to KhaUl, but he has preferred a child before 
thee." And Hirfa a little discontented : " Well, be it so, and I 
make no account of Elialll's opinions." — ^The great-eyed Bishr 
wife, meeting me some day after in the camp, proffered, betwixt 
earnest and game, without my asking, to take me for her 
husband, ' as ever her husband would divorce her : but I must 
buy some small cattle, a worsted booth, and camels ; we should 
live then (she thought) in happy accord, as the Nasr&uies put 
not away their wives,' Sometimes in the coffee tents a fatiier 
proffered his child, commending her beauty, and took witness 
of all that sat there ; young men sud they gave me their sisters : 
and this was because Zeyd had formerly given out that Khalll, 
coming to live with him, would ride in the ghrazzus and be a 
wedded man. — For all their jealousy is between themselves ; 
there had no man not been contented with the Nasr&ny 
parentage, since better in their belief is the Christian blood ; 
and the white skin betokens in their eyes an ingenuous lineage, 
more than their own. Human spirits of an high fantasy, they 
imagine themselves discoloured and full of ailing ; this is their 
melancholy. I have known Beduin women that disdained, as 
they said, to wed with a Bednwy ; and oasis women who dis- 
dained to wed among their villagers. They might think it an 
advancement, if it fell to them to be matched with some man 
from thA settled countries. Bedoin danghters are easily given 
in marriage to the kella keepers. 

Only young hinds, abiding in the master's booth, and lads 
under age, can worthily remain unmarried. A lonely man, in 
the desert tribes, were a wretch indeed, without tent, since the 
household service is wholly of the hareem : and among so many 
forsaken women, and widows, there is no man bo poor who may 
not find a make to ' build ' with him, to load, to grind, to fetch 
water and wood : he shall but kill a sheep (or a goat, if he be 
of so little substance,) for the marriage supper. Incredible it 
seems to tlie hareem, that any man should choose to dwell 
alone, when the benefit of marriage lies so onequally upon his 
part. Gentle Bednin women timidly ask the stranger, of very 
womanhood, " And hast thou not hareem that weep for t^ee in 
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tby land?" — When the man's help ia gone from their indigent 
hoase of marriage, they are left widowB indeed. It is a common 
amiling talk to Bay to the passenger guest, and the stranger in 
their tente, nejmmva/xak hint, " We will give thee a maiden to 
wife, and dwell thou amoog ns." I have said, " What should 
she do in my country ? can she forget her langoage and her 
people leading their lives in this wilderness ? " And they have 
answered, " Here is but famine and thirst and nakedness, and 
yonrs is a good b€1ed ; a wife would follow, and also serve thee 
by the way, this were better for thee : the lonely man is sor- 
rowful, and she woald learn your tongue, as thou hast learned 
Ardby" But some murmured, " It ia rather a malice of the 
Nasfira, EhaUl will none, lest the religion of Islam should grow 
thereby." Others guessed ' It were meritorious to give me a 
wife, to this end, that true worshippers might arise among them, 
of him who knew not Ulloh.' Also this I have heard, " Wed 
thou, and leave us a white bint, that she may in time be for 
some great sheykh's wife." Large is the nomad housewives' 
liberty. The few good women, sorted with worthy men, to 
whom they have borne sons, are seen of comely, and hardly less 
than matronly carriage. In hareem of small worth, fallen from 
marriage to marriage, from one concubint^ to another, and 
always lower, is often fonnd the license of the nomad tongue, , 
with the shameless words and gestures of abandoned women. 
The depraved in both sexes are called by the tribesmen aff&zn, 
putrid or rotten persons. The maidens in the nomad booths 
are of a virginal circnmspect verecundity, wards of their fathers 
and brethren, and in tutelage of an austere public opinion. 
When daughters of some loue tents must go herding, as the 
Midianite daughters of Jethro, we have seen, they may drive 
their Socks into the wildemesH and fear no evil ; there is not a 
young tribesman (vile though many of them be, — but never 
impious,) who will do her oppression. It were in all their eyes 
harrfim, breach of the desert faith and the religion of Islam ; 
the guilty would be henceforth unworthy to sit amongst men, 
in the booths of the Aarab. 

Now longwhile our black booths had been built upon the 
sandy stretches, lying before the swelling white Neftd side : 
the lofty coast of Irn&n in front, whose cragged breaches, where 
is any footing for small herbs nourished of this barren atmo- 
sphere, are the harbour of wild goats, which never drink. The 
summer's night at eud, the sun stands Qp as a crown of hostile 
flames from that huge covert of inhospitable sandstone bergs ; 
the desert day dawns not little and little, bat it is noontide in 
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sn honr. The ean, enteriog ae a tyrant npon the waste laad- 
Bcape, darts upon ns a torment of fieiy beama, not to be remitted 
till the far-off evening. — No matins here of birds; not a rock 
partridge-cock, calling with blithesome chackle over the extreme 
waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy heat npon the crown 
of the head ; the ears tingle with a mckering shrillnesa, a subtle 
crepitation it seems, in the glassiness of this snn-Btricken 
nature : the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, and there is little 
refreshment to find in the tents' shelter ; the worsted booths 
leak to this fiery rain of Bonny light. Mountains looming like 
diy bones through the thin air, stand far around abont ns : the 
savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, the high spire and roinoas 
stacks of el-Jeb&l, Gheb&d, the coast of HelnJln ! Herds of the 
weak nomad camels waver dispersedly, seeking pastnre in the 
midst of this hollow fainting country, where but lately the 
swarming locuBte have fretted ever; green thing. This dlent 
air burning about us, we endnre breathless till the aser : when 
the dazing Arabs in the tents revive after their heavy honrs. 
The lingering day draws down to the sun-setting ; the herds- 
men, weary of the sun, come again with the cattle, to taste in 
their menzils the first sweetness of mirth and rep<»e. — The 
day is done, and there rises the nightly freshness of this purest 
mountain air: and then to the cheerful song and the cnp at 
the common fire. The moon rises rnddy from that soleniii 
obscnrit^ of jebel like a mighty beacon: — and the morrow will 
be as this day, days deadly drowned in the snn of the summer 
wilderness. 

The rugged country eastward, where we came in another 
remove, was little known to our Beduins ; only an elder gene- 
ration had wandered there : and yet they found even the lesser 
waters. We jonmeyed forth in high plains, (the altitude always 
nearly 4000 feet,) and in passages, stretching betwixt mountain 
cliffs of sandstone, cumbered with infinite rains of fallen crags, 
in whose eternal shadows we built the booths of a day. One of 
these quarters of rock had not tumbled perhaps in a human 
generation ; but they mark years of Uie sun, as the sand, a little 
thing in the lifetime of a planet ! 

The short spring season is the only refreshment of the desert 
year. Beasts and men swim upon this prosperous tide; t^e 
cattle have their fill of sweet pasture, bntter-milk is in the 
booths of the Aarab ; but there was little or none in Zeyd's 
tent. The kids and lambs stand all tied, each little neck in a 
noose, upon a ground line which is stretched in the nomad 
booth. At day-break the bleating younglings are pnt nnder tiie 
dams, and each mother receives her own, (it is by the scent) — 
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ahe will pnt by every other. Wlien the flock is led forth to 
pasture, the little oiieB are atill bound at home ; for following 
the d&niB, they would drink dry the dugs, and leave no food 
for the Arabs. The womted tent is full all day of small hungry 
bieatings, until the ghrannem come home at evening, when they 
are loosed again, and ran to drink, butting nnder the mothers' 
teats, with their wiggle tails ; and in these spring weeks, there 
is little rest for their feeble cries, all night in the booths of the 
Aarab : the housewives draw what remains of the sweet milk 
after them. The B. Wfih&b tribes of these open highlands, are 
camel Bednins ; the small cftttle are few among them : they 
bave new spring milk when their hinds have calved. The 
yeaning camel cow, lying upon her side, is delivered withont 
voice, tiie fallen calf is big as a grown man : the herdsman 
streti^es ont its legs, with all his might ; and draws the calf, 
as dead, before the dam. She smells to her yonng, rises 
and stands Dpon her feet to lick it over. With a great clap of 
the man's palm npon that homy sole, zOra, (which, like a pillar. 
Nature has set nnder the camel's breast, to bear up the huge 
neck,) the calf revives: at three hours end, yet feeble and 
tottering, and after many falls, it is able to stand reaching up the 
long neck and feeling for the mother's teat. The next morrow 
this new bom camel will follow to the field with the dam. The 
cow may be milked immediately, bat that which is drawn 
from her, for a day or two, is pnrgative. The first voice of the 
calf is a sheep-like complaint, hdh^idk, loud and well sounding. 
The fleece is silken soft, the head round and high ; and this 
with a short body, borne arch-wise, and a leaping gait npon so 
long logs, makes that, a little closing the eyes, yon might take 
them for fledglings of some colossal bird. 1H11 twelve months be 
out they follow l£e teat ; but when a few weeks old they begin, 
already, to crop for themselves the tops of the desert bushes ; 
and their necks being not yet of proportionate reach, it is only 
betwixt the straddled fore lege, that they can feed at the 
gronad. One evening, as I stroked the soft woolly chines of the 
□ew-bom camels, " Khalil I said the hind (coming with a hostile 
face), see thou do no more so, — ^they will be hide-bound and not 
grow well ; thon knowest not this ! " He thought the stranger 
was about some maleficence ; bnt Zeyd, whose spirit was far from 
all saperstition with an easy smile appeased him, and they were 
his own camels. 

The camel calf at the birth is worth a real, and every 
month rises as much in value. In some "weak" households the 
veal is slaughtered, where they must drink themselves all their 
camel milk. The bereaved dam wanders, lowing softly, and 
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Bmelling for her calf; and as she monms, yon shall see her 
deer-like pupils, say the Arabs, ' standing fnll of tears.' Other 
ten days, and her bmtish distress is gone over to forgetfnlnesa ; 
she will feed again fnll at the pasture, and yield her foster milk 
to the Aarab. Then three good pints may be drawn from her 
at morning, and as mnch to their snpper : the odder of these 
hnge frngal animals is not greater than I have seen the dags 
of Malta goats. A milch cow with the calf is milked only at 
evening. Her udder has fonr teats, which the soathem nomads 
divide thns : two they tie np with a worsted twine and wooden 
pegs, for themselves, the other they leave to the anckling. The 
Aarab of the north make their camel nddera snre, with a 
worsted bag-netting. Upon a Journey, or when she is thirst- 
ing, the nfiga's milk is lessened to the half. All their nfigas 
give not milk alike. Whilst the spring milk is in, the nomads 
nonrish themselves of little else. In poorer honseholds it ia all 
their victual those two months. The Beduins drink no whole- 
milk, save that of their camels ; of their small cattle they drink 
but the batter-milk. The hareem make hotter, basily rocking 
the (blown) sonr milk-skin upon their knees. In the plenteous 
northern wilderness the semily is greater ; and is hanged to be 
rocked in the fork of a robust bearing-stikke of the nomad tent. 
As for this milk diet, I find it, by proof in the Bednin life, to be 
the best of human food. But in every nomad menzil, tiiere are 
some stomachs, which may never well bear it ; and strong men 
using this sliding drink-meat feel always an hnngiy disease in 
their bodies ; though they seem in never so good plight. The 
Beduins spea^ thus of the aeveral kinds of milk : " Goat milk is 
sweet, it fattens more than atrengthena the body ; ewe's milk 
very sweet, and fattest of all, it is unwholesome to drink whole :" 
BO they say, " it kills people," that is, with the colic. In spite 
of their saws, I have many times drank it warm from the dug, 
with great comfort of languishing fatigue. It is very rich in 
the beat samo : ewe bntter-milk " ahonld be let aonr aomewhile 
in the aemlly, with other milk, till all be tempered together, 
and then it is fit to drink." Camel milk is they think the 
best of all anatenance, and that moat, (as lightly purgative,) 
of the buk&ra, or young n&ga with her first caU, and the most 
sober of them add with a Beduiah simplicity, " who drinks and 
has a j4ra he would not abide an hour." The goat and nftga 
milk savour of the plants where the cattle are pastored ; in 
some cankered grounds I have found it as wormwood. One of 
those Allayda sheykha called to me in the r&hla, " Hast thou 
not some Damascua Jcaak (biscuit cakes) to give me to eat ? 
wellah, it ia blz weeks since I have chewed anything with the 
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teeth ; all our food is now this flood of milk. Seest thoD not 
what is the Bednins' life ; they are like game scattered in all 
the wilderneBS." Another craved of me a handful of dates; 
" with thia milk, only, he felt such a creeping hunger within 
him." Of any divi<^g food with them the Bednins keep a 
kindly remembrance ; and when they have aught will call thee 
heartily again. 

The mUk-dieted Aarah are glad to take any monthful of 
small game. Besides the desert hare which ia often startled 
in the r&hlas, before other is the th(5b ; which they call here 
pleasantly 'Master Hamed, sheykh of wild beasts,' and say he 
IS human, gUlamy, — this ia their elvish smiling and playing — 
and in proof they hold up his little five-fingered hands. They 
eat not his palms, nor the seven latter thorny-rings of sheykh 
Hamed'e long tail, which, say they, is ' man's flesh,' His pasture 
is most of the sweet-smelling Nejd hush, el-arraftj. Sprawling 
wide and Sat is the body, ending in a training tail of even 
length, where I have counted twenty-three rings. The colour 
is blackish and green-speckled, above the pale yellowish and 
dull belly : of his skin the nomads make small herdmen's 
milk-bottles. The manikin saurian, with the robust hands, 
digs bis burrow under the hard gravel soil, wherein he Ues 
all the winter, dreaming. The thdb-catcher, finding the hole, 
and putting in his long reed armed with an iron hook, draws 
Hamed forth. His throat cut, they fling the carcase, whole, 
upon the coals ; and thus baked they think it a delicate roast. 
His capital enemy among beasts, " which nndemiines and de- 
vours him, is, they say, the (kwrhbrn.^^ I know not whether a 
living or fabulous animal. The jerboa, or spring rat, is a small 
white aery creature in the wide waterless deserts, of a pitiful 
beauty. These lesser desert creatures lie underground m the 
daylight, they never drink. The hedgehog, which they call 
kdnfuik, and oJit shauk, ' father prickles,' is eaten in these parts 
by Fejlr tribesmen, but by their neighbours disdained, although 
they be one stock with them of Annezy, Sellm brought in an 
urchin which he had knocked on the head, he roasted Prickles 
in the coals and rent and distributed the morsels, to every 
one his part. That which fell to me I put away bye and bye 
to the starveling greyhound ; but the dc^ smelling to the meat 
rejected it. When another day I told this tale in the next 
tribes, they laughed maliciously, that the Fukara should eat 
that which the hounds would not of. The porcupine is eaten 
by all the nomads, and the wailar. I have seen this thick- 
bodied beast as much as on heavy hare, and resembling the 
great Alpine rat ; they go by pairs, or four, siz, eight, ten, 
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together. The wahbar is fonnfJ under the border of the sand- 
stone mountains, where tender herbs nonrish him, and the 
gam-acacia leaves, upon which tree he climbs nimbly, holding 
with his pad feet withont claws ; the fore-paws have four toes, 
the hind-pawB three : the flesh is fat and sweet : they are not 
Been to sit upon the hind qnarters ; the pelt is grey, and like 
the bear's coat. 

Rarely do any nomad gnnnera kill the wolf, but if any fall 
to their shot he is eaten by the Beduins, (the wolf was eaten in 
mediseval Europe). The Aarab think the firah medicinal, " very 
good they say for aches in the shinB," which are so common 
with them that go bare-legs and bare-footed in all the seasons. 
Zeyd had eaten the wolf, bat he allowed it to be of dog's kind, 
" Eigh, bUlah (he answered me), the wolf's mother, that is the 
bound's aant." The fox, hosseny, is often taken by their grey- 
honuds, and eaten by the Fejtr ; the flesh is " sweet, and next to 
the hare." They will even eat the foul hyena when they may 
take her, and say, " she is good meat." Of great desert game, 
but seldom slain by the shot of these pastoral and tent-dwelling 
people, is the b^dan of the moantains (the wild goat of Scripture, 
pi. bedQn ; with the Kaht&n vjaiU, as in Syria). The massy 
homa grow to a palm-breadth, I have seen them two and a half 
feet long; they grow stretching back npon the chine to the 
hannch. The beast at need, as ^ banters relate, will cast him- 
self down headlong apon them backwards : he is nigh of kin to 
the stone-bnck of the European Alps. 

The gazelle, ghrazel, pl. gkrasldn, is of the plains ; the 
Arabians say more often (Ao6&y (the N. T. Tabitha). They are 
white in the great sand-plains, and swart-grey upon the black 
Harra; these are the roes of the scriptures. There is yet a 
noble wild creature of the Arabian deserts, which was hitherto 
unknown among us, the ivotkyhi, or " wild cow " above men- 
tioned. I saw later the male and female living at H&yil ; it 
is an antelope, Beatrix, akin to the beautiful animals of Africa. 
It seems that this is not the " wild ox " of Moses : but is 
not this the (Hebr.) reem, the "uniaym" of the Septuaglnt 
translators ?— Her horns are such slender rods as from our 
childhood we have seen pictured " the horns of the unicoma ". 
We read in Balaam's parable, " El brought them out of 
Egypt ; He hath as it were the strength of a reem : " and in 
Mosea' blessing of the tribes, ' Joseph's horns are the ttoo horns 
of reems." In Job especially, are shown the headstrong con- 
ditions of this veloa wild creature. "Will the reem be willing 
to serve thee — canst thoa bind the reem in thy furrow ? " The 
wounded wotbyhi is perilous to be approached ; this antelope. 
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with a cast of her sharp horns, may strike throni^h a man's body ; 
hunters await therefore the last moments to run in and cnt 
their quarry's throat. It was a monkish darkness in oatnral 
knowledge to ascribe a single horn to a double forehead ! — and 
we sin not less by addition, putting wings to the pagan images 
of gods and angela ; so they should have two pairs of fore-limbs! 
The woth^hi falls only to the keenest hnntera: the wot^hies 
accompany in the waterless desert by troops of three and five 
together. 

Of vermin, there are many snakes and adders ; none of them 
eaten by tbeee tribes of nomads. Jeldmy is that small brown 
liaard of the wilderness which starts from eveiT footstep. Scor- 
pions lark nnder the cool stones ; I have fonnd them in my tent, 
npon my clothing, bat never had any hart. I have seen many 
grown persons and children bitten, bnt the sting is not periloas ; 
some wise man is called to " read " over them. The woanded 
part throbs with nnmbness and aching till the third day, there 
is not mnch swelling. Many are the cities, onder this desert 
sand, of seed^^thenng ants ; I have measnred some watling- 
street of theirs, eighty-five paces : to speed once this lengUi 
and come ^ain, loaded as camels, is these small basybodies' 
snmmer day's joamey. 

Besides, of the great predatory wild animals, moat common is 
the th^^, hyena ; then the nimmr, a leopard, brindled black 
and brown and spotted : little common is the/dM, a wild cat 
no bigger than the fox ; he is red and brown brindled, and 
spotted. In these Bedains' memory a yoang f&hd was bred np 
amongst Bishr, which (they are wonderfnlly swift footed) had 
been naed by his nomad master to take gazelles. In all the 
Arabic conntries there is a strange superstition of parents, (and 
this as well among the Christian sects of Syria,) that if any 
child seem to be sickly, of infirm understanding, or his brethren 
have died before, they will pat apon him a wild beast's name, 
(especially, wolf, leopard, wolverine,) — that their human fn^ility 
may take on as it were a tamper of the kind of those animals. 
Hawks and buzzards are often seen wheeling in the desert sky, 
and el-Agab, which is a small black eagle, and er-rdkham, the 
small white carrion eagle, — fiying in the air they resemble sea- 
mews : I have not seen vultures, nor any greater eagle in the 
deserts (save in Sinai). These are the most of living creatures, 
and there are few besides in the wilderness of Arabia. 
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TTpon a morrow, when there was a great coffee-driDking at 
Zeyd's, one cries over his cap, bahhir! " Ix>ok there ! — who come 
ridiDg yonder P " All ahadowing with their hands, and fixing 
the eyes, it was answered, " Are they not tradesmen of Teyma, 
that ride to sell calico ; or some that woold take up well-camels ; 
or the shenkh perhaps, that ride to H&yil ? " The Bednw make 
no common proof that I can find of extraordinary vision. Tme 
it is, that as they sit the day long in the open tents, their sight 
is ever indolently wavering in the wide horizon before them, 
where any stirring or strangeness in the wonted aspect of the 
d^erti most suspend their wandering cogitation. Bat the 
Arabs also suffer more of eye diseases than any nation. It was 
not long before the weak-eyed Arabs discovered the comers, by 
their frank riding, to be Bednins ; bat only a little before they 
alighted, the company knew them to be their own sheykh 
Motlog and his son, and a tribesman with them. Motlog had 
mounted very early from the other camp. Our company, of nigh 
fifty persona, rose to welcome their chief sheykhs ; Motlog re- 
entered cordially amongst them, with a stately modesty ; and 
every man came forward in his place, to salute them, as kins- 
men returning from an absence, with gowwak ya Motlog, ' The 
Lord strengthen thee,* Answer : Ullah gowwtk, ' May He give 
thee strength : ' so, falling upon each other's necks, they kiss 
gravely together, upon this and upon the other cheek. Boom 
now is made for them in the highest place, where they sit down, 
smiling easily ; and the Fukara shenkh, noblemen bom, of some- 
what an effeminate countenance, excel, as said, in specious and 
amiable mejlis manners : yet their Asiatic hearts are full of 
corrnpHon inwardly, and iniquity, fioasting anew and braying 
and boiling are taken in hand, to make them coffee ; and ^yd, 
as an host, brings them forth a bowl of his musty dates to 
breakfast, (he would spend for none better at Teyma,) and 
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another of bntter-milk, oad those in small measure ; — it was 
Hirfa and Zeyd's known Uliberality, for which caaee, there 
alighted almost no gaeats at Zeyd's beyt in the round year. 
This is the goodly cnstom in the wildemesB, that somewhat be 
serred immediately, (however early it be,) to the gneet alighting 
from his journey. The sheykhs consented to join oar camps 
from the next r&hla, and we should remove further into the 
Bishr country. * • " 

• • • AsoarAarab were pitched togetheragain.therearrived 
a principal sheykh of Teyma, Abd el-Aziz er-Bomdn, riding ronnd 
to the Aarab, to bny well camels. The price is two or three 
camel-loads of dates or a load of com, aysh, for a good naga. 
He alighted at Motlog's, and I went down to the coffee meeting, 
to hear the conntry news. Motlog welcomed me gracionsly, and 
called, " Bring a shid&d for Kbaltl." The Teyma sheykh was 
a well clad, comely, stirring man, in the favour of Ibn Rashld, 
collector of the prince's revenue in his oasis ; presumptuous, 
penetrating-malicious, and, " as all the Tey&mena," in the 
opinion of the nomads, yctAi/, of a certain broken-headed inepti- 
tude, and rosticity. In the nomad-like village, he had not 
learned letters : Motlog, among Beduins, was tfie friend of his 
youth. As we sat on, Abd el- Aziz, turning abruptly, demanded 
of me, ' What did I there in the wildemesa, and wherefore had 
I banished myself from oil world's good,' (that is, from the 
shadow by day, bread and dates sure, and water enough, and 
the stable dwelling). " I take the air." — " If this be all, thou 
mightest as good take the air upon yonder top of Im&n." His 
rafik enquired in his ear, yet bo that I heard it, " Is not this a 
Yahfldy ? " — " Jew, there is no doubt (answered Abd el-Aztz), 
or what they tell me Naarfiny, a diflEerence in the names only." 
The other then, with a ghastly look, as if he beheld a limb of 
Shey tan, " Lord, for thy mercy ! and ia this — akhs ! — a Yahfldy ? 
Ullah confound all the knfFi&r." Abdel-Aztz, when I came again 
to Teyma, had put on a new courtesy, since he heard the stranger 
had publicly pronounced him, " Ignorant ass, and sheykh of all 
the Yahfld of Teyma : " for the Arabs, who covet to be praised, 
are tender as vain women of men's opinions. They brought 
tidings of a disaster at home, the Hadd&j was fallen ! yet he 
looked merrily npon it, because his two or three draw-wheels 
and the side which belonged to his own sflk, were yet standing; 
the loss was not of his faction. 

The knavish Bedoins heard nnmoved of the mischance of 
the Tey&mena ; those merchants of dates and com, that beguile, 
they think, their uucunniag with false measures. Of some who 
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came later from the oasis, we heard that the townspeople and 
fanatics laid all to the charee of the Nasr&ny. ' TTie Haddij 
fell only few days after my being there, I had overthrown it 
with mine eye ; hut the graver Rort said, ' it was not fallen but 
by the permieaion of Ullah.' I asked a plain worthy man of the 
town, " How conld I have cast down your well ? " And he : 
" Khalil, I believe not it was thy doing; (he added darkly,) I 
think rather it was of Ibn Bashtd ! " "Die prince and his riders 
(perhaps three hundred men), retaming from the raid upon 
W. Aly, had encamped without Teyma walls a day or twain. 
He added, " The multitude of them was as the sand, om^ .' " — 
" Was it the tread of their waterers about the Hadd&j ? " — 
"Not this, but eMyn, the eye!" The evil eye is part of the 
Semitic superstition. The darling of the body is the eye, the 
window of the soul, and they imagine her malign influence to 
stream forth thereat. Fanatical nomads, from that day, looked 
apon me as a yet more perilous ' God's adversaty '. 

One of these evenings there rode into our encampment a 
main ghrazzu, eighty men of Biahr, that had mounted to go set 
upon their foemen W. Aly ; they passed this night as gnests of 
the Fokara, in their own dlra. They were friendly entertained, 
and heard after their sappers the latest advice of the W. Aly's 
being pitched about the wells Mogeyra; about eigh^ miles from 
hence, at the haj road, a jonmey below el-H6jr, I enquired of 
Zeyd, Would they not send this night to warn their cousins of 
the sister tribe ? Answer : " Ha, no! but let them all be taken, 
for ua." Months later, being with some W. Aly tribesmen I 
heard them censure this treacherous malice of the Fukara ; and 
yet being full of the like themselves, which in truth is the 
natural condition of Beduins. Of the Annezy nation, onto 
which all these tribes belong, and that is greatest of all ashlrata 
. in the Peninsula, it is spoken in proverb, " God increased 
Annezy, and He has appointed divisions among them : " there is 
no time when some of the Mndreda are not gdm, or robber 
enemies, of some other. The Annezy have been compared with 
B. Israel ; they are not without resemblance. The seat of this 
people, in the first Mohammedan ages, was, according to their 
tradition, the dlra lying a little uor^ of Medina, which is now 
of the W. Aly, Then they conquered Kheybar, whose feverish 
palm valleyB became their patrimony to this day. 

It happened strangely that whilst Bishr was out against them 
a main ghrazzu of the W6lad Aly had mounted to go and set 
upon Bishr. These hostile squadrons by a new adventare met 
with each other in the wilderness. An hundred thelfil riders 
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cover the Kronnd of a regiment. It ie a brsve sight, as they 
come on with a song, bowing in the tall saddles, upon Uie necks 
of their gaunt stalking beaste, with a martial shining of arm& 
The foemen in sight, the shenkh descend with the long lances 
iqwn their led horses ; and every sheykh's back-rider, radif, who 
is also his gnn-bearer, now rides in the thelQl saddle. Those 
theldl riders, upon the slower sheep-like beasts, are in com- 
parison of their few light horsemen, like a kind of heavy 
infantry of matchlock men. The nomad cavalier, sitting loosely 
upon a pad without Btirmps, can carry no long and heavy 
firearm, which he conld not reload. Only few amongst these 
eonthem sheykhs are possessors of some old flint horse-pistols, 
which abandoned in onr grandsires* time, have been sold away 
from Eorope. Their hope is in the romhh or shelfa, the Bedoin 
lance : the beam, made of a light reed of the rivers of Mesopo- 
tamia, is nearly two of their short horse-lengths ; they charge 
them above their heads. Agld or condnetor of the W. Aly part, 
was a beardless and raw yonng man, FiO\d, their great sheykh's 
son ; and Askar of the other, son of Miaahel, the great sheykh 
above mentioned : these young hostile Annezy leaders were 
sisters' sons. F&hd, tilting impetaously, pierced his cousin 
Askar ; bat, overborne by strong men's hands, he was himself 
taken alive. The W. Aly, glorious and confident in the tants, 
were seized with panic terror in the field, in presence of the 
warlike An&jy, the most big of bone and resolnte of that 
country Beduins ; in each of whom they looked for an avenger 
of the blood slain before Kheybar. They cried out therefore 
that they were brethren ! and those W. Aly, which were one 
hundred and twenty riders with arms in their hands, submitted 
to the eighW lion-like men of Bishr; everyone pitif nlly intreat- 
ing his spoiler, " akhyey, ya dkkyey, ah, little brother mine 1 take 
tbon then my thelfil, have here my arms, and even my mantle ; 
take all, only let me go alive." No more than a few sheykhs of 
them, who were horsemen, escaped that day npon their mares. 
Yet of the theldl riders there broke away three hardy men, 
mountaineers; they were Moahlb, that had ridden with them in 
hope to divide the spoils of the common enemy. — Before the 
year was out, the Moahib by the same Bishr were miserably 
bereaved, in one day, of all their cattle. The sheykhs upon 
all sides were, at some time, of my acquaintance ; and I had 
this tale among them. 

The Bishr received their dakhUs to quarter ; they would not, 
only remembering the vengeance, make a butchery of their kins- 
men ; and, as the southern Aarab use not to take human lives 
to ransom, they let their enemies go, in their shirts, to ride 
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home to their mvQB, upon their bare feet. It is contrary to the 
Arabian conscience to extinguish a kablla. There are tribes of 
neighbonra, cruel gom&nies since their granddames' days, as the 
Fejtr and B, Atteh, that hare never met in general battles, #hen, 
in a day, they might void so long controversies, by the destmc- 
tion of one of them. Even the Bednins' old cmel ranoonrs are 
often less than the golden piety of the wilderness. The danger 
past, they can think of the defeated foemen with kindness ; 
having compassion of an Arab lineage of common ancestry with 
themselves. When men fall down wounded in a foray the 
enemies which bad the npper hand will often send again far 
back, and bear them to uieir menzil : and there they nonrish 
their languishing foemen, until they be whole again ; when they 
give to each a water'Skin and say to him nihh, " depart," with- 
out taking promises, pnttins; only their trust in Ullah to obtain 
the like at need for themselves. But F&hd was led away with 
the Bishr, since he must answer for the life of Askar : if his 
cousin died he must die for his death, unless the next of kin 
shonld consent to receive the blood ransom ; he would be enter- 
tained in the meanwhile in bis hostile kinsmen's tents. Askar 
recovered slowly, in the next months. I asked, " When those 
shearers of W. AJy came home shorn, with what dances and 
Inllilooing will the hareem sally forth to meet them ! " It was 
answered, " Ay billah, they had merited the women's derision ! " 
— " But how, being one hundred and twenty strong, had they 
submitted to the fewer in number ? " Answer : " Are they not 
W. Aly ? and this is the manner of them." They are nnwar- 
like, bnt the Fejlr, the sister tribe, were never oontemned by 
their enemies, which are all those strong free tribes behind 
them, B. Atleh, HoweyWt, BllII, Jeheyna. 

The clouds of the second locust brood which the Aarab call 
anCd&,n, ' pillars ' [it ia the word we read in Exodus — ^the awmud 
of cloud and fire], wreathing and flickering as motes in the snn- 
beam, flew over as for some days, thick as rain, from near the 
soil to great height in the atmosphere. They alight as birde, 
letting down their long shanks to the ground ; these inmded the 
booths, and for blind hunger, even bit our shins, as we sat at 
coffee. They are borne feebly flying at the wind's list, as in the 
Psalms, " I am tossed up and down as the locust." There fell 
of them every moment upon the earth, and were dashed upon 
the stones. After this we saw them drifted to the southward : 
and the Aarab, knowing they must now devour Kheybar, where 
their dates would be lost, came forth, and stood to gaze after 
them with a fatal indifference ; and with aha ! they went in to 
sit down agam, leaving their lot in the hands of Ullah, who 
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they Bay is BoontifnI. And oftener than no, the Arabe will 
smile in sach miehapa, over their own broken hopes, with a kind 
o£ godly meUncholy. The children bring in gathered locnsta, 
broached npon a twig, and the nomads t4»ist them on the coala ; 
then placking the eeorched members, they break away the head, 
and the insect body which remains is good meat ; but not ot 
these latter swarms, bom in time of the dried-up herbage. A 
young man at our fire breaking the toasted body of the first, 
there fell ont a worm, and he cast it from him with loathing ; 
and cried, ' akhs ! Wellah this cared him of all locnst eating.' 
Yet women went out to gather them ; they were of some poor 
honeeholds. The coffee-drinkers asked of me, " Eat yon the 
locnsts in your b^led, Khaltl ; tell ns, be they wholesome ? " 
(We read in Leriticns that the children of Jacob might eat the 
kinds of locnst.) Nearly every seventh year, in the Arabians' 
opinion, is a season of locnsta. — ^Thia year was remembered for 
the locnst swarms and for the great anmmer heat. The male 
insect is yellow, spotted brown, the female somewhat greater 
and of a leaden colonr. The pair of glassy wings are spotted, 
the inner pair are wide and fomed nnder. Her length to the 
end of the closed wing is nearly three inches. The Bednins say, 
" This is not the eye which appears snch, in the head, bat that 
clear spot nnder the short first legs." I took a pen and made 
the ontliae of a locnst, and opon the next leaf was another of 
Abn Zeyd ; all the Arabs came to see these two pictores. 
"Very well, Khalil," said the simple gazers, "and ha! his 
imi^ wellah, without any difference 1 " And one smntched 
the lines of the locnst with his fingers, seldom washed, to know 
if this lay even npon the smooth paper, and yeieyr qaotb he 
" it will rise and fly ! " And ever as there came coffee-bibbers 
to Zeyd's menzil, they asked for Khalil, and " Let him show ns 
Aba Zeyd and his book of pictures ; " these were a few prints 
in my book of medicine. Then they wondered to look throngh 
my telescope, in which, levelling at any camel a mile distant, 
they saw her as it were pasturing before their faces. Neverthe- 
less, as a thing which passed their minds, they did not leant to 
covet it ; and yet to sharpen their vision the best sighted of 
them, seeing as fslcons, would needs essay all my eye-washes ; 
for there is no endowment of nature so profitable to them in 
this life of the open wilderness. 

Only the starveling hounds of the menzils, in these days, 
greedily swallowing up locusts, seemed to be in better plight^ 
running gaily in the encampment, sleeping with tiieir fills, and 
now sullenly careless of the Aarab. Their honnds, say the 
nomads, " bite the wolf : " they waken all night whilst the Aarab 
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filamber. With the Fejlr, Bednioe of a " camel dlra ", the "wolf- 
eaterB " are not many, and thf^e of currish kind, nearly like the 
street doga of Syria. The best I have seen with any Aarab, 
were the great shagged dogs of Bfllt, in the Tehfima, The 
common nomad hound is yellowiBb, Bhaped aa the fox ; the like 
ia aeen over most wild parts of the world, A few Bedaina have 
their greyhonods, light with hanger, and very swift to conrse 
the hare ; and by these the gazelle fann is taken. The common 
barkers of every Bednin vmage (for they go not ont with the 
flocks), in tribes where the honse-mothers have little or no milk 
to give them, are carrion lean, and in hnngeMimes they receive 
no sustenance of man's hand bat a little water: it were hard to 
Bay of what nocleaanesB they then live. Only for a few days 
once in the long year they are well refreshed : these are in the 
date-gathering at Kheybar, when the froit abounding in the 
Bednins' not improvident hands (above that they may carry,) 
they give to the camels and asses their fill of dates, and Quig 
also to their wretched hounds largely. 

The honnds for their jealous service have never a good word. 
It is the only life mishaiidled at home by the gentle Aarab, who 
with spnms and blows cast ont these profane creataree from the 
beyt, and never tench them (anless it be the nnweaned whelps) 
with their hands. If any dog be an honBe-thief, a robber of 
human food, he is chased wit£ hue and cry, and will be most 
cruelly beaten ; the men swear great oaths ' he shall be dead, 
he has it well deserved.' This makes that the parasite creature, 
in tiiese countries, is of more diffident behavionr, towards bia 
masters : only to the nomad greyhound is granted, as of noble 
kind, to lie down in the booUi, The hounds watch all day in 
the menail, every one by bis household, ahlahu. They follow in 
the r&hla with the baggage>train and their mistress ; pacing, 
with a half reasonable gait, in the shadows of the lofty moving 
camels: impatient of heat and the sand burning under their 
paws, where they spy any shelter of crag or bush, &ere they will 
go in to pant awhile. At tbe alighting, the booth-cloth is hardly 
raised, when (if suffered — this is in the sheep-keeper tribes) 
they creep into the shadow and scrabble the hot sand, and d^ 
with their paws under them, to make their lair upon the cool 
soil beneaUi. A dog strayed at the menzil, and running by 
strange tents, is hooted— -oM-ak, ahl-ak! 'to thy household, 
sirra P The loud nomad dogs, worrying about the heels of all 
strange comers, are a sort of police of the nomad encamp- 
ment. A few of them are perilons snatchers with their teeth ; 
a man may come by, skirmishing with his camel-stick behind 
him, and the people call off their dogs. But if there be only 
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hareem at home, which do bnt look on with a feminine malice, 
a straoger mnst beat them oS with stone-casts. Some woman 
may then cry, " Oh ! oh 1 wherefore dost thoa atone onr dog ? " 
And he, " The aocnrsed would have eaten me," — " Bnt, thou ! 
cast not at him." — " Then call him in thou foolish woman and 
that quickly, or with this block now, I may happen to kill him." 
— " Eigh me ! do not so, this eats the wolf, he watches for the 
enemy, he is the guard of oar beyt and the ghrannem ; I pray 
thee, no, not another stone." — " Mad woman, before be eat me I 
will break all the bones in his skin, and corsed be thy tongue ! 
with less breath thou canst call him off ! " In such case, I have 
not spared for stones, and the silly wife thought herself 
wronged ; bnt the men answered, " It was well enough." The 
hareem, as to whom little is attributed, are naturally of infirmer 
reason, and liker children in the sentiment of honour ; so there 
are tents, where the passing guest mAy not greatly trust them, 
nor their children. 

The sharp-set nomad hounds fall upon aught they ma^ find 
abroad, as the baggage (when sometimes it is left withoat the 
booth) of any stranger guest : then they rend up all with their 
eager teeth and sharp claws ; therefore to carry in the guests' 
bags is accounted a charitable deed. Men who are pilferers 
of others* provision, are often called "hounds" by the Beduins. 
Hirfa called one of these mornings at my tent door, " Where 
art thou, £haUl ? I go abroad, and wilt thou the while mind 
my household ? " — " And whither will my hostess to-day ? " — 
" I go to buy ns yam : Khalil, open the eyes and beware, that 
there come no dc^ to my beyt." When she returned some 
hours after, Hirfa came to chide me, " Ha ! careless Khaltl, the 
dogs have been here ! why hast thoo not kept my beyt ? and did 
I not bid thee ? " — " I have watched for thee, Hirfa, every 
moment, by thy life ! sitting before the booth in the sun, and 
not a hair of any dog has entered.** — " Alas, Khaltl does not 
understand that ' the dogs' are men ; tell me, Khalil, who has 
been here whilst I was out?" — "There came two men, and 
when I saw them sheltering in thy apartment, I guessed them 
to be of kindred and acquaintance; could I suppose there 
would any tribesman steal from a tribesman's beyt?" — "But 
these have stolen, said she, a peck of dates, and all by thy 
fault." In the popular sort of nomads is little or no conscience 
to rob food (only) ; they holding it as common, kheyr UUah. 

The cheerful summer nights are cool from the sunset in 
these dry uplands. As* they have sapped, men wander forth 
to talk with neighbours, coffee drinkers seek the evening cup ; 
in the mejlis coffee company, the Aarab gosaip till midnight. 
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Often in oar menzil only tbe herdsman remains at home, who 

wakenB to his rongh aong the grave chord of the rabeyby. 

Some moonlight evenings the children hied by ns : boys and 
girls troop togeSier from the mothers' beyte, and over tiie sand 
they leap to play at horses, till they find where they may climb 
upon some sand-hillock or rock. A chorns of the elder girls 
assemble hither, that with hand-clapping chant the same and 
ever the same refrain, of a single verse. Littie wild boys 
stripping off their tnnics, and Singing down kerchiefs, or that 
have left all in the mothers' beyts, ran ont naked ; there being 
only the haggu wound about their slender loins : this is the 
plaited leathern ribbon, which is worn, and never left, by all the 
right Arabians, both men and hareem. Every boy-horse has 
chosen a make, iasfiiraa or mare ; they coarse band in hand to- 
gether, and away, away, every pair skipping after other and are 
held themselves in chase in the moonlight wilderness. He 
kicks back to the horses which chevy after them so fast, and 
escapes again neighing. And this pastime of Aarab children, of 
pare race, is without strife of envioas hearts, an angry voice is 
not heard, a blow ia not struck among them. The nomads are 
never brutal. This may last for an hour or two : the younger 
men will sometimes draw to the merry-make where the yoang 
maidens be : they frolic like great camels amongst the small 
gbrannem ; but not nnclad, nor save with the eyes approach 
^ey to that charming bevy of young damsels ; an ill-blooded 
nature appearing in any young man, he shall have the less 
estimation among them. After the child's age, these indolent 
Arabians have not any kind of manly pastime among them. Of 
Ahl Gibly, or southern nomads, I have not seen horsemen so 
much as exercise themselves upon their mares. Child's play it 
were in their eyes, to weary themselves, and be never tbe better. 
They have none other sport than to fire off their matchlocks in 
any honsehold festivals. Herdsmen, they are naturally of the 
contemplative life : weakly fed, there can be little fiushing of 
gross sanguine spirits in their veins, which might move them to 
manly games ; very rarely is any Beidain robust. Southward of 
Hfiyil I did not see any yoong woman with the rose blood in 
her cheeks ; even they are of the summer's drought , and palled 
at their freshest age. 

Now in the mild summer is the season of muxayyins, the 
Nomad children's oircumcision feasts : the mother's booth is set 
out with beggarly fringes of scarlet shreds, tofts of mewed 
ostrich feathers, and such gay gauds' as they may borrow or 
find. Hither a chorus assembles of slender daughters of their 
neighbours, that should chant at this festival in their best array. 
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A fresh kerchief binds about every damsers forehead with a 
feather ; she has ear-rings great as bracelets, and wears to-day 
her nose-ring, zmiyeni : uiey are jewels in silver ; and a few, as 
said, from old time, are fine gold metal, thahah el-asfr. These are 
ornaments of the Bednin women, hardly seen at other tiipes (in 
the pierced nostril, they wear for every day a head of cloves), 
and she has bracelets of beads and metal finger-rings. The thin 
black tresses loosed to-day and not long, hang down upon their 
slight shonlders, and shine in the stin, freshly combed ont with 
camel niine. Tiie lasses have borrowed new cloaks, which are 
the same for man or woman. Making a fairy ring apart, they 
begin, clapping the palms of their little hands, to trip it 
ronnd together, chanting ever the same cadence of few words, 
which is a single verse. Hungered yonng faces, yon might take 
them for some gipsy daughters ; wayward not seldom in their 
mother's households, now they go playing before men's eyes, 
with downcast looks and a virginal timidity. Bnt the Aiirab 
raillery is never long silent, and often young men, in this day- 
light feast, stand jesting about them. Some even plunk roaghly 
at the feathers of the lasses, their own near cousins, in the dance, 
which dnrst answer them nothing, bnt only with reproachful 
eyes: or laughing loud the weleds have bye and bye divided 
this gentle bevy among them for their wives ; and if a stranger 
be there, they will bid him choose which one he would marry 
among them. " Heigh-ho ! what thinkest thou of these maidens 
of oars, and her, and her, be they not fair-faced ? " But the 
virgins smile nof>, and if any look up, their wild eyes are seen 
estranged and pensive. They are like children under the rod, 
they shoold keep here a studied demeanour ; and for all this 
they are not Sirens. In that male tyranny of the Mohammedan 
religion regard is had to a distant maidenly behavioor of the 
yoang daughters ; and here they dance as the tender candidates 
for happy marriage, and the blessed motherhood of sons. May 
their morrow approach ! which shall be as this joyful day, whose 
hap they now sing, wherein a man-child is joined to the religion 
of Islam ; it is better than the day of his birth. The nomad son is 
mrcumcised being come to the strength of three foil yearn ; and 
then as the season may serve without any superstition of days, 
and as the mother shall be able to provide com or rice enongh 
for her guests' supper. They sometimes put off the surgery till 
the morrow, in any rough windy weather, or because of the 
Aarab's r&hla. 

The friends of the father will come in to be his guEsta : some 
of them have adorned themselves with the gunner's belt and gay 
baldric, rattling with the many little steel chains and brass 
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powder-cases ; and they bear npon tbeir shoaldera the long 
matchlockB. Therewith the; wonld prove their hand to shoot, 
at the sheep's sknll, which the child's &a&&u has sacrificed to ' the 
hospitality '. Every man kills his sacrifice, as in the ancient 
world, with his own hands, and the carcase ia flayed and brittled 
with the Arabs' expedition. Nomads are all expert fleshers; the 
quarters hang now upon some bash orbonghs, which wandering 
in an open wilderness, they have sought perhaps npon a far 
monntain side. As the son goes low the meat is cast into the 
caldron, Jidda. The great inwards remain suspended npon 
their trophy bnsh. After the flesh, a mess is cooked in the 
broth of such grain as they have. The son setting, the maidens 
of the ring-dance disperse : the men now draw apart to their 
prayers, and in this time the cattle of every honsehold are diiven 
in. The men risen from their prayers, the supper ia served 
in the tent: often thirty men's meat is in that shield-wide 
wooden platter which is set before them. A little later some 
will come hither of the young herdsmen returning boiBterouB 
from the field ; they draw to the meriy noise of the muzayyin 
that feel a lightness in their knees to the dance. A-row, every 
one his arm npon the next one's shonlder, these laughing 
weleds stand, full of good hamonr ; and with a shout they foot it 
forth, reeling and wavering, advancing, recoiling in their chorus 
together ; the while they hoarsely chant the bsJl&d of a single 
verse. The housewives at the booth clap their palms, and one 
rising with a rod in her hand, as the dancing men advance, she 
dances out to meet them ; it is the mother by likelihood, and 
joyously she answers them in her song : whilst they come on bend- 
ing and tottering a-row together, with their perpetual refrain. 
They advancing upon her, she dances backward, feinting defence 
with the rod ; her face is turned towards them, who mainttun 
themselves, with that chanted verse of their manly throats, as it 
were pursuing and pressing upon her. — The nomads imagine 
even the necessity of circumcision : graziers, they will allege the 
examples of all cattle, that only in the son of Adam may be 
found this matter of impediment. When they qnestioned me 
I have said, " You can amend then the work of tJllah ! " — " Of 
that we speak not, they answered, but only of the expediency." 
Questioned, What be the duties of a Moslem ? they responded 
"That a man fast in the month, and recite his daily prayers;" — 
making do mention of the circumcision, which they call " purifi- 
cation . 

The 16th of April, after a morning wind, blustering cold 
from the north-eastward, I found early in the afternoon, with 
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Btill ail and snnshiae, the altitnde being 4000 feet, 95 deg. F. 
in the booth's shelter. The drooping herb withered, the summer 
droagbt entering, the wilderness changed colour; the spring 
was ended. The Bednins removed and lodged in their desolate 
camps : upon a morrow, when the camels had been driven forth 
an hour, an alarm was given from the front, of g6m. A herds- 
man came riding in, vrbo had escaped, upon a UielAl, and told 
it in the mejlis, "^'bU, the camel-herds are taken." The 
shenkh rose from the hearth and left their cups with grave 
startled looks : all went hardily oat, and hastily, to find their 
mares. Hovering baramlyeb had been seen yesterday, and 
now every man hied to take arms. The people ran, like angry 
wasps, from the booths : some were matcnlock men, some had 
spears, all were afoot, save the horsemen sheykhs, and hastened 
forth to require their enemies, which conld not be seen in 
that short desert horizon : bye and bye only the housewiveSt 
children and a few eick and old men were left in the encamp- 
ment Some asked me would I not ride to set upon the 
thieves ; for Zeyd's talk had been that Khalil woald foray with 
them. " Khaltl (cried the hoaeewives), look for as in your wise 
books ; canst thou not prophesy by them (sh^f fit gh^uih) : 
read thou and tell us what seest thou in them of these go- 
m&nies. — A punishment fall upon them ! they certainly espied 
the people's watch-fires here this last night, and have been 
lurking behind yonder mountain until- the camels were driven 
out." — The long morning passed over ns, in the cold incer- 
titude of this misadventure. 

Motlog had ridden days before to H&yil to treat with the 
emir, and left Bah^el to govern the tribe ; a man of perplexed 
mind in this sudden kind of conjuncture. The armed tribes- 
men returning after midday, we went to ait in the mejlis and 
talk over this mishap. I heard no word spoken yet of pursuing ; 
and enquiring of my neighbour, " Ay, they would mount their 
thelflls, said he, so soon as the 'bil were come home at evening ; " 
for all the great cattle were not taken, but those which had been 
driven for^ from the north side of the menzil. Celerity is 
doable strokes in warfare, but these Bednins sat still the long 
day and let the robbers mn, to wonder what they were ; they 
all said, " some Aarab of the North," for they had seen them 
armed with pistols. They reasoned whether those should be 
Sherarfit or Howeyt&t Ibn J^y (Beduins from about Maan); or 
else of the RnwfhlJa. " Hear me, and I shall make it known to 
you, said Zeyd (who had this vanity among them), what they 
were. I say then, es-SokhUr, and ye shall find it true." The 
few words which had fallen from the foemen's lips were now 
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cnriously ezamined. They bacl challenged the camel herds, 
" What Aarab be ye — ha ! the Fejir ? " bat this could not suffice 
to dietingnish the loghrai of a tnbe. The edm were thirteen 
horsetneQ, and twenty riders Dpon theMls. In driving off the 
booty a mare broke loose from them, and she was led into the 
encampment, but of that nothing could be learned, the oQmad 
sheykhs not asing to brand their horses with the tribe's cattle- 
mark. This mare, by the third day, perished of thirst ! that 
none would poor oot to her of their little water. If a tribes- 
man's goat stray among them, and her owner be not known, 
none wUl water her. In the time when I was with them, I saved 
the lires of a strayed beast or two, persuading some of my 
patients to give them drink. 

They now reckoned in the mejlis the nnmber of camels 
taken, saying over the owners' names : Zeyd kept coant, 
scoring a new line for every ten in the sand ; so he told them 
and found six score and seven camels — the value of £600 or 
more. All this tribes* camels were not so many as 2000, 
nor I think fully 1500 ; and the whole fortune of the Fukara 
Beduins in the field, two hundred households, their great 
and small cattle with the booths and utensils, I suppose, not 
to exceed £17,000. Besides which is their landed patrimony 
at Kheybar, that may be worth £7000 more. A household of 
these poor southern Beduins may thus, I think, possess the 
capital value of £120 sterling ; and much like to them are their 
nomad neighbours about. In the same email tribe there are 
nobles and commons, the sufficient livelihood, and the pittance, 
and abject misery. The great sheykh Motlog, possessing more 
than other men, had not so many of his own as twenty-five camels. 
There is difference also between tribe and tribe; the great 
tribes of the north, as the Annezy in Syria, and the northern 
Shammar upon Mesopotamia, wandering In plenteous country, 
are rich in cattle and horses : so also may be reckoned Kahtfin 
and Ateyby of the eonthem tribes, (their diraa we shall see are 
watered by the yearly monsoon ;) but these middle tribes of 
nomads, in a rainless land, are " weaker ". Those at the haj 
rood which receive a surra, are the most coffee-lazing, be^^rly 
and pithless minded of them all. The Fejir shenkh divided 
between them, every year, I think about £600 of these pay- 
ments ! whereof almost an hundred pounds fell to Zeyd, who 
received his father's surra, and £160 to Motlog : besides some 
changes of clothing, grain, and certain allowances for their tents, 
and utensils ; yet poor they all were, and never the better. 
Motlog's halaJ, or ' lawful own ' of cattle, his mare and his t«nt 
and household gear together, were worth, I think, not £300 : 
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add to this for hie fanded property at Kheybar, and we may 
find he poasessed hardly aboT« £500. 

The Aarab trifled time which conid nerer be theirs again ; 
the honBewivee made Bome prOTiaion ready for those that 
should mouDt at evening. This mounting ie at every man's 
free will, and yet the pOBBesBor of a thelAl cannot shnn the 
common service and keep hia honest name. Rah^el led the 
pnrsnit. Some as they sat boasted, " This night or towards 
morning, when the haramtyeb think themselves come in secnrity, 
and are first reposing, we shall be enddenly upon them, and 
recover onr own, i£ me Iiord will, and take their beasts from 
nnder them," As camels are driven oS in a foray, the robbers 
chase them all that day at a mn before them, hoping to ontgo 
the pnreoit ; and now as the snn was setting, these might be 
gotten almcffit fifty miles in advance. The last words were, aa 
they rose, " Please God, every camel of those taken shall be 
coached again, to-morrow abont this time, before the booth of 
his household : " and with this good angnry the company dis- 
persed, going to their suppers, and afterwE^ the riders would 
take their tbelMs, the sheykhs (for a long pursuit) not leading 
their mares with them. Zeyd sat still at home ; he had two 
thelflls, he said " they were ailing ". Khfilaf sat also close in 
his booth, a man who, though vannting his mare's worth at so 
many camels and himself of the principal W, Aly sheykhs, had 
not a beast to mount. A weak reason is fonnd too light in the 
balance of pnblic estimation -, and Zeyd all the next day sitting 
melancholy, sipping mnch coffee, vehemently protested to be 
ever since sorry, by UUah, that he was not ridden along with 
them. 

His camels were saved that day, feeding on the other side of 
the desert ; but a calamity as this is general, and to be bome by 
the tribe. None which had lost their cattle to-day would be left 
destitute ; bat the governing sheykh tazing all the tribesmen, 
the like would be rendered to them, out of the common con- 
tribution, in a day or two. He will send some round as assessors 
to the menzils, where every man's state being known, the com- 
putation is made of the cattle of every household. There was 
levied of Zeyd the next day, of less than twenty that he had, 
a camel, and the value of certain head of small cattle. The 
nomad tribes we have seen to be commonwealths of brethren, 
ruled by their sheykhs with an equitable moderation. They 
divide each others* losses, and even in such there is commnnity 
between whole tribes. Mischief is never far from them, an evil 
day may chance which has not befallen them in many years, 
when a tribe is stripped at a stroke, of nearly all its cattie, as 
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later in my knowledge, the Moahlb. — And what then? The 
nextBflllof free-will gave them, of their own, much cattle. ■ • • 

* ' * Their ghrazzua and countei^hrazznsare the destmotion 
of the Aarab, Reaving and bereaved they may never thrive ; in 
the end of every tide it is bnt an ill exchange of cattle. So in 
the eyes of nomads, the camel troops of the Fnkara were all 
" mingled " cattle and uneven, that is, not home-born-like, but 
showing to be robbed beasts ont of several dtras. Motlog's son 
said to me, he who should be great sheykh after him, "Ay, 
wellab 1 all onr camels are harr&m, (of prey taken in the forays,) 
and not onr lavrfnl own," The Pejtr were impoverished of late 
years, by their neighbonns' incnrsionB : BUhr, and after them 
the W. Aly, had t^en their flocks ; bnt they lost most by a 
murrain, in these hot sandy marches, a kind of colic, in winch 
there had died nearly all the remnant of their small cattle. 
A year before, Zeyd had a great mixed herd of goats and 
sheep, BO that Hirfa, the last spring time, made a camel 
load and a half (as much as £18 worth) of samn. Now I saw 
bnt an ewe and two milch goats left to them, which yielded in 
the day but a short bowl of milk, and, discouraged, be would 
not buy more. Zeyd had inherited of hia father, who was the 
former great sheykh's brother, a large landed patrimony of 
palm-stems at Kheybar: the half fruit being to the negro 
husbandmen, bis own rent was, he told me, nearly 200 reus. 
Thus Zeyd, with his surra, bad spending silver for every day, in 
good years, of nearly two reals, the value of a goat, which is 
much money in the khfila: yet the man was miserable, and 
loving to defer payments, he was always behind the hand with 
old nsury. Sheykhs of the B. W&hab lay up their money, 
thdhab, (spared from the haj surra,) at el-Ally ; ont of this, one 
who is low will increase his " hal&l *' silently, and may sometime 
go to the bottom of his bag to purchase him a new mare- 

Rahul's pursuing party was three nights out. The men 
left in camp being now very few, they came continually to- 
gether to drink coffee, The affectionate housewives sat abroad 
all day watching : at mid-afternoon, the fourth after, we heard 
the hareem's jubilee, lidlilu .'—but ^e merry note died away in 
their throats when, the longer they looked, they saw those that 
came riding in the horizon were leading nothing home with 
them. The men rose bother, and going forth, they gazed 
fixedly. " What, said they, means this cry of the bareem ? for 
look, they arrive empty-handed, and every man is riding apart 
to alight at his own household ! '*■ so returning to their fatal 
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indolence, they reentered as men that are loeera, and eat down 
a^Q. " Some of them, they said, will presently bring ns 
tidings." Rahyel soon after dismounted at his tent, pitched 
near behind ns. — The honsewife comes forth as her hosband 
makes his thelM kneel ; she receires him in silence, unsaddles 
the beast, and carries in his gear. The man does not often 
salute her openly, nor, if he wonld to the mejlis, nill he 
speak to his wife yet ; so Rabfel, without entering his booth, 
stepped over to ns. — " Peace be with you ! " said he from a dry 
throat ; and seating himself with the sigh of a weary man, in 
some sadness, he told ns, ' that in the secood day, following the 
enemy tipon the Nefdd, they came where a wind had blown oat 
the prints,' and said he, " So Ullah willed it ! " They tnmed 
then their beasts' beads, — they had no list to cast further about, 
to come again npon the robbers' traces. " Ha well ! God would 
hare it so ! " responded the indolent Aarab. A weak enemy 
they thus faintly let slip through their fingers, for a little 
wind, though l^ese were dririug with them nearly a tithe 
of all their camels. But Rahyel, to knit up hie sorry tale 
with a good ending, exclaimed, ' Wellah, they had found 
water at the wells el-Hyza in the Neffid ; and as they came 
agun by Teyma, he beard word that some of the gdm had 
touched there, and they were of the Sherar&t: " — Rahj^el, with 
his troop, had ridden nearly two hundred idle miles. " Bye and 
bye we shall know (said the Bednins) which tribesmen robbed 
our camels ; then will we ghramf upon them, and God willing, 
take as many of them again." But the ghrazzns often return 
empty: a piurty of Fukara, " twenty riA^ ' or warfaring theldls, 
which rode lately npon the Beny Atieh, had taken nothing. 

Every man leans upon his own hand in the open desert, and 
there will none for naught take upon him a public service. 
The sheykb may persuade, be cannot compel any man ; and if 
the malcontent will go apart, he cannot detain them. The 
common body is weak, of members so loosely knit together, 
and there befalls them many an evil hap, wmch by a public 
policy might have been avoided. — "Why send yon not out 
scouts, (thus I reasoned with Zeyd,) which might explore the 
khfila in advance of your pasturing cattle ? or cannot you set 
some to watch in the tops of the rocks, for the appearing of an 
enemy ! Why commit yourselves thus to wild hazard, who 
are living openly in the midst of danger ? " When Zeyd gravely 
repeated my words in the mejlis, the sheykh's son answered 
readily, " Ay, and that were very weU, if we might put it in 
practice ; but know, Khalll, there are none of the Bednw will 
thus adventure themselves by twos or threes together, for 
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fear of the habalSs, we cannot tell where they lie until thou 

hearsst from behind a crag or bosh deh ! and the shot strikes 

thee." 

Later in the week Motley came again from H&yil : he had 
not before been thither, nor his companions ; bnt ^Ley crossed 
an hundred miles orer the open kb&Ia snided by sight only 
of the mountain landmarks, which they nad enqnired befca«- 
hand. We had shifted gronnd many times in his absence ; and 
it was strange for me to see them ride in, withont having 
erred, to oar menzil. As the journeys of the tribesmen are 
determined beforehand, they might reckon, within a day's 
distance, where riding they should fall upon our traces, which 
finding they will folbw the fresh footing of our late r&bla ; 
and ollmbiug on all heights as they come, they look for the black 
booths of their Aarnb. Thus these land-navigators arrive bye 
and bye at the unetable village port of their voyage. All tne 
tribesmen which were not abroad herdiug, assembled to parlia- 
ment, where they heard Motlog was gone down, to his brother 
Rahyel's tent, to hear their sheykh give account of bia embassy 
to the emir, which imported bo much to the policy of their 
little deaett nation. — Every man had armed bis hand with the 
tobacco-pipe, and, said each one arriving, " Strengthen thee, 
O Motlog '. " and to the great sheykh he banded up his galliUn. 
Motlog sat freshly before them, in his new apparel, the ac- 
customed gift of the emir, and he filled all their pipe-heads 
benignly, with the aromatic tittun el-Hameydy of Mesopotamia ; 
of whi(^ he had brought with him a few weeks* cheer, from 
the village capital. The coffee was slowly served round, to 
BO great an assembly. Burdensome was that day's heat, and 
now the mid-day's sun overhead, yet there was none who 
thought of going to his slumber, or even to eat ; such was 
all the people's expectation to hear the mind of the terrible 
emir. They sat this day out, no man moving from his place, 
and yet fasting, except only from coffee and tittun, tiU the 
evening. — The prince licensed them to return, without fear, into 
their own dira. 

The vassals of Ibn Bashtd receive, after the audience, a 
change of clothing; besides, the emir bestowed sixty silver 
reals upon Motlog, and gave ten pieces to each of his way- 
fellows. These are arts of the Arabian governors, to retain, 
with a pretended bounty, the slippery wills of the wild Beduw ; 
and well sown is the emir's penny, if he should reap, in the 
next years, ten-fold. Motlog was ^eykh of one of the (ribu- 
taiy tribes, a little wide of his reach. The tax upon the 
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nomadfl ta light, and otherwise it could iierer be gathered ; a 
crown piece is payment for every five camels, or for thirty head 
of sm^l cattle. Of the Fukara was levied thns bat fonr 
hundred reals, which is aomewhat as eight or nine shillings for 
every household ; yet the free-bom, forlorn and predatory Bednw 
grimly fret their hearts nnder these small burdens ; the emir's 
custom is ever nntunely, the exaction, they think, of a stronger 
and plain tyranny: yet yielding this tribute, they become of 
the prince's federation, and are sheltered from all hostility of 
the Aarab in front. Motlog was a prudent man, of reach and 
sight ; but he could not see through sixty reals. This was a 
pleasant policy of the emir, and by the like the wisest man's 
heart is touched; and the nomad sheykh brought back, in 
his new smelling clothes, a favourable opinion, for the while, of 
the flattering prince, and K&yH government ; and thought in 
bis heart, to oe the prince's liegeman, for the present, of whom 
he had received bo gentle entertainment. Bat the haughty 
Mohammed Ibn Raahtd, who paid the scot, had another opinion 
of him ', the emir afterward told me, with his own mouth, that 
he misUked this Motlog. 

Blithe were the Fnkara to return to their home marches, 
and better to them than all this high desolate country, which 
(said they) is ^ghror, a land wherein is nothing good, for man 
nor cattle.' Also, they think that dlra better, by which the 
derb el-haj passes; they say, "We have a kella," that is a 
house of call, and store-chambers, the caravan market ia held 
there, and their shenkh receive snrra. On the morrow we 
marched ; and the Bedoina henceforth removed every day by 
short joarneys ; now their face was homeward. Behind us we 
left J. Misma, then some mountain which I heard named Roof: 
the third day we came to drink npon the upland, at a wide 
standing water, in a gravel bed, which in winter is a lake-plash, 
of the ponded rain, Therrai. 

We marched then in a sandstone country, where, for crags, 
thick as loaves in a baker's oven, we coald not see the next 
riders about us. From the fifth march, we alighted again 
under Birrd, to water, in the natural deep chaps of the 
precipitous sandstone mountain : the herdsmen, dij^ng shallow 
pits with their hands in the fetid sand, took up in buckets, 
with their waterer's song, a sandy foul water. We removed 
now daily, loading before dawn, and alighting at high noon. 
In another march we came, nnder the fuming sun, over the 
high open plain, a barren floor of gravel, towards a great 
watering-place and summer station of the tribe, tl-Emdda. 
These uplands are mostly without growth of the desert acacia 
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trees : woe U therefore the hoQsewife, for any tent-peg loet in 
the T&hla. Yet now appeared a long line of aca(nas, and a 
white Bwelling country, these are the landmarks of el-Erndda ; 
and here, at the midst of their dira, is a mdMara, or common 
barying-place of the tribe, with few barren plants of wild pahns. 
It is hardly a jonmey from hence to el-HSjr : the Bednins wonld 
be here amjemmln, for many days. 

Camels strayed the next night from Zeyd's menzil; the 
owners sconred the country, hoping to hare sight of them, for 
where all the soil was trodden down with innumerable foot- 

frints of the tribe's cattle, theycoald not distingnish the traces, 
t was not that they feared their beasts, losing themselves, 
mnat in few days perish with thirst : the great dull and sheep- 
like cattle have a perfect conscience of all watering-places of 
their home dlra ; thongh, for all their long necks, in but very 
few of them might they attain to drink. Three years before, 
when the Fukara were in Syria, some camels of theirs, frayed 
and lost near the Hanran, had been recovered by tribesmen 
retnming later in the year from Medina, who, crossing their 
own dlra, fonnd those beasts feeding about a watering, in the 
border of the Hej4z. The men knew them, by the brand, to be 
some of their tribe's cattle, and brought np again those fugitive 
camels, which had fled to their native marches, over seven 
geographical degrees. 

We had no more notice of the haramiyeh, — Then, by a 
Solnbby family which arrived from over the Harra, there came 
uncertain tidings, that their cattle had been retaken by the 
Moahtb : a small Moahtb foray riding in the north had crossed 
the robbers ; (hostile ghrazzQs, meeting in the wilderness, hail 
each other, ya g6m ! " ho ! ye enemies,") bnt not able to over- 
take the main body of them, they bad cut off bat fifteen camels. 
The custom of one real salvage, f6r a head, is paid between 
friendly tribes, and they are restored to the ownere. 

At length we nnderstood that the robbers, as Zeyd fore- 
told, had been a party of Beny S6khr, who from their tents in 
Syria, to the place where they met with us had ridden out not 
less than four hundred miles ; and in their company there rode 
a few men of the Sherar&t nomads who are part friends, part 
" not well " with the Fejtr. As for the Sokhflr, our Bednins 
reckoned tbem hitherto neither friends nor enemies; yet certain 
Fukara households, of the northern migration, were wandering 
with that tribe to this day. A ragged ront of B. S6kbr, carriers 
to the Haj, must every year pass, with the caravan, through 
the Fukara country. — On behalf of the Fejtr a young sheykb, 
Mijwel, was sent after this to the North, to treat peaceably with 
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the B. 86khr for the reatitation of his tribe's camels. The 
elders of B. S^khr responded in the mejlis, "They that had 
reaved the Fukara cattle were a company of ignorant young 
men ; bat their ignorance to be less blameworthy becanee they 
found the Fejtr wandering ont of their own dlra.' The sheykhs 
promiBed that good part of the cattle should be brought again 
with the Haj ; the rest they would have conceded to the turbulent 
young men, " which must be appeased, with somewhat for their 
pains, and that for an end of strife." More might not Mijwel 
obtain : and this is as much justice as may commonly be had in 
the worid. 

Now, arrived at el-Erudda, my mind was to forsake the 
Beduin life and pass by el-AIIy to the sea coast at el-Wejb. 
My friends bade me speak with Motlog in the matter of my 
camel. Why did not Zeyd obey the pasha's injunction? — and 
then thb mischief had not chanced. I had not the price of 
another camel, — hard must be my adventure henceforth in 
land of Arabia. The custom of the desert is that of Moses, 
" If any man's beast hnit the beast of another man, the loss 
shall be divided." Frolic in the succulent spring herbage, the 
great unwieldly brutes rise in the night with full cods to play 
their whale-sports together ; some camel then, as the Beduins 
held, had fallen upon the neck of my gaping young camel : 
whether it happened then, or in the camels' bouncing forth to 
their morning pasture, it was among Zeyd's troop of camels. 
I must bring witnesses : but who would ^ve testimony against 
asheykhof hiBtribe,fortheNasr&ny? Amongst Mohammedans, 
and though they be the Beduins of the wilderness, there is 
equity on^ between themselves. I found Motlog in his tent, 
who with a woollen thread was stitching in his|mare's saddle- 
pad. "A pity, said the sheykh, that any controversy should 
grow betwixt Khaltl and Zeyd, who were brethren, but the 
Pasha's words ought to have been observed." Zeyd was dis- 
appointed iu me of his greedy hopes ; fortune had given ns both 
checkmate since the hope of my vaccination had failed ; there 
remained only my saddle-bags, and his eyes daily devoured 
them. Great they were, and stuffed to a fault, in a land 
where passengers ride without baggage. Heavy Zeyd found 
their draught, and he felt in them elbow-deep day by day, 
which was contrary to the honourable dealing of an host ; — 
besides my apprehension that he might thus light upon my 
pistol and instruments, which lay hidden at the bottom in our 
menzils. 

For these displeasures, in a last r&hla I had forsaken Zeyd, 
and came on wijking over the waste gravel, under the scalding 
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Bun many milea till the Aarab alighted. Zeyd found in hie 
heart that be had done me wrong, I had nob deceived him, and 
be respected my pereon : I also beedfully avoided to rake np 
the wUd unknown depths of their Mohammedan resentment. 
I entered Motlog's tent, the sbejkhly man sat playing with his 
children, he was a very affectionate father. Thither came 
Zeyd soon and sat down to drink coffee ; then raising his 
portentoQB voice said he, " If I bad not intended to devonr 
him, wellah, I bad not received the Naer&ny; I would not 
have enffered him to accompany the Aarab, no not in a r&bla. 
The Nasrfiny gave sixty reals (a fable) to Mohammed Aly, and 
I require the like to be paid me in tbis bonr." " No, (Motlog 
answered from behind the women's curtain, whither be was 
gone for somewhat,) this is not in thy band, O Zeyd." Zeyd 
complaining that my being in his menzil was an expense to 
bim, I proved that Zeyd had received of me certain reals, and 
besides a little milk I bad taken of bim nothing : bnt bis 
meaning was that I brongbt too many coffee guests, who all 
came thither to see the stranger. Zeyd bad boagbt two reals 
worth in the haj market. " Here (I said) is that money, and 
let Zeyd trust farther to my friendly possibility. Zeyd complains 
of me with little cause ; I might complain with reason ; should 
one treat bis gnest'e ba^age as thing which is taken in the 
gbrazzn ? he seeks even in my purse for money, and in my belt, 
and ransacks my bags." — " Ha ! how does Zeyd ? " said some 
sheykh's voice, I answered, in my baste, " Billah, like an 
bablus." Motlog shrank at the word, which had been better 
unsaid ; the Bednins doubted if they heard Khaiil aright ; the 
worst was that Zeyd in all his life came so near to merit this 
reproachful word, which uttered thus in the mejlia, must cleave 
to him in the maUcious memory of his enemies. He rose as be 
bad sipped the cup and left us. In our evening mirth the 
hinds often called to each other, habliis ! hablus \ which hear- 
ing, and I must needs learn their speech of the Arabs, I had 
not enpposed it amiss : bnt Zeyd vaunted himself shertf. When 
be was gone out some said, so bad Zeyd done to such and such 
other, Zeyd was a bad man; (the Bednw easily blame each 
other). Said Motlog, ' in the question of the camel I must bring 
witnesses, but be wonid defend me from all wrongful demands 
of Zeyd.' 

As we sat, one came in who but then returned from an 
absence ; as the custom is he would first declare bis tidings in 
the mejiis, and afterward go home to bis own household. He 
sat down on his knee, but was so poor a man, there was none in 
the sbeykhly company that rose to kiss him : with a solemn 
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look he stayed him a moment on his camel-stick, and then 
pointing gravely with it to every man, one after other, he 
sainted him with an hollow voice, by hiB name, saying, "The 
Lord strengthen thee ! " A poor old Beduin wife, when pbe 
heard that her son was come o^in, had followed lijm over the 
hot sand hither ; now she stood to await him, faintly leaning 
upon a stake of the beyt a little without, since it is not for any 
womaa to enter where the men's mejlis is sitting. His tidings 
told, he stepped abroad to greet his mother, who ran, and cast 
her weak anna about his manly neck, trembling for age and 
tenderness, to see him alive again and sound ; and kissing him 
she could not speak, but uttered little cries. Some of the 
coffee-drinkers laughed ronghly, and mocked her drivelling, 
but Motiog said, " Wherefore laugh ? is not this the love of a 
mother ? " 

Selim came soon to call me from his father ; " Well, go with 
Seltm, said Motiog, and be reconciled to Zeyd ; and see that 
neither require angbt of the other." Zeyd invited me into his 
wife's closed apartment, where we sat down, and Hirf a with us, to 
eat E^ain the bread and salt tc^ther. Zeyd soon returned from 
these rabs, when he could not find bis ' brother ' in fanlt, to the 
Beduin good humour, and leaning on his elbow he would reach 
over, pledge of our friendship, the peaceable sebll, I should 
' drink ' with him tobacco : — and such are the nomads. Our late 
contention was no more mentioned, bat it was long after branded 
in Zeyd's mind, that KhalU had called him hablQe. In the 
autnmn of this year, when the Fukara lay encamped at el-H6ir, 
and I was again with them, as I passed by Zeyd'a menzil, he 
called me from the beyt, " ya KhalU taal ! come hither," I 
greeted him, and also the housewife behind the cnrtain 
"c/owwich Birfa, the Lord strengthen thee," — Zeyd answered, 
" It is the voice of Khalil, and the words of a Bednwy ; " and he 
rose to bring me in to eat a bowl of rice with him, which was 
then ready. After meat, " he was glad to see me, he said, once 
more here in his beyt, it was like the old times ; " then a little 
casting down hia eyes he added, " but after our friendship I was 
wounded, Khalil, when yon named me habMs, and that before 
thesheukh." — "Because yon had threatened and displeased me; 
but, Zeyd, let not this trouble thee ; how could I know all the 
words of yon Bedoins ? Seest thou these black worsted tents ? 
Are they not all booths of hablflses ? " We walked down to the 
mejlis, where Zeyd related, smiling, that my meaning had been 
but to name him " thou Bednwy ". 

— When I reasoned with Zeyd, "Why didst thou not do as 
the Pasha commanded ? " cried be, " Who commands me ! Mniw, 
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(we are) d-Beduw: what is Pasha, or whati& the Dowla here? 
save only that they pay ns our narra, and else we wonld take it 
by force." — " What is vom force ? were an hundred of you, with 
clab-Bticks, lances, and old matchlocks, worth ten of the baj 
soldiery?" — "We would shoot down upon them in the bogb- 
razfit." " And how far may your old rusty irons shoot ? " Zeyd 
answered, between jest and solemnity, " Arhaa saa" to four 
hours distance : Saat is with the Aarab ' a stouud ', a second 
or third space between the times of prayer. Often they asked 
me, " How many hours be there in the day ? We know not 
well saa." Their partitions of the daylight are el-/ijr, the dawn- 
ing before the sun ; d-gaila, the sun rising towards noon ; eth- 
th6kr, the sun in the mid-day height ; el-aasr, the aun descended 
to mid-afternoon ; ghraibat es-^iems, the snn going down to 
the setting: — mdghriA is a strange town speaking in their 



The nomads' sammer station at el-Emdda was now as an 
nncbeerful village. In the time of wandering since the Haj, the 
sheykhs had spent their slender stores of coffee ; and " where 
no coSee is, there is not merry company," say the Aarab. Their 
coSee hearths now cold, every man sat drooping and doll, 
ft ahlahu, in his own household. Said Zeyd, " This was the life 
of the old nomads in the days before coffee." The shenkh would 
soon send down for more coffee of theirs which was stored at 
Med&in ; and Zeyd must go thither to fetch up a sack of rice, 
which he had also deposited in the kella : I would then ride 
with him, intending to pass 1^ el-Ally to the Red Sea coast. 
The wilderness fainted before the snnny drought ; the harvest 
was past, and I desired to be gone. The Aarab languished lying 
in the tents ; we seemed to breathe flames. All day I gasped and 
hardly remained alive, since I was breathless, and could not 
eat. I had sometimes a thought in the long days to teach Sellm 
letters : but when his son had learned the idphabet Zeyd wonld 
no more, lest the child should take of me some faulty utterance ; 
my tongue he said was not yet " loosed ". Having a vocabulary 
in my hand, now and then I read out a y&ge or two to the 
company. Certainly I could not err much in the utterance of 
many words that were before well known to me ; but no small 
part of these town and bookish terms were quite unknown to all 
my nomad hearers ! of some it seemed they had not the roots, 
of many they use other forms. They wondered themselves, and 
as Arabs will (who have so much feeling iu their language and 
leisure to be eloquent) considered word after word with a patient 
attention. " • • 
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* * * TheeTemDgbeforeouFdeparture,MehBaQhad sacrificed 
a sheep, the yearVmind of his father here lying baried, and 
brought as of his cooked meat; he was Zeyd's brother-in-law, 
and we were a homely company. I made them sweet tea ; and 
distribnted presents of the thinga which I had. As we sat 
I asked these Bednins if my ga4d (yonng camel) with the 
broken month coald carry me a handred and fifty miles to 
el-Wejh? One sitting with ns proffered, bo I would give 
him ten reals, to exchange his own n&ga for mine. Zeyd and 
Mehsan approving, I gave Uie money ; but the meditations of 
the Arabs are always of treachery. The poor man's wife and 
children also playing the weepers, I gave them besides all that 
I might spare of clothing, of which they have so mnch need in 
the desert ; bnt after other days I saw my things put to sale 
at Teyma. I booght thos upon their trust, a dizzy camel, old, 
and nearly past labour and, having lost her front teeth, that 
was of no more valne, in the sight of the nomads, than my 
wonnded camel. I was new in their skill ; the camels are 
known and valued after their teeth, and with regard to the 
hump. They are named by the teeth till the coming of the 
canines in this manner : the calf of one year, howtoar; of 
two, lihny; the third, hej; the fourth, jitha; the fifth, tkinny; 
the sixth, TSbba; the seventh, siddea ; and the eighth, akdgff 
en-iMtJa, vjafiat, miifter. 



{Doughty revisUt Meddin vrith Zeyd, and, later, attaches 
himself to the Moahib tribe in their wanderirigs upon the Harra. 
The Moahih forsake the Harra, and descend to their summer 
station in Wady Thirla. Doughty summers (1877) with the 
Fujcara tribe at el-H^r, and revisits el-Ally.) 
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FINMJ.T, after other davB of great heat, which were the last 
of that saiumer, the 28th of AnguEt, the A&rab remoTfid from 
el-H4jr. Once more their "faces were toward "the Teyma conn- 
try, and I monnted among them with snch comfort of heart as 
is in the going home from a ecnrry school-house ; — delivered, 
at length, from the eye-sore and nose-sore of those mawkish 
mnmmy-hoase cliffs, the sordid kella and periloas Moghrftreba 
of Medfiin S&lih. Now, leavingthe Turkish haj-road country, 
I had Kejd before me, IJie free High Arabia ! 

We passed the enclosed plain to the south-eastward. I saw 
many falcons carried oat by the thel^I riders in this rfihla ; 
they had purchased the birds of the gate Arabs ; and there are 
Beduin masters who in the march carry their greyhonnds upon 
camel-back, lest the bnming sand should scald their tender 
feet. Fonr days we joarneyed by short marches to the east- 
ward, and the nomads alighting every forenoon dismissed their 
cattle to pasture. The snmmer heat was ended for us in those 
airy uplands. At the morrow's sunrise whilst we sat a mo- 
ment, before the r&hla, over a hasty fire, I read the thermo- 
meter, 73° F. ; yet it seemed a cold wind that was blowing 
upon us. 

I would leave now the wandering village, and set out with 
M6hsan, and a company of poorer tribesmen who went to pass 
Bamathkn at Teyma, where the new dates were ripening. The 
tribe would come thither a month later in the last days of Lent, 
to keep their (Bairam) festival at the village and in the date 
gathering to buy themselves victuals. 

Wlien the sun rose of the first of September, and we were 
departing from the menzils, we heard cries, in the side of the 
camp, El-QSm, ! Tribesmen ran from the l^t girded in their 
jingling gunners* belts, with long matchlocks, or armed with 
pikes and lances. The sheykhs went to take their horses. 
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foot-&rerB hftstened forward, and shouted. Only a few aged 
men remained behind with the hareem ; bye and bye they 
'thought they heard sfaotB yonder*. Now Zeyd went by hh, 
a little tardy, at a hand gallop. Stem were the withered looks 
of hia black visage and pricking sheykhly apon the mare 
to his endeavour, with the long wavering lance npon his virile 
ehonlder, and the Ishmaelite side-locks flying backward in the 
wind, the son of Sbeycban seemed a martial figure. Even boys 
of mettle leapt npon theMs which were theirs, and rode to 
see the battle: this forwardness in them is well viewed by 
the elders. M6hsan cast down his load and followed them, 
unarmed, npon his mad theMl. It was not mnch before 
we saw the head of onr tribespeople's sqnadron return- 
ing; — the ridiDg of an hundred mounted upoD dromedaries 
is (as said) a gallant spectacle; they come on nodding in 
the lofty saddles to the deep gait of their cattle, with a 
glitter of iron, and the song of war, in a sort of long flocking 
order. 

Then we heard a sorry tiding of the calamity of our friends ! 
The herdsmen first abroad had found at range camels in the 
desert ; they knew them by the brand 3 to be cattle of 
the Moahlb and shouted, and the cry taken ap behind them 
was heard back in the menzils. — Therryeh leading out the 
armed band, the keepers of those cattle came to greet them — 
with 'Govmak ya Thtrryeh, we are of the Auw&jy and have 
"taken '* the Moahlb yesterd^ ; wellah, all their camels is the 
H6jr plain, beside Thirba.'— The Fukara being their friends 
upon both sides, could not now go between them ; but Lf the 
Moahlb had been removing and encamping with the Fukara 
in their dtra, the Bishr mi^t not have molested them. Silent 
and pensive our Teyma company gathered again, we were forty 
riders; and many a man went musing of bis own perpetual 
insecurity in the face of these extreme slips of fortune. Otu* 
familiar friends had been bereaved in one honr of all 
their living; and their disaster seemed the greater, since 
we have seen their sheykhs had ridden — it was to have 
out^ne this danger, bnt they came too late — to make 
their humble submission to the Emir. The Aarab sigh a 
word in sadness which is without contradiction, and cease 
complaining, "It has happened by the appointment of 
UUah! " 

After two hours' riding we come to drink and fill our girbies 
at a solitary well-pit of the ancients, cased with dry stonework ; 
there grew a barren wild fig-tree. In that day's march we went 
by-three more smalt well-pits, which are many (wherever the 
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gronnd-wator lies not deep) in all the waste emptiness of tke 
Arabiaa wilderness : these may snffice to the watering of tiitii 
lesser cattle. 

Soltry was onr jonmey, and we alighted at half-aftemoon, 
where we fonnd shadows of some great rocks n:ith tolh trees, 
and paatiire for the camels. The men rested and drank coffee : 
the housewives also kindled fires and baked scanty cakes, nnder 
the a^es, of their last barley meal. After an honr or two, 
when men and beasts were a little refreshed from the bnrdenons 
heat, we moanted and rode on agtun in the desert pUin, till the 
ann was nigh setting ; then they drew bridle in gronnd where 
an encampment of ours had been in the spring time. " Com- 
panions, I exclaimed, this is Umsnbba ! " but it dismayed (he 
Aarab, with a sort of fear of enemies, to hear a stranger name 
the place, and though it is marked by that tall singalar needle 
of sandstone. 

At the watch-fires they qaestioned among them, had they 
well done to break their fasts to-day, which some of these 
Bedoin heads accoonted to be the first in the holy month : bnt 
M6hsan, who was of an easy liberal hnmonr, held that no man 
were to blame for eating ' ontil he saw the new moon (it is 
commonly at the third evening), and then let him fast out his 
month of days '. Some answered : " In the town they reckon 
now by el-Hindy (Indian art, arithmetic), and they say it is 
nnf ailing, bnt what wot any man of ns the Bednw ! Now in 
the glooming we perceived the new moon nigh her setting, and 
of the third day's age : the Bednins greeted this sign in heaven 
with devont aspirations, which brought in their month of 
devotion. The dwellers in the desert fast all months in their 
lives, and they observe this day>fasting of a month for the 
religion. Bnt Ramath&n is to the Bednins an immoderate 
weariness fnll of groans and complaining; so hard it is for 
them to abstain from drinking and even from tobacco till the 
summer son sets ; in those weeks is even a sepiiration of 
wedded folk. The month of Lent which should be kept clean 
and holy, is rather, say the nomads and villagers, a season of 
wickedness, when the worst sores break forth and nin afresh of 
human natnre. Not more than a good half of these fanatical 
nomads observe the day-fasting and prayers ; — the rest are 
" ignorants ", — ^this is to say they have not learned to pray, yet 
they cherish little less fanaticism in their factious hearts, which 
is a kind of national envy or Semitic patriotism. — For herding- 
raen, fried all day in the desert heat, it is very hard and nearly 
impoBsible not to drink till the furnace sun be set. Men in a 
jonmey have a dispensation ; the koran bids them fast to the 
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noDiber of days omitted and hallow the month, at their home- 
coniing. 

We aet forward rety early od the morrow, long and sultry lay 
the way before ns, which to-day the Bednins must pass thirst 
ing ; and when the moraing beat arose upon ns, we were well 
advanced towards Teyma, — ^the landmark J. GhrenSym now 
appearing — and came to that bald soil which lies before the 
town, a floor of purple sand-rock with iron-Btoiie and shingles, 
where the grassy blade springs not and yon may seldom see any 
desert bnsh. We perceived in the early afternoon the heads of 
the oasis palms, and approached the old cironit of town walling. 
The first ontlying orchards are nigh before us, — an Eden to our 
parched eyes from the desert; then we see those fnll palm- 
bosoms, nnder the beantifnl tressed crowns, the golden and 
poi-ple-colonred food-fraits. Locnet flights had passed this year 
over all the villages, and hardly more than half their trees had 
been saved at Teyma. The company dispersed, every fellowship 
going to pitch npon their friends groands. I followed with 
M^hsan's fellowship, we made our camels stumble over some 
broken clay walls into an empty field : the men as we alighted 
cried impatiently to their honsewivea to bnild the booths ; for 
the thirsty Beduins would be ont of this intolerable snn- 
burning. 

Some labonrers, with hoes in their hands, came ont of the 
next gates ; I asked them to fetch a twig of the new dates 
(their Semitic goodness to strangers), and to bring me a cnp of 
water. " Anh 1 what man is this with you, ye of the Fukara 
(said the villagers, wondering), who eats and drinks in Rama- 
th&n, and the sun is yet high ! — for shame ! dmt thou not know 
Ullah ? *' and the torpid sonls gaped and fieered npon me. One 
said, " Is not this Khattl the kafir, he that was here before ? ay, 
he is he." — " Upon you be the shame, who forbid my eating, 
that am a wayfaring man, miuMr." — " Ha ! (said the voice of 
a poor woman, who came by and overheard them) this stranger 
says truth, it is ye the men of Teyma, who fear not Ullah," and 
she passed on hastily. Bye and bye as I was going in with them, 
she, who seemed a poor Bedlam creature, met me again running, 
and took hold without saying word on my mantle, and opening 
her veil, with a harrowed look she stretched me out her meagre 
hands, fnll of dates and pomegranates, nodding to me in sign 
that I should receive them ; she lived where we went in to 
water. — The poor woman came to me again at evening like one 
half distracted, and shrinking from sight. " Stranger, she 
sud, eigh me ! why didst thou not eat all my fruit ? I ran for 
them as ever I heard tbee speak. Know that I am a poor 
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womaa afflicted in my mind. — Ah Lordi He who has giren 
has taken tfaem away ; I have lost my children, one after 
other, four Bona, and for Uie last I besonght my Lord that He 
would leare me this child, bat he died also — aha me ! — and he 
was come almoet to manly age. And there are times when this 
sorrow BO taketh roe, that I fare like a madwoman ; bat tell me, 
stranger, hast thoa no coimsel in this case ? and as for me I 
do that which thou seest, — ministering to the wants of others 
— ^in hope that my Lord, at the last, will have mercy upon me." 

— The Teyma men had thwacked their well-team, with 
alacrity, and made them draw for the gnests. Our host's place 
was a poor grange, lying a little before the main orchard walls 
of Tejrma, In the midst was his honse-building, kasr, — dark 
clay-bnilt rooms about a long-sqnare space, which was shadowed 
from the snn by a loose thatch upon poles of the palm leaf- 
branches. His was a good walled palm-orchard and com 
groand, watered day and night from a well of two reels and 
duUHe : yet sach a possession may hardly suffice to the simple 
living of an Arabic household from year to year. Of the unr 
certain fruits of his trees and seed-plot?, that which was above 
their eating, he sold for silver to the Bednw ; he must pay for 
timely help of hands, the hire of well-camels, for his tools, for 
his leathern well-gear ; and the most sncb small owneiB will 
tell TOD, what for their many outgoings and what for their old 
indebtedness, they may hardly hold np their heads in the 
world. 

The Arabs very impatiently suffering the thirst of the first 
Ramttth&n days, lie on their breasts sighing out the slow honrs, 
and watching the empty daylight till the " eye of the sun " 
shall be gone down from them. When five or six days are 
past, they begin to be inured to this daylight abstinence, 
having so laige leave in the night-time. If their Lent fall in 
the com harvest, or at the ingathering of dates, the harvesters 
must endure for the religion an extremity of thirst : but in 
Ramathfiu the villagers give over all that they may of earnest 
labour, save the well-driving that may never be intermitted. 
Their most kinds of dates were ripe in the midst of the fast ; 
but they let them still hang in the trees. — ^The owner of the 
plantation, to whom I said again my request, delayed, as it 
were with nnwillingnees, "It is a pain (one whispered to 
me) for men, weak with thirst and hunger, to see another eat 
the sweet and drink water ; " — the master lingered also to 
make a little raillery (as the Arabs will, for they love it) at 
that contempt in the stranger of their high religious custom. 
Then he went out and gathered me date-twigs of the best 
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stems, upon which banged, with the ripe, hiilf-ripe purple 
berriee, which thaa at the mellowiDg, and fnll of sapp; aweet- 
neas, they call hdah; the Arabs accoant them very wholesome 
and refr^ing. Even the common kinds of dates are better 
meat now than at any time after, — the bard berry, melted to 
ripeness in the trees, is softly swelling nader the san with the 
genial honey moisture. 

We returned to oar cottage friends at evening, when the 
Arabs refreshed, and kindling their cheerful gallidns, seemed 
to themselves to drink in solace again. Fire was made in 
the cold hearth-pit, and coffee-pots nere set, a drink not often 
seen in that poor place. Later came in some persons from the 
town, and their talk with as Dew-comers was of the rained 
hadd&j, 'The Tey&mena, they told oe, were persnaded that 
the pit fell-in after my having " written it," uid when they 
saw me again ia their town, wellah, the angry people would 
kill me.' Because they had tiius drunk with me in fellowship, 
they coonseUed me not to adventure myself in Teyma; — let 
my Bednia friends look to it, as they would have my life 
saved. MShsan answered (who was a timid man), " As ever 
the morrow is light, Khalil must mount upon his n&^, and 
ride back to Zeyd." — " Consider ! I said to them, if I were 
guilty of the hadd&j falling, I bad not returned hither of my 
free will. May our bodies endure for ever F ancient house- 
buildings fall, also that old well must decay at some time." — 
" But uter it was fallen, we beard that yon refused to rebuild 
it ! " — So we left tbera for the night. 

The first moments of the morning sun, were of those which 
I oftentuuea passed very heavily in Arabia, when I noderstood 
of my bread-and-aalt f rienda, that my lonely life was atrodoasly 
threatened, and tbey eameatly persnaded me to sudden flight. 
Some of our hareem oame to me when I awoke, — Mdhsan was 
gone out in the cool, before dawn, to sell a new saffron gown- 
cloth in the town ; and the men were abroad with him — Zeyd's 
sister, my hostess, and the women besought me to depart in 
haste, ' lest I should be slain before their eyes.' — The nomad 
wives had been ove^-night to visit their gossips in the settle- 
ment, and in their talk they Baid the Nasr&ny had arrived in 
the company. " The Nasr&ny ! cried the Teyma housewives, — 
is not Uiat, as they say, a son of the Evil One ? is he come 
among yon ! Now if ye have any care of Kbalil's life, let him 
not enter the town, — where yet would God ! he may come, and 
be slain to-morrow : some of our men are sworn upon the death 
of him." — "And why think ye evil of this man ? now a long 
time he is living amoug the Beduw, and other than his name 
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of Naar&Dy, they find no cause in him." — " Yet know certainly 
that he is a wicked person, and of the adversaries of Ullah ; 
they say moreover, he is a sorcerer. Heard yoo not tell that 
the hadd&j was fallen ? and men do say it was his eye. — Ye 
have not fonnd him maleficent ? bat what be may be no man 
can tell, nor wherefore he may be come into the land of the 
Aarab. Who ever beard before that a Nasrany came hither P 
and onr people say he ought not to lire ; it were also a merit 
to kill him.'* 

" KbaUl, said Hasan's wife, the Tey&mena are determined 
to kill tbee for the hadd&j, and if they come, we are few and 
cannot resist them. They are not the Beduw, that have a good 
mind towards yon, and a regard for the Dowla, but the head- 
strong and high-minded people of Teyma, bo that wbilst we 
lodge here, we live onrselves wellah in dread of them : the 
Tey&mena are treacherous, melaunnin, of cursed counsels ! " — 
Said M^bsan, who now arrived, "Akhs ! while Khalil sits here, 
8ome of them will be coming ; Ullah confound the Teyfimena ! 
Mount, Khalll, and prevent them ! " — The women added, " And 
that quickly, we would not have thee stain." The children 
cried, "Ride fast from them, nncle Khalll." S&lih the old 
grey-headed gnu-bearer of Zeyd's father, and Zeyd's own man, 
was very instant with me that I should mount immediately 
and escape to the Beduw, " Our Aarab (be said) are yet where 
we left t^em, and my son and another are about to ride back 
with the camels ; monut thou and save thyself with tbe young 
men ; and remain with Zeyd, and amongst thy friends, nnUl 
time when the Haj arrive." — "And if all this cannot move 
thee, said the old man and MShsan, Khaltt, thou hast lost 
thy understanding ! — and companions, this man whom we 
esteemed prudent (in his wise books), is like to one that hath 
a jin: np now ! that thy blood be not spilt before our faces. 
Wlien they come, we can bnt entreat and not withhold them, 
— wellah it is a cnrsed people of this town. — We know not 
what he may have seen (in his books) ; yet stay not, Khaltl, 
rise quickly, and do thou escape from them with the lads ! Ah, 
for these delays ! be does not hear the words of ns all, and 
sitting on here he may have but few moments to live : — and yet 
Khaltl does nothing ! " Another voice, " It may be that Ullah 
has determined his perdition ; well ! let him alone." I blamed 
them that trusted to the fond words of silly hareem. — " And 
what i£ the Tey&mena come, I might not dissuade them with 
reason ? " — " They that will be here presently are hot-heads, and 
hear no words." — There is an itch between pain aud pleasure, 
which is such a mastering cruelty tn children, to see one 
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shaped like themselves overtaken in eotne mortal agony, asd 
hia calamitona case not to touch them ; and now, as I looked 
abont me, I saw a strange kindling in some of this ring of 
watching wild eyes, there a writhing lip, and there some inhnman 
flnshing even in those faded women's cheeks. " Eigh ! what and 
if the Lord have determined his death ! — we see, he cannot hear, 
or hearing that he cannot understand ! We say bnt this once 
more ; mount, Khalll t whilst there is any space. Wellah we 
wonld not that thy blood be spilt beside onr byfit, by the rash- 
handed people of Teyma, and we cannot deliver thee." — "Friends, 
when I was her© before, I fonnd them well disposed." — " Then 
thon wast in company with a great sheykh, Zeyd, and now 
there is none here to shelter thee ! — bnt since we have endea- 
voured and cannot persuade thee, may not the event be snch 
as we would not ! — it is now too late, and Ullah will provide." 

In this there approached two younger men of the town, 
. and they spoke pleasantly with us. One of them, H&an Ibn 
Sal&my, the Bednius told me, was of the principal town sheukh ; 
that other was a Shammar Bedawy of the north, lately become 
a Sesher at Teyma, — he brought this new ttaie into the Bedoin- 
like town. The Shammary Iwasted to be a travelled young man, 
he bad visited Sham as well as Irdk, and now he looked H>r the 
praise of a liberal mind. Being one of the most removable heads, 
he hod gone out at the first rumour of the stranger's arriving, 
and led that sheykh, his neighbour in the s6k, along with him. 
The weled would see for himself, and bring word whether that 
Nasr&ny were not of some people or tribe he had visited, or 
it might be he had passed by their bSled in his caravan journeys : 
besides, he had s thought, there might be a ahatdra, or mastery 
in the hand of the Nasr&ny, for boilding np their hadd&j, and 
he would win a thank for himself from ue village sheukh. 
The Tey&mena had bnilt their well-wall, since the spring, 
now three times, and the work was fallen. The best village 
architect of the spacious and lofty clay-brick Teyma houses was 
their master-builder in the second and third essays, for not a 
small reward, — fifty reals. As ever the walling was up, the 
landowners had mounted their wheel-gear; and the teams 
were immediately set labouring upon the distempered earth, 
so that the work conld not stand many days ; the weak soil 
parted forward, and all had fallen again. The Tey&mena knew 
not what more to do, and when BamathfLn was in, they let it 
lie : also the workmen (seeing their time) demanded higher 
w^es, — and they labour in Lent only half-days. 

The last ruin of the walla had been a fortnight before. 
*If I had a shatfira to buUd, said the Bedawy, the sfaeykhs 
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wonld enrich me, giving me what I myself woald in reaeon.' 
Hiisan confirmed the word, being himseli rdiyat, or one of the 
principal owners, with his silk, of the hadd&j, and namely of that 
part which was fallen. I said, ' I wonld go in to see it, if they 
thought the town was safe.' — " Fear nothing, and I am thdmin 
(said H&san) engaged for thee to these friends here ; and if then 
art not fasting come down to my honse, where I will hare thy 
breakfast made ready; and we will afterward go to yiait the 
hadd&j ; bat as for the wall falling, it was from Ullah, and 
not of man's deed." I was fainting with hunger, and had 
my weapon honnd nnder my tnnic, so hearing they wonld lead 
me to breakfast, I rose to follow them. "And these thoo 
mayest trnst," said the Bednins ; nevertheless, M^hean's wife 
took me by the sleeve as I departed, to whisper, *' Kbaltl, we 
know him — a great sheykh, yet he may be leading thee to 
destrnction : have a care of them, iftah ay&n-dk, open thine 
eyes, for they are all treacherous Teyftmena." 

As we were entering at the town's end I called to him, 
" H&san ! art thou able to defend me if there should meet 
with UB any evil persons ? " And he, with the slippery smiling 
security of an Arab, who by adventure is engaged for another, 
and in the Semitic phrase of their speech ; " There ia nothing 
to fear, and I have all this people in my belly." We came 
in by alleys of the town to the threshold of Hasan's large 
d&r. We sat down on a gay Turkey carpet, in the court 
before his kahwa, and under a wide sheltering vine, whose 
old outspread arms npon trellises, were like a wood before the 
snn of sappy greenness : there came in a neighbour or two. 
Water from the metal, 'brik, was poured upon my hands, and 
the host set a tray before me of helw dates — this kind ia 
full of a honey-like melting sweetness — gathered warm out 
of the snn, and pomegranates. — They wondered to see me 
eat without regarding the public fast, but as smiling hosts 
were appeased with this word : Imma ana musdfir, " but I 
am a wayfaring man." They smiled when I told of the 
nomads' distrnst of them, for my sake, and said, " It is like 
the Bednw ! bat here, Khaltl, thou host nothing to fear, 
although there be some dizzy -headed among ns like themselves ; 
but they fear the shenkh, and, when they see I am with thee, 
kkdlas I there an end of danger." 

We walked forth to the great well-pit, where I heard such ' 
voices, of idle young men and Beduins — " Look, here he comes, 
look, look, it is the kafir ! will the sheykhs kill him ? is not this 
be who has overthrown the hadd&j ? Or will they have him 
baild it again, and give him a reward, and they say it shall be 
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better than before." Hftaan bade me not mind thsir knarish 
talk ; and when we had passed roond he left me there, and said 
that none would offer me an ininry. This butterfly gallant, 
the only ornament of whose bird a soal was a gay kerdiief of 
a real, would not be seen in the kafir's company, — it was not 
honest : and where is qneetion of religion, there is no sparkle 
of singular courage iu these pretended magnanimons, to set 
one's face against the faces of many. So I oame to some grave 
elder men who sat communing together under a wheeUframe : 
as I saluted them with peace, they greeted me mildly again ; 
I asked would there be any danger in my walking in the town ? 
" Donbt nothing, come and go, they said, at thine own pleasure 
in all the ways of Teyma, and give no heed to the ungradous 
talk of a few blameworthy young men." — ^The Shammary was 
gone with word to " the £mir " ; thus he called the chief 
sheykh in the town (nnder Ibn Rashtd), KhMaf el-Ammr. — 
He (for the Arabs) is Emir, in whom is the word of command, 
aTar : thus, emir el-MJUa, ruler of an Arabian town-caravan ; 
and in arms they say, likewise, 'emir of ten' and 'emir of an 
hundred.' The Bedawy told how he had found me willing, 
and he made them this argument, ' Their ancient well is of 
the old kafirs' work, and Ehalll is a kafir, therefore could 
Khalll best of all rebuild the hadd&j.' 

I asked my way to Aj(k)eyti d&r, he had been one of those 
Teyma merchant-guests in the kella (before the Haj) at 
Med&in. With a sort of friendliness he had then bidden 
me, if I came afterward to Teyma, to lodge in hiB house. 
Homely was his speech, am) with that bluntneas which per- 
suaded me of the man's true meaning. Neverthelesa the 
Bednins bade me mistrust Ajeyl, "a dark-hearted covetous 
fellow that would murder me in his house, for that th&hab " 
or metal of money, which Arabians can imagine to be in every 
stranger's hold. Zeyd had said to me, " Ajeyl killed his own 
brother, in dieputing over a piece of silver ! " Therryeh added, 
" Have a care of him, that certainly Ajeyl is a churl." — Zeyd 
siud then a good word, " Thou art too simple, Ehaltl, if tbon 
hast not discerned it already, that coveting of money is before 
all things in the Aarab : having this iu mmd, thou wilt not be 
deceived; trust me, it is but upon some hope of winning, if 
any man bind himself to further a Nasr&ny. It is hard for 
thee to pass the distance from hence, to the Ghrendym 
mountain ; but this must tbon do, — I tell thee, KhaUl, thon 
mayest travel in the Aarab's country only by bJma ; " — that is 
in casting back morsels to their sordid avarice. 

I went now to see if after his promises I might not lodge in 
VOL. 1, K 
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Bome room of Ajeyl's house. ' Every place, he answered, ia 
taken np, but he would epeak with his father.* — A yoniig man 
of the town led me away to visit his sick mother. In another 
large d&r I fonad the woman lying on the ground far gone in a 
reeical disease, which only death could remedy. Th&hir the 
householder promised me much for the healing of this old wife, 
and would have the hakim lodge in his bouse ; but the man 
was of such a grim inflamed visage, with a pair of violent eyes, 
and let me divine so much of his fanatical meaning (as if he 
would have me made a Mosleman perforce), that, with a civil 
excuse, I was glad to be abroad again and out of their neigb* 
bonrhood. — Another led me to see a dropsical woman near the 
hadd&j ; the patient was lying (so swollen that those who entered 
with me mocked) ander a palm, where her friends had made her 
an awning. She promised, she would not fail to pay the hakim, 
when he had cured her. In visiting the sick I desired in my 
heart to allay their heathenish humour with the Christian charity ; 
but I considered that whatso I might do, it most ever be un- 
availing, and that it would endanger me to empty a part of 
my small stock of medicines ; — my only passport when all else 
should fail in this hostile country. 

A young mother, yet a slender girl, brought her wretched 
babe, and bade me spit upon the child's sore eyes ; this ancient 
Semitic opinion aud custom I have afterwards found wherever 
I came in Arabia. — Meteyr nomads in el-Kastm, have brought 
me some of them bread and some salt, that I should spit in it 
for their sick friends. — Her gossips followed to make this request 
with her, and when I blamed their superstition they answered 
simply, that ' such was the custom here from time out of mind.' 
— Also the Arabians will spit upon a lock which cannot easily 
be opened. 

Ajeyt excused himself saying 'a Beduin woman of their 
acquaintance had alighted here yesterday, who occupied their 
only room, and that to dismiss the guest became not his beard : 
yet be would help me, so that I should not be deceived, when I 
would buy anything in the town.' Nevertheless, as I bought 
wheat another day of himself, the sahs which Ajeyl numbered 
to me were of short measure. 

I thought if I might lodge at Kh&lafs, it would be well. He 
had spoken of my rebuilding the haddftj ; I might resolve that 
simple problem, when I should be a little refreshed, — so to wall 
up the great water-pit that it should stand fast, more than 
before, and leave them this memorial of a Christian man's 
passage ; also the fair report would open the country before me. 
Kh&lKf with the men of his household and certain guests vtvf 
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sitting crosslegB on the clay bench at his own court door in 
the street, whereorer was made a rude awning of palm branches, 
and silently awuting the sun's going down, that he might enter 
to his evening breakfast. I saw him a slender tall man of mild 
demeanour, somewhat past the middle age ; and hare found in 
him a tolerant goodness and such liberality of mind as becomes 
a sheybh : he was a prndent householder, more than large in 
his hospitality- Kbilaf's world being this little palm vul&ge 
in the immense deserts, and H&yil the village capital, and bis 
townspeople fewer than the souls in a great ship's company, 
yet there appeared in him the perspicuous understanding, and, 
without sign of natural rudeness, an easy assured nobility of 
manners (of their male society), which may be seen in the best 
of nearly all the Arab blood. The Arabs are never barbarous, 
they are of purer race than to be brutish ; and if they step 
from their Arabian simplicity, into the hive of onr civil 
life (as it is seen in Bombay), their footing is not less 
sure than another's, and they begin bye and bye to prosper 
there. 

I sat down in his company, and few words were spoken 
besides greetings ; they were weak with fasting. When I rose 
to be gone he beckoned me friendly to sit still ; as the sun was 
sinking, Khfilaf and they all rising with him, he led me in, 
' to drink coffee, the evening, he said, was come.' Within was 
his pleasant house-court, the walls I saw decently whitened 
with Jiss, gypsum ; we sat down upon long carpets before the 
hearth-pit, whited as well, in the Nejd-wise, and where already 
his slave-lad stooped to blow the cheerful dames, and prepared 
coffee; — this, when the sun was gone down, should be their 
first refreshment. You will see a bevy of great and smaller 
tinned coffee-pots in the Nejd village fire-pits which tbey use 
for old coffee-water store, pouring from one to another. They 
sat now, with empty stomachs, watching earnestly the fading 
sunlight in the tops of the palm trees, till we heard the welcome 
cry of the mu^tthin praising God, and colling the devout 
Moslemln to their prayers. It is then a pious man may first 
put in his mouth a morsel and strengthen himself; the cofiee 
was immediately served, and as one had drunk the cup, he 
went aside, and spreading down his mantle evenly before him 
towards the Sanctuary of Mecca, he began to recite the formal 
devotion. After prayers there is fetched-in the first night- 
meal /uMr or breakfast ; this was, at Kh&laf's, bare date-stalks 
fresh gathered from the tree. They took their food, though 
they had been languishing all day with thirst, without drinking 
(ill the end ; and after the dates slices were set before as of a 
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ffreat ripe but nearly taeteless melon, an aatnmo kind which 

u common at Teyma. • • • 

* * • Later in the evening came in some Pnkara, Wet/rid, 
JUlowvjy, Ferdya, that arrived after hb, and they being men of 
my friendly acquaintance, we sat cofTee-^rinking till labe honrs. 
It was not well to go ont then in the moonlees night, to seek 
my Bednin fellowship that had removed I knew not whither, 
and I lay down with my arm for a pillow by the hearth-Btde to 
sleep. It seemed to me little past midnight when the company 
rose to eat the second night-meal, it was of dates only, — ^this is 
a wretched nonrishment ; and then the Arabs lay down anew 
nnder the cool stare, tUl the grey daylight of the returning fast, 
when they rose to their prayers. I spoke to Kh&laf, on the 
morrow, and he said, ' He wonld give me a chamber in his 
honse-bnilding, in a day or two : ' — bnt at that time, he 
answered, ' It was a store-room, fnll of com, which his honse- 
wife said conM not be voided at present,' — His superstitiotis 
hareem might think it not lucky to harbour the Nasr&ny in 
their d&r. • • • 



* * * There was a young smith SeydAn who sought me ont ; 
and many an Arabian s&ny imagined he might leam a master}' 
of the Nasr&ny, since from us they suppose the arts to spring 
and all knowledge. When a lad he had come with his family, 
footing it over the deserts two hundred miles from H&yil, his 
birth-place, to settle at Teyma. He was one of those who last 
winter passed by the kella of Med&in to el-Ally. I entered 
their workshop to bespeak a steel to strike fira with the flint, — 
a piece of gear of gn^t price in the poor desert life, where so 
cheerful is the gipsy 6re of sweet-smelling boshes : — there is a 
winter proverb of the poor in Europe, " Fire is half bread ! " 
Their steel is a band of four inches, which is made two inches, 
the ends being drawn backward upon itself. When he had 
beat ODt the piece, the long sunlight was low in the west. 
" We may not all day labour, said the young smith, in fiama- 
th£n ; " and rising, with a damp clout be wiped his honest 
smutched face, and as he shut up the shop he invited me home 
to drink coffee in his d&r. He \ed me round by the way, to see 
some inscription that was in a neighbour's house, j^iero I 
found a few great antique embossed letters upon the threshold 
of dark blnish limestone, in the kind which I had found before 
at Teyma. \Doc. Spiffr. pi. xxvu.] The smith's house was the 
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lut in ffoiag out of the town beyond Kb&laf s, small, bat well- 
boilt of claj bricks. Tbe former year he and his brother had 
made it with their own hands npon a waste plot next the wilder- 
ness, and in H&yil wise ; they thought bnt meanly of the Teyma 
arohitectnre. 

Another time he brought me a little ont of the town (yet 
within the walls) esetward, to see some great antiqne pillars. 
We oame to a field of two acres, wherein stands their great 
clRV-bmlt mesjid. I saw certain hage chapiters, lying there, 
M»d drams of smooth colnmns, their thickness might be twenty- 
seren inches, of some binish limestone, and each as there is 
none (I believe) in a great circuit abont. Tbe Bonlptore is next 
to nanght ; we fonnd not any inscription. These mighty 
stones have not, snrely, been transported npon the backs of 
camels. I thought this might be the temple site of ancient 
Teyma ; and wonderful are such great monnmente to look npoD 
in that abandonment of human arts and death of nature which 
is now Arabia ! A stranger in these coontries should not be 
seen to linger about ruins, and we returned soon. 

Seyd&n was telling me great things by the way of H&yil : he 
suppled hifl Arabian town (nearly three thousand souls), for 
the well-pnrveyed sfiks, the many d&rs of welfaring persons, the 
easy civil life and the multitude of persons, who go by shoala 
in the public place, and the great mesjid able to receive them 
all, should be as much as es-Sham [Damascus, 130,000] ! We 
sought further by the town and throng the grave-yard, looking 
(in vain) npon all headstones for more antique Luscriptions. 
There was one till lately seen npon a lintel in Ajeyl's camel 
yard, bnt it had fallen and was broken, and the pieces they told 
nn could no more be found ; also a long inscription was on a 
Etone of the haddftj walls, which were fallen down. [Since 
writing these words in 1879 the hadd&j inscription has been 
seen by Huber and the learned epigraphist Eating some years 
after me. Eating supposes the inscription, which is dedicatory, 
and in the same Aramaic letters as the other inscriptions which 
I found at Teyma, may be of four or five centuries before Jesus 
Christ.] 

Sometimes in these Bamathfin half days we walked a mile 
over the desert to an ancle of his, who with tbe gain of his 
smith's labour had bought a good Aau^a (orchard) in the Ghrerb, 
or outlying little west oasis. When we oame thither the s&ny, 
who would have me care bis son's eyes, fetched lemons and 
pomegranates, and leaving me seated under his fruit-tree 
shadows, tbey went in to labour at the anvil, which tbe good- 
man bad here in his house in the midst of bis homestead. One 
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day the young smith, who thought vastly of these petty hospi- 
talities, said to me, " Khaltl \ if I were come to yonr conntry 
wouldst thon kill a sheep for me, and give me somewhat in 
money, and a maiden to wife ? " I said, 'I wonld not kill any 
beast, we buy onr meat in the market-place ; I would give him 
money if he were in want ; and he might have a wife if he 
would observe our law ; he should find that welcome in my d&r 
which became his worth and my honour.' We sat at Kh&Iafs; 
and the young smith answered ; " See what men of truth and 
moderation in their words are the Nas&ra ! Khaltl might have 
promised now — as had one of us — many gay thiogs, but he 
would not." To reward SeydAn I could but show him the iron- 
stone veins of the desert about ; he wondered to bear that in 
such shales was the smith's metal ; — but how now to melt it! 
Their iron, which must be brought in over the desert five or six 
hundred miles, apon camels, from the coast, is dear-worth in 
Arabia, 

Teyma oasis is three : the main, lying in the midst, is called 
of the Hadd&i ; outlying from the two ends are es-Sherg and el- 
Qkrerb, the " east and west hamlets," and these are watered 
only from wells of the ancients which have been found from 
time to time. In all of them, as the " man of medicine ", I 
bad friends and acquaintance, especially in the Sherg; and 
whereso I entered, they spread the guest-carpet under some 
shadowing greenness of palms or fig-trees: then the house- 
holder brought the stranger a cooling cuctunber or date-stalks, 
and they bade me repose whilst they went about their garden 
labour. — Cheerful is the bare Arabic livelihood in the common 
air, which has sufficiency in few things snatched incuriously as 
upon a journey ! so it is a life little full of superfluous cares. 
Their ignorance is not brutish, their poverty is not baeeness. 
But rude are their homes ; and with alt the amorous gentleness 
of their senses, they have not learned to cherish a flower for 
the sweetness and beauty, or to desire the airy captivity of any 
singing bird. 

Shdfy, one among them, led me out one morrow ere the snn 
was risen (that we might return before the heat), to visit some 
antique inscription in the desert. When we had walked a mite 
he asked me if I were a good mnner. — " Though (he said) I 
am past my youth, I may yet outrun a thelul and take her ; 
see thou if I am nimble," and he ran from me. While he was 
out I saw there came one with the ganna or Arab club-stick in 
his hand ; and from Teyma a horseman sallied to meet me. I 
began to wish that I had not gone to this length unarmed. 
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Those were men from the Sherff, though they seemed Beduins, 
who came to see whether we fonnd aay treaenrea. The rider 
with a long lance came galloping a Btrange crippling pace ; and 
now I saw that this mare went upon three lege ! her fourth was 
sinew-tied. The rest laoghed, but said the cavalier Atvlldh, 
' his mare was of the best blood, billah, and he was thns early 
abroad to breathe her ; she bred him every year a good filly or 
a foal.' The inscription was bat a mde scoring in Arabic. 
Atnllah, a prosperoae rich man and bonntifnl hoaseholder, 
wonld have us return with him. His orchard grounds were 
some of the best in Teyma: and besides this fortune he had 
lighted lately upon the mouth of an ancient well nigh his 
place, in the desert. The welfaring man brought me a large 
basket of his best fruits, and bade me return often. 

Where I walked round the oasis I found some little rude 
buildings of two or three courses of stones, thatched with sticks 
and earth. They are gunners' shrouds, they may contain a man 
Ijing along upon his breast. At a loop in the end his gun is 
pat forth, and a little clay pan is made there without, to be 
hUed, by the hareem, before the snn, with two or three girbies 
of water. The wild birds, wheeling in the height of the air and 
seeing glistering of water, stoop thither to dri^ from great dis- 
tances ; their gun is loaded with very small stones. Commonly 
five birds are killed from such a kennel, ere the half-afternoon, 
when the villagers, that are not labourers, go home to coSee 
and think the busy-idle day is done: I have seen nearly all 
their dead birds were buzzards and falcons and the r&kham, in 
a word only birds of prey, — and yet it is seldom one may per- 
ceive them riding aloft in the desert. I asked of some " Do 
you eat these puttocks ? " — " We eat them, ay billah, for what 
else should we shoot them ? if they be not very good meat, it is 
the best we may take ; and what we would not eat ourselves we 
may cast to the hareem, for the hareem anything is good 
enough." — The Teyimena are blamed for eating vile birds; 
most nomada would loathe to eat them. So the answer was 
easy when Arabians have cast it In my beard that the Nasftra 
eat swine's flesh. "If God have commanded you anything, 
keep it ; I see you eat crows and kites, and the lesser carrion 
eagle. Some of you eat onis, some eat serpents, the great 
lizard you all eat, and locusts, and the spring-rat ; many eat the 
hedgehog, in certain (Hej4z) villages they eat rats, yon cannot 
deny it ! yon eat the wolf too, and the fox and the foni hyena, 
in a word, there is nothing so vile that some of yon will not 
eat." These young villagers' pastime is much in gunning. 
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They pace with their long gaaa, in the Bnony hoars, in all the 
orchard ways, and there is no sparrow ntting apon a leaf that 
possesseth her booI in peace. Yon bear their Bhots around 
3^00, and the oft singing of their balls orer yonr head. Here 
also in the time they strike down certain migratory birds. I 
have seen small white and crested water-fowl, and a crane, 
saady, shot at this season in their plantations ; the weary birds 
bad lighted at the pools of irrigation water. The Arabs think 
these passing fowl come to them from the watered Mesopotamia 
(four hundred miles distant). In the spring they wilt retnm 
npwarda. Being at T6r, the Sinai coast village, in March 1875, 
I saw a flight, coming in from the seaward, of great white birds 
' innnmeraUe, — whether storks or r&khama I cuinot tell ; they 
passed overhead tending northward. 

When certain of the town were offended with the Naariny 
because I kept not their fast, others answered for me, " Bnt why 
should we be hard on him, when hillah the half of the Bednw 
fast not, whom we grant to be of el-Ialam ; Kh&lil is bom in 
another way of religion, and they keep other times of fasting. 
Are not en-Nas&ra the people of the Enjtl, which is likewise 
Word of Ullah, although now annulled by the koran el-farkdn." 
— In the Medina conntry I heard their book, besides fuThdm 
('the reading which separates the people of God from the 
worldly ignorance '), named more commonly " The Seal," d- 
khdim, a word which they extended also, for simplicity, to any 
book ; for they hardly know other than books of the reli^on. 
As I walked about the town some from their house doors bade 
me come in ; and, whilst I sat to speak with them, dates were 
put before me ; — yet first to satisfy their consciences they 
asked, " Art thou a muB&fir ? " 

Mdhsan, Bfilih, and our nomad households' booths were now 
pitched in an orchard field of Fair's, my host in the spring, when 
with Zeyd I had visited Teyma. The camels being in the 
wilderness, they bad removed npon asses borrowed of their 
acquaintance ; and commonly if one speak for an ass in the 
Arabian villages (though no hire will be asked) it is not denied 
bim. [Comp. Matt. ni. 2, 5 ; Mark xi. 2—6 ; Lo. xix. 80 — 
84.] In this hauta at the walls of the oasis I pitched my little 
tent with them. Here were com plots, and a few palm trees 
full of fruit ; yet the nomads and their children will not put 
forth their hand to the dates which are not fallen from the 
trees. M€hsan, when his last real was spent, knew not bow 
longer to live ; — tbrae are the yearly extremities of all poorer 
Beduins I They must go knock at men's doors in the market 
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village, bo see " wbo will show them any good " and lend them 
at thirty in the hundred above the market price, till their next 
tide, which is here of the haj snrra. MShsan pnrchaaed upon 
credence the frnit of a good date tree in onr field to Batisfy hia 
children's hunger this month ; and when they were hungry 
they climbed to the palm top to eat. 

M^hsan was a sickly man, and very irksome was the fast, 
which divided our Bednina all day from their gallidns and eren 
from the water-skin ; they slumbered under the palms from the 
rising sun, only shifting themselves as the shadows wore round 
till the mid-afternoon. The summer heat was not all past, 
I found most mid-daya 97° Fahrenheit under the palm-leaf 
awnings of the coEEee-courts of Teyma houses. At noon the 
fasting Bediiins wakened to rehearse their format prayers, when 
they feel a little relief in the ceremonial washing of the hands, 
forearms and feet with water — which they need not spare in 
the oasis — and to cool their tongue ; for taking water into the 
mouth they spout it forth with much ado again. Coming to 
themselves at vespers, they assembled after their prayers under 
the high western wall, which already cast the evening shadow, 
there to play at the game of beaita, which may be called a 
kind of draughts ; the field is two rows of seven holes each, 
hei/is, which in the settled countries are made in a piece of 
timber, miltf^ola; but with these nomads and in the HejSz 
villages they are little pits in the earth. I have not seen this 
playing in Nejd, where all their light pastimes were laid down 
in the Wah&by reformation, as dividing men's souls from the 
meditation of the Living Gk)d. In every hole are seven stones ; 
the minbala was the long summer game of Haj Nejm in the 
kella at Med&in, and these Beduins had been his patient play- 
fellows. "Ay wellah (said the old man 8&)ih), Haj Nejm is 
minashiraiy, as mine own tribesman." Instead of the clear 
pebbles of the H6jr plain (which are carried even to Damascus), 
they took up bullets of camel-dun^ Jella, — naming their pieces 
gadd (camel foals), and the like. I never saw right Arabians 
play to win or lose anything ; — nay certes they would account 
one an impious sot who committed that (Qod-given) good 
which is in hts hand to an uncertain adventure. We saw 
carders at el-AUy and shall see them at Kheybar, but these are 
villages of the Hej&2 infected from the Holy Cities. — Galla 
slaves have told me that the minkala game is nsed in their 
conntry, and it is doubtless seen very wide in the world. 

Who had the most pain in this fast? Snrely Mfibsan's 
sheykhly wife with a sndcling babe at her breast ; for with a 
virile constancy Zoyd'e sister kept her Lent, neither drinkbg 
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DOr eating nntil the long goiog-down of the Ban. For thU I 
heard her commended by women o£ the town, — ' her merit was 
mnch to admire in a ^mple BedniBh creature! ' Evenreli^ons 
women with child fast and folfil the crude dream of their 
religion, to this they compel also their yonng children. She 
wae a good woman, and kind mother, a strennona honaewife, 
foil of affectionate service and sufferance to the poor man her 
hnsband ; her's was a vein lite Zeyd's, betwixt earnest and 
merry, of the desert humanity. The poor man's sheykMy wife 
was fall of children; which, thoagh the fmitfnl womb be 
Gtod's foison amongst them, had made hia slender portion bare, 
for their cattle were but fire camels and half a score of dnbbnah, 
besides the worsted booth and utensils : — hardly £60 worth in 
all. Therefore M6haan*s livelihood most be chiefly of the baj 
sarra. Becanse he was an infirm man to bear the churlish looks 
of fortune, he snibbed them early and late, both wife and 
children, but she took all in wifely patience. There is among 
them no complaining of outrageous words (not being biting 
injuries as ml kelh, ' thou an hound ! ') ; snch in a family and 
betwixt kindred and tribesmen have lost the soond of male- 
volence in their ears. Now this child, — now he would cry 
down that, with " Subbak ! the Lord rip up thy belly, curse 
that face \ " or his wife, not in an instant answering to his call, 
he upbraided as a Solnbbta, gipsy woman, or b^hrUa, she- 
mule (this beast they see at the kellas) ; and then he would cry 
frenetically, Inhaddem heytick, the Lord undo thee, or UllcJh 
yaf&lck'ny ■m-inck, the Lord loose me from thee ! and less 
conveniently, " Wellah some bondman shall know thee ! " 
But commonly a nomad father will entreat his son, if he 
would have him do aught, as it were one better than himself, 
and ont of his correction. When he had chided thus and 
checked all the household as undutiful to him, M^hsan would 
revert to the smiling-eyed and musing nomad benevolence with 
as his friends. 

A light wind rising breathed through our trees, — first bath- 
ing, after the many summer months' long heat, our languishing 
bodies! We were thus refreshed now the most aftemooBB, 
and the sun rose no more so high ; the year went over to the 
autumn. At the sun's going down, if any one had invited us, 
we walked together into the town ; or when we had supped we 
went thither " seeking coffee " and where with friendly talk 
we might pass an evening. The tent-lazing Beduins are of 
softer humour than the villagers inured to till the stubborn 
metal of the soil, with a daily diligence : — the nomads surpass 
them in sufferance of hunger and in the long journey. As we 
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Bit one will reach his gallidn to aDOther, and he says, Isskerub 
vxt Iceyyif rda-ah, iMnk ! and niate thy head dream with 
pleasance. All that is genial solace to the soul and to the 
sense is Iceyyif, — the qnietness after tronble, repose from labonr, 
a beantif nl mare or thelfll, the amiable beanty of a fair woman. 

Some nights if any nomad weleds visited us, onr hanta 
resoanded, as the wilderness, with their harsh swelling song, 
to the long-drawn bass notes of the rabeyby. I asked, " What 
think ye then of the Emir's letter?" [hia imaaction to the 
Tey&mena to pnt away the rioL] Answer: "Ibn Baehtd may 
command the villagerB, but we are the Bednw ! " — As this was 
a great war-time, their thoughts fell somewhiles upon that 
jehfid which was now between Nas&ra and Islam. A Bednwy 
arriving from Janf brought in false tidings, — ' The Sooltto of 
the Moslemtn had sallied from Stambfil, to take the field, and 
the lately deposed Murftd marched forth with him, bearing the 
banner of the Prophet ! * — " But wot well (sighed MShsan) 
whenever it may be at the worst for el-Islam, that the con- 
quering enemies shall he repulsed at the houses of hair ! [the 
religion of the Apostle shall be saved by the Beduw.l Wellah 
wdktd ! it is well ascertained, this is written in the book ! " — 
also the poor man was recomforted since this end of miseries 
was foretold to the honour of the Asrab. I said, " Yet for all 
your boasting ye never give a crown, nor send an armed man 
for the service of the SooltAn ! " — " What need, they answered, 
could the [magnific] Sooltjln have of us mesaldn (mesqnins) ? " 

Sometimes the Beduw questioned me of our fasting ; I told 
them the Nasftra use to fast one day in the week, and they 
keep a Lenten month ; some observe two or even more. — " And 
what is their fasting ? — till the going down of the sun ? " — 
" Not thoB, but they abstain from flesh meat, and some of them 
from all that issnes from the 3esh, as milk and eggs, eating 
only the frait of the ground, as bread, salads, oil of olive, and 
the like ; — in the time of abstinence they may eat when they 
will." " Ab-ba-ha ! bnt call you this to fast ? nay wellah, 
Khaltl ! you laugh and jest ! " — " But they think it a fasting 
diet, ' as the death,* in those plentiful countries, — to eat such 
weak wretchedness and poor man's victuals." — " God is 
Almighty ! Well, that were a good fasting ! — and they cried 
between wonder and laughter — Oh that the Lord would give 
us thns every day to fast ! " 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PEOPLE OF TEYMA 

In the field, where we dwelt, I received my patients. Here I 
fooud the strangest adventure. A young nnwedded woman in 
Teyma, hearing that the stranger was a Dowl&ny, or gorem- 
ment man, came to treat of marriage: Bhe gave tittnn to 
MShsan's wife and promised her more odIj to faring this match 
about; my hostess commended her to me as 'a fair young 
woman and well grown; her eyes, billah, egg-great, and she 
smelled of nothing bnt ambergris.' The kind damsel was the 
daughter of a Damascene (perhaps a kella keeper) formerly in 
this country, and she disdained therefore that any shonld be 
her mate of these heartless villagers or nomad people. We 
have seen all the inhabitants of the Arabian oonntries con- 
temned in the speech of the border-conutry dwellers as 
" Bednw ", — and they say well, for be not all the Nejd Arabians 
(besides the smiths) of the pore nomad lineage ? The Shimy's 
daughter resorted to MShsan's tent, where, sittdng in the 
woman's apartment and a little aloof she might view the white- 
skinned man from her father's countries ; — I saw then her pale 
face and not very fair eyes, and conld conjecture by ber careful 
voice and countenance — Arabs have never any happy opinion 
of present things, — that she was loath to live in iiua place, and 
would iain escape with an husband, one likely to be of good 
faith and kind ; which things she heard to be in the ITM&ra. 
When it was told her I made but light of ber earnest matter, 
the poor maiden came no more ; and left me to wonder what 
could have moved her lonely young heart : ' Her mind had 
been,- she said, to become the wife of a Dowl&ny.' 

Some of the Tey&mena bade me remain and dwell among 
them, ' since I was come so far hither from my country ' — it 
seemed to them almost beyond return, — and say La {lah ill' 
Xfllah v}a. Mohammed rasAl Ullah. They would bestow upon me 
a possession, such as might suffice for me and mine when I was 
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a wedded man. Bat seeing an iadifferent mind in me, " Ha ! 
he has reason, tbey sud, is not their flesh better than oars V 
the Nas&ra hare no diseases, — ^tbeir hareem are fairer in hia 
eyes than the daughters of Islam ; besides, a man of the Nas&ra 
may not wed except he have slain a Moslem ; he is to bathe 
himself in the blood, and then he shall be reputed purified." 
Bnt others answered, " We do not believe this ; Eh^ denies 
it : " one added, " Have we not heard from some who were in 
the north, that no kind of wedlock is known amongst them ? " 
I answered, " This, thon possessed by a jin ! is told of the 
Dmses ; yonr lips all day drop lewdness, but a vile and nn- 
becoming word is not heard amongst them." — "The Droses, 
qooth he ? UUah ! is not that the name of the most pestilent 
adversaries of el-Islam ? — Well, Ehaltl, we allow all you say, 
and farther, we wonld see thee well and hap[^ ; take then a 
wife of those they offer yon, and you will be tiie more easy, 
having some one of yonr own about you : and whenever you 
would yoQ may put her away." — " But not in the religion of 
the Measth." — "Yet there is a good proverb. It is wisdom to 
fall in with the manner, where a man may be." 

When they said to me, " We have a liberty to take wives 
and to put them away, which is better than yours :" the answer 
was ready, " God gave to Adam one wife ; " and they silently 
wondered in themselves that the Scriptures seemed to make 
against them. — ^There was another young woman of some 
Dowl&ny father in the town ; and as I sat one day in the smith's 
foi^e she came in to speak with us : and after the first word 
she enquired very demurely if I would wed with her. Seyddn : 
"It is a fair proffer, and thou eeest if the woman be well- 
looking ! she is a widow, Khaltl, and has besides two young 
sons : ' — Seyd&n wonld say, * also the boys shall be a dear gun 
to thee, and like as when in buying a mare the foal is given in 
with her.' — " Shall I many thee ^one, mistress, or thee and 
thy children ? Come I will give thee a friend of mine, this 
proper young man ; or wouldest thou have the other yonder, 
hie brother, a likely fellow too if his face were not smutched," 
Bot the young widow woman a little in disdain : " Thinkest 
thou that I would take any s&ny (artificer) for tny husband ! " 

The fairest of women in the town were P6]r our host's wife 
— fair but little esteemed, " because her hand was not liberal " 
— and another the daughter of one Ibrahim an Egyptian, 
banishing himself at Teyma, for danger of his country's laws or 
of some private talion. One day I was sitting on the benches 
when the stately virf^n came pacing to ns, witii a careless grace 
of nature ; I marked then her frank and pleasant upland looks, 
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without other beauty : the beuch-sitters were silent as she 
went by them, with their lovely eye-glances only following this 
amiable vision. Oue of them said, as he fetched his breath 
f^^, " Tou saw her, Khalil ! it is she of whom the young 
men make songs to chant them under her casement in the 
night-time ; where didst thoo see the like till now ? Telt os 
what were she worth, that one, happy in possessing macb, 
might offer to her father for the bride money ? " Ibrahim el- 
Misry had lived some years at Teyma, he dealt in dates to the 
Bednins ; be was from the Delta, and doubtless had seen the 
Europeans ; if he were seated before his coffee-door, and I went 
by, he rose to greet me. Some day when he found me poring 
in a book of gec^raphy at Kh&loTB, I turned the leaf, and read 
forward of tiiai. river country ; and he heard with joy, after 
many years, the names of his own towns and villages, often 
staying me to amend my utterance from the skeleton Arabic 
writing. Said some who came in, "la Khalil kotiib! (lit. a 
scribe) a man who knows letters." EJi&laf answered, "He 
can read as well as any of ns ; " the sheykh himself read slowly 
spelling before him: — and what should their letters profit 
them ? The sheykh of the religion reads publicly to all the 
people in the mosque on Fridays, out of the koran ; and he is 
their lawyer and scrivener of simple contracts, — and besides 
these, almost no record remains in the oases : they cannot 
speak certainly of anything that was done before their grand- 
fathers' days. 

Abd el-Aztz er-Rom&n, sheykh of one of the three sfiks, was 
nnleMered ; there was no school in Teyma, and the sons mnst 
take up this learning from their fathers. Some young men of 
the same sheykhly family told me they bad learned as far as the 
letters of the alphabet, — they made me hear them eay their 
die/, ha, ta, tka, jim — but come thos far in schooling, they 
yakiib-hu, cast it down again : they might not cumber their 
quick spirits, or bind themselves to this sore constraint of 
learning. Every morrow the sun-shiny heat calls them abroad 
to the easy and pleasant and like to an holiday labour of their 
simple lives. Learning is but a painfnl curiosity to the Arabs, 
which may little avail them, — an ornament bred of the yawning 
superfluity of welfaring men's lives. These Shammar villf^rs 
are commonly of the shallowest Arabian mind, without fore- 
wit, without atter-wit; and in the present doing of a plain 
matter, they are suddenly at their wits' end. Therefore it is 
said of them, " the Teyfimena are juh&l, untaught, not undei^ 
standing the time." The Anneay say this saw, " EsShaminar, 
ay&nukum humr, — of the red eyes ; dhey will show a man hospi- 
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tality, yet the stranger is DOt safe amongst them ; " bat this is 
no more than the riming proverbs which may be heard in all 
the tribes of their neighbours. 

These townsmen's heartless levity and shrewish looseness of 
the tongue is noted by the comely Bednw. Teyma is not 
farther spoken of in Arabia for their hadd&j, than for that 
aocivil word, which they mast twitter at every turn, " The 
devil is in it, iblis f iblis — as thas '. " This child does not bear 
me, iblia ! dost thou disobey me ? iblis ! What is this broken, 
lost, spoiled, thing done amiss ? It is the devil, iUis ! iblis ! " 
So, at anything troablesome, they will cry oat " alack ! and 
iMts ! " It is a lightness of young men's lips, and of the 
women and children ; their riper men of age learn to almtain 
from the unprofitable utterance. When I have asked wherefore 
they used it, they answered, " And wast thou two years at 
Teyma, thou conldst not choose but say it thyself ! " I found 
the lighter nomad women, whilst they stayed at Teyma, be- 
came infected with this infirmity, they babbled among many 
words, the unbecoming iblis : bnt the men said scomfully, 
"This iblis, now in the months of our hareem, will hardly 
be heard beyond the first rfihla ; their 'ihlis cannot be carried 
upon the backs of camels, henna d-Bedv/w ! " — The strong con- 
tagion of a false currency in speech we must needs acknowledge 
with " harms at the heart " in some land where we are not 
strangers ! — where after Titanic births of the mind there 
remains to us an illiberal remissneas of language which is not 
knovm in any barbarous nation. — Fonl-mouthed are the TeyA- 
mena, because evil-minded ; and the nomadg say, " If we had 
anything to set before the guest, wellah the Beduins were 
better than they : " and, comparing the inhabitants of el-Ally 
and Teyma, " Among the Alowna, they say, are none good, and 
all the Teyflmena are of a corrupt heart,"— Their building is 
high and spacious at Teyma, their desert is open, whereas 
everything is narrow and straitness at eI>Ally. 

The bmlding-up again (tovnoy) o£ the hadd&j was for the 
time abandoned : forty-four wheels remained standing, which 
were of the other two sheykhs' quarters. Kh&laf and those of 
his silk whose side was fallen, wrought upon the other sflks' 
su&nies in bye-hours, when the owners had taken off their well- 
teams. The well n&gas, for they are all females — the bull 
camel, though of more strength, they think should not work so 
smoothly and is not so soon taught — are put to the draught- 
ropes in the third hour after midnight, and the shrieking of all 
the running well-wheels in the oasis awakens the (Beduin) 
marketing strangers with discomfort out of their second sleep. 
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The Teyma honsewivea bring id baskets of provender, from the 
orchards, for their well camels, about sun-risiiis; ; it is that com 
straw, sprinkled down with water, which is brnised small in 
treading ont the grain, and with which they hare mingled 
leaves of gourds and melons and what green stuff they find. 
Though snch forage would be thought too weak in Kaslm, 
the camels lose little flesh, and the hanoh, which is their 
health, is well maintuned ; and sometimes a feed is ^vea them 
in this season of the unripe date berries. Good camels are 
hired by the month, from the nomads, for an hundred measures 
of dates each beast, that is five reals. — Their eweet-smeUing 
fodder is laid to the weak labouring bmtea in an earthen 
manger, made at the bottom of every well-walk. Thus the 
nfigas when they come down in their drawing, can take up a 
moatbful as they wend to go npward. They are loosed before 
nine, the sun is then rising high, and stay to sup water in 
the surydn (ronnii^ cbannels), — a little, and not more, since 
labouring in the oasis they drink daily : they are driven then to 
their yards and nnhamessed ; there they lie down to rest, and 
chew the cad, and the weary teamsters may go home to sleep 
awhile. The draught-ropes of the camel harness are of the 
palm fibre, rudely twisted by the well-drivers, in all the oases ; 
— and who is there in Arabia that cannot ezpeditely make a 
thread or a cable, rolling and wrapping between bis palms the 
two strands ? To help against the fretting of the harsh ropes 
npon their galled nAgae, the drivers envelop them with some 
list of their old cotton clothing. At two in the afternoon the 
camels are driven forth again to labour, and they draw till the 
sun>setting, when it is the time of prayers, and the people go 
home to sup. They reckon it a hard lot to be a well-driver, 
and break the night's rest, — when step-mother Nature rocke 
us again in her nourishing womb and the builder brain 
solaces with many a pi^eant the most miserable of mankind, — 
and hours which in comparison of the daylight, are often 
very cold. They are the poorest yonng men of the village, 
without inheritance, and often of the servile condition, that 
handle the well-ropea, and who have hired themselves to this 
painful trade. 

Later I saw them set up two wheel-frames at the ruined 
border of the baddAj, and men laboured half days with camels to 
dig and draw up baskets of the fallen stones and earth. Seeing 
the labourers wrought but weakly in these fasting days, I said 
to a friend, "This is slack work." He answered, "Their work 
i&f&sid, corrupt, and naught worth." — " Why hire yon not poor 
Beduins, since many ofiEer themselves?" — "This is no labonr 
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of BeduiDB, they are too light-headed, and have little endaring 
to such work," 

Khfitaf, H&san and Sal&my, the aheykhs of the sdk, sent for 
their theldla (which are always at pasture with the nomade in 
the desert) : they would ride with Beduin radtfg to H&yil, and 
Bpeak to the Emir for some remissioa of taxes until they might 
repair the damage. Villager passengers in the summer heat 
yug&Ul'S.n, alight in every jonmey for 'nooning', where they 
may find shadow. The sheykhs fasted not by the way — ^they 
were mns&fijs, though in fall Ramathfin: villagers pass in 
seven days thel01 riding to J. Shammar,— rit is five Beduin 
journeys. 

The well side fallen, one might go down in it, so did many 
(the most were Beduins), to bathe and refresh themselves in 
these days. That is the only water to drink, but the Arabs 
are less nice In this than might be looked for: I felt the 
water tepid even in that summer heat. There remains very 
little in the hadd&j walls of the ancient masonry, which hi^ 
fallen from time to time, and been renewed with new pans of 
walling, rndely put np. The old stone-laying ig excellent, but 
not cemented. In the west walling they showed me a double 
course of great antique masonry; and where one stone is 
wanting, they imagine to be the appearance of a door, " where 
the hareem descended to draw water in the times of Jewish 
Teyma." As I was at the bottom, some knavish children cast 
down stones upon the Nasr&ny. Oftentimes I saw Bednins 
swimming there, and wondered at this watercraft in men of the 
dry deserts ; they answered me, " We learned to swim, stranger, 
at Kheybar, where there are certain tarns in the Harra borders, 
as you go down to the W. el-Hnmth," that is bythe Tv}^: they 
were tribesmen of Bishr. 

I had imt^ined, if those shenkh woald tmst me in it, how 
the badd&j might be rebuilt: but since they were ridden to 
H&yil, the work must lie nntil their coming again. In their 
former building the villagers had loosely heaped soil from the 
backward ; bat I would put in good dry earth and well rammed ; 
or were this too mucli enlarging the cost I thought that the 
rotten ground mixed with gravel grit nfight be made lighter, 
and binding under the ram likely to stand. The most stones 
of their old walling were rude ; I would draw some camel-loads 
of better squared blocks from Uie old town ruins. And to make 
the new walls stand, I thought to raise them upon easy curves, 
confirmed agunst the thrust by tie-walls built back, as it were 
roots in the new ground, and partings ending as knees toward 
the water. I confided that Uie whole thus built would be 
VOL. I. Q 
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steadfast, even where tbe conrses mast be laid without mortar. 
That the well-bnilding migbt remain (which I promised them) 
an hundred years after me, I devised to shore all the walling 
with a frame of long palm-beams set athwart between their 
rights and workings. — Bnt I found them Inkewarm, as Arabs, 
and suspicions upon it, some would ascertain from me how I 
composed the stones, that the work should not slide; the^ 
enquired ' if I were a mason, or had I any former experience of 
stone-building?* and becanse I stood upon no rewards, and 
woald be content with a thelill saddled, they judged it to be of 
my insufSciency, and that should little avail them. 

Upon a clay bench by the hadd&j sat oftentimes, in the 
afternoons, Ibn Haahld's officer or mviaadllvm, and in passing 
I saluted him, friendly, bnt he never responded. One day 
sitting down near bim, — he was alone, for no man desired Satd s 
company, — " What ails thee ? I said, thou art deaf, man, or dost 
thou take me for an enemy ? " Said, who sat with Ids slow- 
spirited swelling solemnity, unbent a little, since he could 
not escape me, that dangerous brow, and made bis excuses: 
'Well, he had been in Egypt, and bad seen some like me 
there, and — no, he could not regard me as an enemy ; the 
Engleys also yuhAshimHn (favour) the SfiltAn el-Ialam.' The 
great man asked me now quite familiarly, " Tell me, were the 
ancients of this town Tahiid or Kasfira ? '* — " For anything I can 
tell they were like this people ! — I showed him the many 
kerchiefed and mantled Arabs that went loitering about the 
well — Tahfldies, billah." Said shrewdly smiled, he might 
think the stranger said not amiss of the Tey&mena. — The sam 
of all I could learn (enquiring of the Arabs) of Ibn Rashld's 
custom of government is this : ' He makes them sure that may 
be won by gifts, he draws the sword against his adversaries, 
he treads them down that fear him ; * and the nomads say, " He 
were no right Hdkm, (ruler), and he hewed no heads off." 
Though hard things be said of the Ruler by some of the 
nomads, full of slipping and defection, one may hear little or 
no lamenting in the vill^es. The villagers think themselves 
well enough, becanse justly handled. 

When Kheybar was occupied, the Turkish government of 
Medina had a mind to take Teyma. — The year before this a 
squadron of Ageyl, with infantry and a field-piece, had been 
sent from thence npon a secret expedition to the north ; it was 
whispered they went to occupy Teyma : bnt when the soldiery 
had made two marches a new order recalled the>m, and they 
wheeled again for Kheybar. It was believed that the great ones 
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in MediDa had been bonght off, in time, with a bribe from H&yil. 
The TurkB love silrer, and to be well monnted; and the Sham- 
mar " S&liAn. d-Aarab " is wont to help himself with them in 
both kinds ; be fishes with these Tnrhish baits in the apostle's 
cit;. The Tey&meoa live more to their minds under the frank 
Nejd gOTemment; they wonld none of your motley Turkish 
rule of Medina, to be made dogs nnder the churlish tyranny 
of the Dowla. — It was affirmed to me by credible persone, 
that a stranger who visited Teyma few years before, had 
been afterward waylaid in the desert and slain, by order of 
Kh^f, becanee they gnessed him to be a spy of the Dowla ! 
The poor man was mnrdered, lest he shonld bring the ngly 
Dowla npon them ; I heard among the Fokara that ' he was 
dbd, a negro ', 

I conld not thrive in curing the sick at Teyma ; they who 
made great instance to-day for medicines will hardly accept 
them to-morrow with a wretched indifference ; the best of them 
can keep no precept, and are impatient to swallow up their 
remedies. iJa7-eyem,oneof the sheykhs, was dropsical; hisfriends 
were very earnest with me for him. Coming home heated from 
a Friday noon prayer, before Ramath&n, he had drnnk a cold 
draught from the girby ; and from that time he began to swell. 
I mixed him cream of tartar, which he drank and was the 
better, but soon began to neglect it, ' because in seven nighta 
I had not cured him,* and he refused to take more. I said to 
the friends, "I suppose then he may hardly live a year or 
two ! " — but DOW they heard this with a wonderful indifference, 
which made my heart cold. "The death and the life, they 
answered, are in the bands of Ullah ! " There came others to 
me, for their eyes ; but they feared to lay out sixpence or two 
pottles of dates for the doctor's stuff, and some of them, becanse 
they had not received it for a gift, went home cursing me. 
Nomads in the village resorted to the hakim more frankly, 
and with bettor faith, for the old cough, aching in the 
bones, their many intestinal diseases, — the miachiefs of the 
desert; and Annezy tribesmen, for the throbbing agne>cake of 
Kheybat. 

In the month of Lent a kind of rheumatic ophthalmia is rife ; 
the cause of it (which may hardly be imagined in countries of 
a bettor diet) is the drinking of cold water to bedward, as it 
is chilled in the girbies; and perhaps they slept abroad or 
uncovered, and the night's chill fell upon them towards morn- 
ing, when they are in danger to waken with the rime about 
their swollen eyeUds. The course of the disease is ton days 
with a painful feeling in the nearly closed eyes of dust and 
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BorenesB, and not withoat danger of infiltration ander the coraea 
of an opaqne matter; and so common is this malady in theNejd 
setttementa, that amongBt three persons, there is commonly some 
one parblind. Ophthalmia is a besetting disease of all the 
Arab blood, and in this soil eren of strangers : we see the Gallas 
anSer thns and their children, bnt very few of the oe^roes ; 
I found the evil was hardly known at Kheybar, though they 
all lead their lives in the same ooantry manner, M6hsan 
and another in onr field, encamping npon the oasis soil, ffdra, 
had already been in the dark with prickly eyes ; bnt it passed 
lightly, for the malady is of the oases, and not of the diy 
deserts. I drank every evening a large draught ont of the 
suspended girbies, lookuig devoutly upon the infinity of stars!^ 
of which divine night spectacle no troublous passing of the days 
of this world conld deprive me : I drank again at its most chill- 
noBS, a little before the dawning. One morrow in the midst of 
Ramath&n, I felt the eyes swell ; and then, not following the 
precept of the Arabs but grounding upon my medical book, I 
continaally sponged them. " In this disease put no water to the 
eyes," say the Arabs; washing purged the acrid humour a moment 
and opened the eyes, yet did, I believe, exasperate the malady.^ 
But the Arabiaos carry too far their superstition against water, 
forbidding to use it in every kind of inBammation. 

Ten twOight days passed over me, and I thought ' If the eyes 
shoold fail me! — and in this hostile land, so far from any good.' 
Some of the village, as I went painfully creeping by the ways, 
and hardly seeing the gronnd, asked me, " Where be now thy 
medicines ! " and they said again the old saw, " Apothecary, heal 
thyself." After a fortnight, leavingthe water, the inflammation 
began to abate ; I recovered my eyes and. Heaven be praised ! 
withont worse accident. The eyesight remained for a time 
very weak, and I could not see so well as before, in the time 
of my being in Arabia ; aud always I felt a twitching at the 
eyes, and returning grudges of that Bnffei«d ophthalmia, if 
1 but sipped cold water by night, — save the few times when 
I had supped of flesh meat. I have seen by experience, that 
one should not spare to drink water (competently) in the 
droughty heat of the day, to drink only when the sun is set ; 
and in the people's proverbs, in the water-drinking Arabic 
countries, it is counted ' one of the three most wasting excesses 
of the body to drink water to bedward '. Some friendly Tey&- 
mena, sorry to see my enfiering plight, said to me : " This is 
because thon hast been eye-struck — what ! you do not under- 
stand et/e-ttrvcJcf Certainly they have looked in yoor ^es, 
Kballl! We have lookers (God cut them off!) among ns, 
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that with their only (maUgnaot) eye-glances may strike 
down a fowl flying ; and yon shall see the bird tnmble in the 
air with load shrieking hdk-lcd-kd-kA-k&. Wellah their look- 
ing can blast a palm tree so that yon shall see it wither 
away. — These are things well ascertained by many faithful 
witnesses." • • • 



{Doughty describes the rwiried site of Mosaic Teyma. The 
Fukara arrive. The date harvest.) 



* * * There fell daily showers, and a cold wind breathed 
over the desert, the sky was continoally overcast. The visiting 
nomads were about to depart, and I desired to go eastward 
with them, — forsaking the well-bnilding, rather than longer 
abide their loitering leisure. The year was changing, and most 
I always banish my life in Arabia I My friends were very alow 
to help me forward, saying, ' What had I to do in H&yil that 
I must go thither ? and after Teyma I shonld no longer be safe 
with Aarab that knew not the Dowla.' As for Iba Bashtd, 
they said, " He is n^ (polluted, profane), a catter-off of Us 
nigh kinsfolk with the sword : " and said Abd el- Aziz, who col- 
lected the Emir's dnes, " Word is come of thee to Ibn Rashld ! 
— that ' a NasrAny, whom no man knowetb, ia wandering with 
the Aarab, and writing,' and he was mnch displeased. The 
Bednw eastward will fear to receive thee lest the Emir should 
reqoire it of them." 

I hoped to depart with Bishr, their marketing families lay 
in an outlying hanta of Thudyny's ; there I went to visit them. 
Each household lodged apart upon the ground amongst their 
pack-saddles and baggage, and in the rain by day and night 
they were without shelter: only the sheykh Mifishel lay onder 
a tent-clotb awning. Misshel was coffee-drinking in the town, 
bat I found Askar (he who had been wounded), a young man in 
whom was a certain goodness and generosity of nature, more 
than in his blunt-witted father: Askar received my greeting 
with a comely yd huila / he was pleased when the stranger 
enquired of his hurt, and that thus I should know him. 
The rain fell as we sat aboot the camp-fire, where they were 
making coffee : theirs was the best I had tasted in Arabia, — 
not of casting in a few beans Teyma-wise, bat as Kejdera the 
best part of an handfol. Bye and bye I asked, which of them 
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woolcl Rooompany me to H&jil ? one said, ' He cared not if it 
were he; when Uiey returned from Teyma, he must needs ^o 
thither : what would Khalil give, and he would set me down in 
the midst of the town ? ' — " I will give thee three reals." The 
reet and Askar dissuaded him, hot the man accepted it, and 
gave his right hand in mine, that he woold not draw back from 
this accord, and Askar was our witness. The help to needy 
Bednins of a very little money, to buy them a shirt-cloth and a 
mantle, made my jonmeyB possible (as Zeyd foretold), among 
lawless and fanatical tnbes of Arabia : — bnt I have hardly 
fonnd Bednins not better than the Fokara. These Bishr 
nomads, not pensioners of the haj road, bnt tribesmen living 
by their right hands in their own marches, are more robnst- 
natnred, and resemble the northern Beduins. They are clad 
from el-Irfik, and they bind the kerchief npon their foreheads 
with a worsted head-band in great rolls as it were a tnrban. 

On the morrow one of those nomads took me by the mantle 
in the street to ask me, ' Wonld I go to his dlra to cnre 
a tribesman who had suffered many years a disease of the 
stomach, so that what food he took he rejected again ? ' I saw 
the speaker was a sheykh, and of Zeyd who was standing by he 
enqoired ' had they found the Nasrfiny a good hakim, in the 
time of my living amongst them ? ' I was pleased with the 
man's plain behavionr and open looks. Though he seemed a 
great personage, he was an Heteymy, Mannas Ibn N6mfus, 
siheykh of the Nodmsy ; — ^that is a lundred of Heteym now 
living in alliance with Missbel, and inhabiting the nomad 
district of the Aufijy, where they had fonnd a refnge from their 
enemies. Zeyd said to me, " There is nothing to fear if thou 
go with him : Hannas is a very honest man ; tollah I wonld not 
so leave thee in the hands of another." 

The Fejtr watered once more at Teyma; I saw the great 
cattle of oar honeeholds driven in, and ^ter the watering their 
burden camels were couched by the booths : for MShsan and 
the rest would remove in the morning and return to the desert. 
Among the beasts I found my old n&ga, and saw that she was 
badly galled on the chine ; the wound might hardly be healed 
in fifteen or twenty days, but I must journey to-morrow. 1 
brooght nomad friends to look at her, who found that she had 
been ridden and mishandled, the marks of the saddle-tree oords 
yet appearing in the hairy hide. It could not be other than 
the fault of Zeyd's herdsman Isa, a young man, whom I had 
befriended. So taking him by the beard before them all, I 
cnrsed ' the father of this Yahfldy '. The young man, strong 
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anil resolute, laid baadfi upon my ehoalders and reviled me for a 
Nasrfiny ; but I Bald, " Sin&h, thou sliotildst have kept her 
better, and held Um fast by the beard. The tribesmen 
gathered about us kept silence, even Ms own family, all being 
my friends, and the; had bo good an opinion of my moving only 
in aJQSt matter. Isa seeing that his fault was blamed, most 
suffer this rebuke, so I plucked down the weled's comely head 
to his breast, and let him go. An efEort of strength had been 
unbecoming, and folly it were to snfEer any perturbation for 
thing that is witliout remedy ; I had passed over his fault, but 
I thought that to take it hardly was a necessary policy. Also 
the Arabs would have a man like the pomegranate, a bitter- 
sweet, mild and affectionate with his friends in security, but 
tempered with a just anger if the time call him to be a defender 
in his own or in his neighbour's cause. Isa's father came bye 
and bye to my tent, and in a demiss voice the old hind acknow- 
ledged his son's error; " Tet, KhalU, why didst thou lay npon 
me that reproach, when we have been thy friends, to name me 
before the people Yahfldy ? " But as old S&lih saw me smile 
he smiled again, and too^ the right hand which I held forth 
to him. 

I found Zeyd, at evening, sitting upon one of the clay 
benches near the haddjlj ; he was waiting in the midst of the 
town, in hope that some acquaintance of the villagers coming by, 
before the sun's going down, might call him to supper. Return- 
ing after an hour I found Zeyd yet in the place, his almost black 
visage set betwixt the nomad patience of hunger and his lordly 
disdiun of the Tey&mena. Zeyd might have seemed a pros- 

Serous man, if he had been liberal, to lay up friendship In 
eaven and in this world ; bat the shallow hand must bring 
forth leanness and faint willing of a man's neighbours again. 
I stayed to speak a word with Zeyd, and saw him draw at last 
his galliilD, the remedy of hunger : then he called a lad, who 
issued from the next d&r, to fetch a live coal, and the young 
villager obeyed him\ 

In the first hour of this night there fell upon us a tempest 
of wind and rain. The tall palms rocked, and bowing in all 
their length to the roaring gusts it seemed they would be rent 
by the roots. I found shelter with Mghsan in the house of F6jr 
our host ; but the flat roof of stalks and rammed earth was 
soon drenched, and the unwonted wet streamed down inwardly 
by the walls. Mfihsan spoke of my setting forth to-morrow 
with the Bishr, and, calling F^jr to witness, the timid friendly 
man sought to dissuade me, ' also Zeyd, he said, had forsaken 
me, who should have commended me to them ; it was likely I 
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Bboald see him do more.' — " Should I wonder at that ? — Zeyd 
has no heart," thev answered both together : "Ay, billah, Zeyd 
has no heart," and repeated ma Idku kalb. He has no heart ! 
F^F was suffering an acnte pain of 'the stone', d-h&ta, a 
malady common in these parte, thongh the conntry is sand- 
stone ; yet sometimes it may be rather an inflammation, for 
they think it comes of their eoing nnahod upon the baming 
soil. When the weather lolled, we went towards onr wet tents 
to sleep ont the last night at Teynia. 
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The women of the banta loaded the tents and their gear, and I 
saw our Asrab departing before the morning light. Zeyd rode 
in upon his mare, from the village where he had slept; 'If I 
would go now with him, he would bring me, he said, to the 
Bishr and bind them for my better security ; ' bnt Zeyd could 
not dwell, he mnst follow Ms Aarab, and I conld not be ready in 
a moment ; I saw the Fokara companions no more. A stranger, 
who passed by, lent me a band in haste, as I loaded npon my 
old nfiga ; and I drove her, still resisting and striving to follow 
the rest, half a mile abont the walls to those Bishr, who l^ 
fortune were not so early movers. There, I betook myself to 
Hayzitn, the man who had agreed to conduct me : and of 
another I bought the frame of a riding-saddle, that I might lay 
the load npon my wounded camel. They were charging their 
cattle, and we set forward immediately. 

Leaving Teyma on the right hand, we passed forth, between 
theErbah peaks and Ghrendym, to tiie desert; soon after the 
bleak border was in sight of the NefDd, also trending eastward. 
We journeyed on in rain and thick weather; at four of the 
afternoon tiiey alighted, in the wet wildemesB, at an height of 
600 feet above Teyma, and the hungry camels were dismissed 
to pasture. The Bednin passengers kindled fires, laying on a 
certain rrainona bush, altfaongh it be a plant eaten by the cattle, 
and though full of the drops of the rain, it immediately blazed 
up. They fenced themselves as they could from the moist wind 
and the driving showers, building bushes about them ; and these 
they anchored with heavy stones. 

We removed at sunrise : the sudden roaring and ruckling hub- 
bub of the Beduins' many camels grudging to be loaded, made 
me remember the last year's haj journeys! before ten in the morn- 
ing, we had Helw&n in front, and clearer weather. The Bishr 
journeyed a little southward of east, Birrd (Bird) was visible : at 
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two, afternoon, we alighted, and dismissed the camels to pasture ; 
the height was here as yesterday, nearly 4000 feet. The rain 
had ceased and Hayz&n went ont hawking. There were two 
or three men in this company who carried their falcons with 
them, riding on the saddle peaks, in their hooda and jesses, or 
sitting npon the master's fist. Sometimes the birds were 
cast off, as we jonmeyed, at the few starting small hares of 
the desert ; the hawks' wings were all draggled in the wet : 
the birds dew without courage wheeling at little height, after 
a turn or two they sensed, and the falconer running in, poor 
Wat is taken. Thus Hayzto took a hare every day, he brought 
me a portion from his pot at evening, and that was much to 
t^e comfort of our extenuated bodies. I missed HanOaa and 
his cousin Bayydn, in the way ; they had left our jonmeying 
Aarab to go to their people encamped more to the southward, 
above the Harrai Khe^mr. To-day I was left alone with the 
An£jy, — somewhat violent dealing and always inhospitable 
Beduins, but in good hope of the sooner arriving at H4yil. We 
sat down to drink coffee with the sheykh, Misshel, who would 
make it himself. This "ruler of the seven tribes" roasted, 
poQnded, boiled, aud served the cheerful mixture with his own 
hand. Misshel ponred me out but one cap, and to bis tribes- 
men two or three. Because this shrew's deed was in disgrace of 
my being a Nasrfiny I exclaimed, " Here is billah a great sheykh 
and little kahwa ! Is it the custom of the Au&jy, O Mis^l, 
that a guest sit among you who are all drinking, with bis cup 
empty ? " Thus challenged, Misshel poured me out unwillingly, 
muttering between the teeth some word of his fanatical hnmonr, 
yd firltdh ! 

The third day early, we came in sight of J. Imftn ; and I 
said to my neighbour, " Ha, Im&n ! " A chiding woman, who 
was riding within ear-shot, cried ont, " Oh, what hast thon 
to do wiu Im&n ? " At balf-aftemoon we alighted in high 
ground, upon the rising of Tbba Moghrair, where I found by 
the instmment, 4000 feet. Some camels were now seen at 
a distance, of Aarab Ihn Mertaad, allies of theirs. When 
we were lodged, there came a woman to my tent ; who asked 
for needles and thread (such trifles are acceptable gifts in the 
kh&la); but as she would harshly bargain with the weary 
stranger I bade her begone. She answered, with an ill look, 
" Hat Kasrfiny, but ere long we shall take all these things 
from thee." I saw, with an aversion [of race], that all these 
Bishr bonsewives wore the lerkoa or heathenish face-clout, 
above which only the two hollow ill-affected eyes appeared. 
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This desolation of the woman's face was a sign to me that I 
jooimeyod now ia another country, that is jealous (and Wahiby) 
Nejd; — for even the waste soil of Arabia ia fall of variety. 

The fonrth morning from Teyma, we were crossing the high 
rugged gronnd of sandstone rocks behind Tbba Moghrair. 
Strange ia the discomfort of rain and raw air in Arabia, 
when our eyes, wont to be full of the sun, look upon wan 
mists drooping to the skirts of these bone-dry mountains ! 
wind, with rain, blew strongly through the open wilderness in 
the night-time. We lodged, at evening, beside some booths of 
Mertaad Arabs, and I went over bye and bye to their cheerful 
watch-fires. Where I entered the fire-light before a principal 
beyt, the householder received me kindly and soon brought 
me in a vast bowl of fresh camel-milk. They asked me no 
questions, — to keep silence is the host's gentleness, and they had 
seen my white tent standing before sunset. When I was rising 
to depart, the man, with a mild gesture, bade me sit still. 
I saw a ^eep led in to be sacrificed ; — because Misshel had 
alighted by them, he woald make a guest-supper. Af/id Ibn 
Mertaad, this good sheykh, told me his Aarab went up in 
droughty years to the Shimbel, and as far as Palmyra, and 
Keriateyn ! I lay down and slumbered in the hospitable security 
of his worsted tent till his feast was ready, and then they sent 
and called Misshel and the Anfijy sheykbs. Their boiled 
mutton (so far from the Bed Sea coast) was served upon a 
mess of that other rice-kind, temmu, which is brought from 
el-Ir&k, and is (though they esteem it less) of better savour and 
sustenance. Itfisshel, and every man of these Bishr tribesmen, 
when they rose after supper and had blessed their host, bore 
away — I had not seen it before — a piece of the meat and a bone, 
and that was for his housewife journeying with him. 

Upon the morrow, the fifth from Teyma, we ascended over 
the very rugged highlands eastward by a way named the Deri 
ZUldj, where the height was 4500 feet, and I saw little fiowereta, 
daughters of the rain, already sprung in the desert. At noon 
we reached Misshel's menzil of only few tents standing together 
upon this wide sandstone mountain platform where we now 
arrived, d-Kharram, the altitude is 5400 feet: the thermometer 
in the open showed 80" F. From hence the long mountain train 
appeared above the clouds of Iruftu, in the north, nearly a day 
distant. 

At afternoon there came in two strange tribesmen, that 
arrived from a dira in the southward near Medina : they said, 
there was no rain fallen in the Jeheyna dlra, nor in all the conn- 
try of the W. el-Humth ! A bowl of dates was set before them ; 
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and the Bedain gnests, with the desert csomity, bade me [a gnest] 
draw Dear to eat with them ; — Misshel, althongh I was ntting m 
his tent, had not bidden the Nasr&ny ! I took and ate two of 
the fruits, that there might be " the bread and salt " between us. 
I had with me a large Moorish girdle of red woollen ; Kisshel 
now Baid, I shonld gire it him, or else, billah, he wonld ' take 
me ' and my things for a booty. The ^rdle of the settled 
coimtriee, Mmr, is coveted by the nomad horsemen, that 
binding thus the infirmer parts of the body they think a man 
may pnt forth his strength the better. ' The girdle, I said, wan 
necessary to me ; yet let Misshel give me a strong young camel, 
and I wonld give him my old nfiga and the girdle.' — ^Thia man's 
camelsweremanymorethantwohnndredl 'Well then,MiBshel 
answered, he would take me.' — "See the date-stonee in my 
hand, thou canst not, MtBahel, there is now ' bread and salt * 
between ns." — " But that will not avail thee ; what and if to- 
morrow I drive thee from ns, thon and thy old nflga, canst 
thon find a way in the wilderness and return to el-Hfijr ? " — 
" I know it is fonr joomeyB sonth of west, God visit it upon thee, 
and I doubt not it may pleaee Ullah, I shall yet come forth." — 
" Bat all the country is fuUof haballs." — "Rich Misshel, wonldst 
thon strip a poor man ! but all these threats are idle, I am thy 
gnest." — They believe the Nasfira to be expert riders, so it was 
said to me, ' To-morrow wonld I meet Misshel on horse-back, 
and I shonld be armed with a pistol ? ' I answered, ' If it most 
be so, I wonld do my endeavoor.' — "Nay, in the morning 
KhalU shall monnt his old Ji%a (s^d Misshel again) and ride 
to Hedtlin S&lih ; " so with a sturdy smile he gave np the 
quest, seeing he could not more me. His younger son, who 
sat dropsical in the father's tent, here said a good word, ' Well, 
let Khaltl sleep upon it, — and to-morrow they would give me 
a n&ga for the Khudyra and the girdle.' — In their greediness 
to spoil the castaway Ufe, whom they will not help forward, the 
Arabs are viler than any nation ! 

Hayz&n in the morning bade me prepare to depart, Askar 
and some companions were setting out for H&yil, and we might 
ride with them ; he enquired ' Was my old n&ga able to rnn 
with thelflls ? ' — " She is an old camel, and no dromedary." — 
" Then we mnst ride apart from them," Hayz&n, when he had 
received his money, said he could not accompany me himself 
* hut this other man' whom he feigned to be Ma brother, besides 
he named him falsely. — Hard it were to avoid such frands of 
the Beduins ! Misshel said, " Well, I wurant him, go in peace." 
I made the condition that my bags should be laid npon his 
theim, and I might moont her myself; bo we set forward. 
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This raftk looked like a wild man : Askar and hie fellowatip 
were already is the way before ns ; we passed by Bome shallow 
water-holes that had been newly cleared ; I wondered to see 
them in this high gronnd. We came then to the brow, on 
the north, of the Kharram moantain, here very deep and 
precipitons to the plain below; in such a difBcidt place the 
camels, holding the fore-legs stiff and plamping from ledge 
to ledge, make a shift to climb downward. So, descendiDg, 
as we could, painfnlly to the underlying sand deaert, and 
riding towards a low sandstone coast, AbbassUh, west of 
Misma, we bye and bye overtook Askar's company. Coming 
nigh the east end of the moantain, they thongh£ they 
espied haballs larking in the rocks, " Heteym of the NefHd, 
and foemen," where landlopers had been Been the day before. 
" Ekalll (said Askar), can yonr n&ga keep pace with ns ? we are 
Beduw, and Twnhaak (fvzhdjji) ! we will hie from any danger npon 
our theldls ; hasten now the best thou canst, or we most needs 
leave thee behind ne, so tbon wilt fall alone into the hands 
of the robbers." They'all put their light and fresh thelUls 
to the trot: my old loaded n&ga, and jaded after the long 
journey from Teyma, fell immediat«ly behind them, and snch 
wae her wooden gait I conld not almost suffer it. I saw all 
would be a vain effort in any peril ; the stars were contrary 
for this voyage, none of my companions had any human good 
in them, but Askar only. My wild raftk, whom I bad bound 
at onr setting out by the most solemn oath, ' upon the herb stem,' 
that he would not forsake me, now cried out, ' Wellah-billah, 
he would abandon me if I mended not my pace (which was im- 
possible) ; he must follow his companions, and was their raflk,' 
BO they ran on a mile or two. 

The last days' rain had cooled the air; this forenoon was 
overcast, bnt the nan sometimes shone ont warmly. When 
with mnch ado I came up to my dying fellowship, I said to 
Askar, "Were the enemies npon you, would you forsake me 
who am your way-fellow ? " "I would, he said, take thee up 
back-rider on my tbelAl, and we will run one fortune together ; 
Ehalll, I will not forsake thee." They were in hope to lodge 
with Aarab that night, before we came to the Hisma mountain, 
now before ns. The plain was sand, and reefs of saudstone 
rocks, in whose hollows were little pools of the sweet rain- 
water. At half-afternoon they descried camels very far in 
front; we alighted, and some climbed upon the next crags to 
look ont, who soon reported that those Aarab were rahtl, and 
they seemed about to encamp. We rode then towards the 
Misma mountain, till we cane to those Bednina ; they were 
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but a family of Shammar, faring is the immense Bolitndes. 
And donbtleBB, seeing aa, they had felt a cold dread in their 
loinB, for we fonnd them ahmnk down in a low gronod, with 
their few camels conched by them, and the honeewife had not 
built the beyt. They watched ns ride by them, with inqniet 
looks, for there is no amity between Annezy and Shammar. — 
That which contains their enmities is only the injunction of the 
Emir. I wonid have asked these Beduins to let me drink water, 
for all day we hod ridden vehemently without drawing bridle, 
and the light was now nearly spent ; bnt my companions pricked 
forward. I bade my raflk lend me at last his more easy thellll, 
that SQcb had been onr covenant ; bnt the wild fellow denied 
me, and wonld not slack bts pace. I was often, whilst they 
trotted, fallen so far back as to be in danger of losing them ont 
of sight, and always in dread that my wom-ont n&ga might 
sink under me, and also cast her young. 

At Aakar's word, when they saw I might not longer endure 
the fellow assented to exchange riding with me, and I mounted 
his dromedary ; we entered then at a low gap in the Misma near 
the eastern end of this long-ranging sandstone reef. My com- 
panions looked from the brow, for any black booths of Aarab, 
in tbe plain desert beyond to the horizon. One thought he saw 
tents very far distant, bat the rest doubted, and now the sun 
was setting. We came down by the deep driven sand upon the 
sides of the mountain, at a windy rush, which seemed like a 
bird's fiight, of the theldls nnder us, though in the even any 
horse may overtake them. The seat upon a good thelM 
" swimmino; ", as say their ancient poets, over sand-^roand, 
is so easy that an inured rider may sometunes hardly feel his 
saddle. 

We descend ed to a large rain-pool in the sand-rock, where they 
alighted, and washed, and kneeling in the desert b^an to say 
their sunset prayers ; bnt Askar, though the night was coming 
on, and having nothing to dry him, washed all his body, and his 
companions qnestioning with him, " That thus behoved a man, he 
said, who has slept with his wife ; " and then let him return with 
confidence to ask his petition of Utlah : — the like Moses com- 
manded. Moslems, whether in sickness or health, if the body 
be sullied by any natural impurity, durst not say their formal 
prayers. Many patients have come to me lamenting that, for 
an infirmity, ' they might not pray * ; and then they seem to 
themselves as the shut out from grace, and profane. Thus they 
make Qod a looker npon the skin, rather than the Weigher and 
Searcher-out of the secret truth of man's heart. We rode now 
in the glooming ; this easy-riding lasted for me not far, for tie 
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darkness coming on, Ifasr my raftk could not be appeased, and 
I mnst needs retnm to my old n&ga's back, ' For, he said, I 
might break away with her (his themi) in the night-tine.* In 
Naar's eyes, as formerly for Horeysh, I was a Bednin, and 'a 
camel-thief ; and with this mad fantasy in him he had not 
suffered me earlier in the day to mount his rik&b, that was 
indeed the swiftest in the companv; for Askar and the rest who 
were sheykhs had left at home weir better beasts, which they 
reserre nnwearied for warfare. 

We had ridden two honrs since the sunset, and in this long 
day's race the best part of fifty miles ; and now they consulted 
together, were it not best to dismonnt and pass the night as we 
were F We had not broken our fast to-day, and carried neither 
food nor water, so confident they were that every night we 
shonld anp with Aarab. They agreed to ride somewhat further ; 
and it was not long before we saw a glimpsing of Bednin watch- 
fires. We drew near them in an honr more, and I beard the 
evening sonnds of a nomad menzil ; the monotonons nurth of 
the children, straying ronnd from the watch-fires and singing at 
the houses of hair. We arrived so silently, the dogs had not 
barked. There were two or three booths. When the Aarab 
perceived ns, all voices were hushed : their cheerful fires, 
where a moment before we saw the people sitting, were 
suddenly quenched with sand. We were six or seven riders, 
and they thought we might be an hostile ghrazzu. Alighting 
in silence, we sat down a little aloof: none of ns so mnoh as 
whispered to his companion by name ; for the open desert is 
full of old debts for blood. At a strange meeting, and yet more 
at snch boare, the nomads are in suspense of mind and mietmst 
of each other. When, impatient of their mumming, I would 
have said Salaam ! they prayed me be silent. After the 
whisperers within had enfficiently taken knowledge of onr 
peaceable demeanour, one approaching drcumspectly, gave ns 
the word of peace, Scdaam aleyk, ana it was readily answered 
by ns all agun, Aleykom essalaam. After this sacrament of the 
lips between Beduw, there is no more doubt among them of any 
evil turn. The man led Askar and his fello^rahip to his beyt, 
and I went over to another with Nasr my raftk and a nomad 
whom we had met riding with his son m the desert beyond 
Misma. The covered coals were raked up, and we saw the fires 
again. 

What these Aarab were we conld not tell ; neither knew 
they what men we were ; we have seen t^e desert people ask no 
qnestionB of the guest, until he have eat«n meat; yet after 
some little discoursing between them, as of the rain tiiis year, 
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and the pftstnre, they may each commonly come to gneas the 
other's tribe. When I asked my roagh companion " What 
tribesmen be these ? " he answered in a whisper, ' he knew not 
yet ; ' soon after we understood by the voices that they had 
recognised Askar in the other tent. He was the son of their 
own high-sheykh; and these Aarab were Wdlad Sleyman, a 
division of Bishr, thongh the men's faces were nearly unknown 
to each other. Oar host having walked over to the chief tent 
to hear the news, we were left with his honsewife, and I saw her 
beginning to bray com with a bat, in a wooden mortar, a manner 
not Bsed by the southern Bednw of my former acquaintance ; 
but bruised com is here as often served for the gaeet-tneal as 
temmn. The year was now turned to winter in the waste 
wildemess, they had fenced round their booths from the late 
bitter rain and wind with dry bushes. 

There came ia one from the third remaining teat, and sapped 
with na. I wondered, seeing this tribeemao, and he wondered 
to look upon me : he a Beduwy, wearing the Turkey red cap, 
taH/dah, and an old striped gown Jcumbdz, the use of the civil 
border countries ! When I asked what man he wob, he answered 
that being " weak *' he was gone a soldiering to Sham and bad 
served the Dowla for reals : and now he was come home to the 
nomad life, with that which he esteemed a pretty bundle of 
silver. In this the beginning of hia prosperity he had bought 
himself camels, and goats and sheep, he woald bay also my old 
n&ga for the price I set upon her, seven reals, to slaughter 
in the feast for his deceased father. — Where Beduins are 
soldiery, this seemed to me a new world ! Yet afterwards, I 
have teamed that there are tribesmen of Bishr and Harb, Ageyl 
riders in the great cities. The Beduin who saw in the stranger 
his own town life at Damaacas, was pleased to chat long with 
me, were it only to say over the names of the chief sflks of the 
plenteous great city. He should bring his reals in the morn- 
ing ; and, would I stay here, he would provide for my further 
journey to H&yil, whither he mnet go himself shortly. — But 
when my raflk called me to mooot before the dawn, I could not 
stay to expect him. Afterwards finding me at Hftyil, he blamed 
me that I had not awaited him, and enquired for my n&ga, 
which I bad already sold at a loss. He told me that at onr 
arriving that night, they had taken their matchlocks to shoot at 
us ; but seeing the great bags on my camel, and hearing my 
voice, they knew me to be none of Uie nomads, and that we 
were not riding in a ghrazzu. 

We hasted again over the face of the wilderness to find a 
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great meDzil of Aarab, where my fellowship promised them- 
selves to drink coffee. Shejkhs accustomed to the cofFee-tent 
think it no day of their lives, if they have not sipped kahwa ; 
and riding thas, they smoked tittun in their pipe-headH ioces- 
santly. We arrived in the dawning and dismoimted, as before, 
in two fellowBhips, Askar and his companions going over to the 
sheykhly coffee-tent : this is their desert courtesy, not to lay a 
bnraea npon any household. The people were Shammar, and 
they received ns with their wonted hoBpitality. Excellent dates 
(of other savour and colour than those of el-Ally and Teyraa) 
were here set before as, and a vast bowl— that most comfortable 
refreshment in the wilderness — of their camels* l6ban. Then 
we were called to the sheykh's t«Dt, where the sheykh himself, 
with magnanimous smUes, already prepared coffee. When he 
heard I was an haktm, he bade bring in his little ailing grand- 
daughter. I told the mother that we were but in passage, and 
my remedy could only little avail her child. The sheykh, tnm- 
ing to my companions, BaiA therefore, ' That I most be some 
very honest person.' — " It is thus, Askar answered him, and ye 
may be sure of him in all." The sheykh reached me the bowl, 
and after I had supped a draught, he asked me, ' What country- 
man I was ? ' I answered "An Engleysy," so he whispered in 
my ear, "Engreys! — then a NaeiSny?" I said aloud, "Ay 
billah ; " the good sheykh gave me a smile ^ain, in which his 
soul Eiud, " I will not betray thee." — The coffee ready, he 
poured out for me before them all. When my companions had 
swallowed the scalding second cup, they rose in their unlncky 
running haste to dep^ : the sheykh bade me stay a moment, 
to drink a little more of his pleasant milk and strengthen 
myself. 

We rode on in the waste wilderness eastward, here passing 
out of the Misma district, and having upon the right-hand 
certain mountain B,landmarks of that great watering-place, j?at<^ 
NethiL From the Kharram we might have ridden to Hayil 
eastward of the mountain Ajffi; but that part they thought 
would be now empty of the wandering Beduins. This high 
and open plain, — 3800 feet, is all strewed with shales as 
it were of iron-stone ; bat towards noon I saw we were come 
in a granite country, and we passed under a small basalt 
mountain, coal-black and shining. The crags rising from 
this soil were grey granite; Ihr&n, a blackish mountain, ap- 
peared npon our horiaoo, some hours distant, ranging to 
the northward. A little later we came in Nefdd sand and, 
findmg there wild hay, the Bedoins alighted, to gather pro- 
vender. This was to bait their cattle in the time when they 
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should be lying at Hayil, where the countir next about is mdhal, 
a barrennesB of soil hardly less thaa that which lies about 
Teyma. To make hay were nnbecoming a great sheykh ; and 
whilst the rest were busy, Askor digged with his hands in the 
sand to the elbow, to sound the depth of the late fallen rain, 
this being all they might look for till another autumn, and 
whereof ^e new year's herb must spring. Showers had lately 
fallen, sixteen days together ; yet we saw almost no sign in 
the wilderness soil of small freshets. When Askar had put 
down his bare arm nearly to the shoulder, he took up the old 
sandy drought ; the moisture of the rain had not snnk to a full 
yard ! The seasonable rains are partial in Arabia, which in 
these latitudes is justly accounted a nearly rainless country. 
Whilst it rained in the Kharram no showers were fallen in the 
Jeheyna dtra ; and so little fell at Kheybar, a hundred miles 
distant, that in the new year's months there sprang nearly no 
rabia in those lava mountains. 

We had not ridden far in this Nefud, when at half-after- 
noon we saw a herd of camels moving before us at pasture in 
their slow dispersed manner;, we found beyond where the 
nomad booths were pitched in an hollow place. Beduina, when 
encamping few together, choose deep ground, where they are 
sheltered from the weather, and by day the black beyts ore 
not so soon discerned, nor their watch-fires in the night-time. 
These also were Shammar, which tribe held all the country now 
before ns to the Jebel villages ; — they were scattered by families 
as in a peaceable country of the Emir's dominion, with many 
wells about them. Flies swarming here upon the sand, were a 
sign that we approached the palm settlements. Whenever we 
came to tents in this country the Aarab immediately asked of 
ns, very earnestly, " What of the rain ? tell us is there much 
fallen in the Anfijy dtra?" My companions ever answered 
with the same word. La lanskjia, "Ask not of it." If any 
questioned them, 'Who was this stranger they brought with 
them ?' the Aufijy responded, with what meaning I could not 
tell, " El-kheyr Ullak." The sheykh in this menzil would have 
bought my nfiga, engaging as well to convey me to H&yil after 
a few days in which I should be his guest. 

I thought at least we should have rested here this night 
over; but my companions when they rose from snpper took 
again their theluls to ride and run, and Nasr with them ; they 
would not tarry a moment for me at the bargain of the niga. — 
Better I thought to depart then with these whom I know, and 
be sure to arrive at H&yil, than remain behind them in booths 
of unknown Beduins ; besides, we heard that a large Shammar 
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encaiupment lay not much before as, aDdacoffee'sheykli: Aekar 
promised to comniit me to those Aarab, if he might per- 
suade my rafik to remain with me. I was broken with tbia 
rough riding: the heart every moment leaping to my throat, 
which torment they call kalv, 'l-kalb, or heart-cutting. They 
scoured before me all the hours of the day, in tlieir light 
riding, so that with less than keeping a good will, death at 
length would have been a welcome dehrerauce out of present 
miseries. The Aarab lay pitched under the next mountain ; 
bat riding further in the darkneas two houre, and not seeing 
their watch-fires, the Aafijy would then have ridden on all that 
long night, to come the earlier, they Bald, to H&yil. They must 
aoou have forsaken me, I coald not go much further, and my 
decrepit n&ga fainted under me : bye and bye Askar, overcome 
by drowsiness, murmured to his companions, "Let us alight 
then and sleep." A watch-fire now appeared upon our right 
hand, which had beenhiddenbysomeunevennese of the ground, 
but they neglected it, for the present sweetness of sleeping : we 
alighted, and binding the camels' knees, lay down to rest by 
onr cattle in the sandy desert. 

We had not ridden on the morrow an hour when, at sun- 
risiog, we descried many black booths of a Beduin encamp- 
ment, where the An&jy had promised me rest : but aa ever 
the scalding cofiee was past their throats, and they had swal- 
lowed a few of the Shammary's dates, they rose to take their 
dromedaries agun. Such promises of nomads are but sounds in 
the air ; neither would my wild and brutish rafik hear my 
words, nor could Askar persuade him : " Wellah, I have no au- 
thority," said he; and Nasr cried, "Choose thee, Khaltl, whether 
thou wilt sit here or else ride with na ; but I go in my com- 
pany." What remained, but to hold the race with them? 
now to me an agony, and my n&ga was ready to fall under me. 
As we rode, " It is plain, said Askar, that EhalU may not hold 
out ; wilt thon turn back, Khalil, to tlie booths ? and doubt Dot 
that they will receive thee." — "How receive me? you even 
now lied to them at the kahwa, saying ye were not Au&jy, 
and you have not commended me to them : what when they 
understand that I am a Nasr&ny? also this Nasr, my rafik, 
forsakes me 1 " — " We shall come to-day, they said, to a settle- 
ment, and will leave thee there." We had n^lected to 
drink at the tente, and riding very thirsty, when the sun rose 
high, we had little hope to find more rain-pools in a Bandy 
wilderness. Afterward espying some little gleam under the 
sun far off, they hastened thither, — but it was a glistering clay 
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bottom, and in the midat a paddle, which we all forsook. The 
altitude of this pluo is 3700 feet, aod it seemed to fall before 
UB to J. Ajja which now appeared as a mighty bank of not 
very high granite mountain, and stretching north and south. 
The soil is granite-sand and grit, and rolling stones and 
rotten granite rock. We passed, tno honra before noon, the 
rains of a hamlet of one well which had been forsaken five 
years before. Askar said, "The cattle perished after some 
rainless years for want of pasture, and the few people died 
of the smatl-pox," — not seldom calamities of the small oot- 
settlements, in Arabia. When I asked the name of the 
place, he answered shortly, MdUn Tdlihuku, which might 
mean " Cnrsed is everyone that enquireth thereof." 

We found a pool of clear rain in the rock, which, warmed 
in the sun, seemed to us sweeter than milk. There we satisfied 
our thirst, and led our beasts to drink, which bad run an hnndred 
and thirty miles without pasture or water, since the Kharram. 
His companions before we mounted went to cut a little more 
dry grass, and Askar said to me, " Khalil, the people where we 
are going are jealoas. Let them not see thee writing, for be 
sure (hey will take it amiss ; but wonldst thou write, write 
covertly, and put away these leaves of books. Thou wast 
hitherto with the Beduw, and the Beduw have known thee 
what thou art ; but, hearest thou ? they are not like good- 
hearted, in yonder villages ! " We rode again an hour or two 
and saw the green heads of palms, nnder the mountain, of a 
small village, where, they said, five or six families dwelt, Jffeyfa. 
Upon the north I saw J. TMij, a solitary granitic mountain 
on the wilderness horizon. Aly company, always far in advance, 
were now ridden out of my sight. I let them pass, I could 
no longer follow them, not doubting that with these land- 
marks before me I should shortly come to the inhabited. There 
I lighted upon a deep-beaten path, — such are worn in (he 
hard desert soil, near settlements which lie upon common 
ways, by the generations of nomad passengers. I went on 
foot, leading my fainting camel at a slow pace, till I espied 
the first heads of palms, and green lines of the plantations of 
Mdgug. At length I descried Nasr returning out of the dis- 
tance to meet me. At the entering of the place my jaded camel 
fell down bellowing, this a little delayed us ; but Nasr raised 
and driving her with cruel blows, we entered MAgng about an 
hour and a half after noon. 

I wondered to see the village full of ruins and that 
many of (heir palms were dead and sere, till I learned that 
M6g(k)ug(k) had been wasted by the plague a few years before. 
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Their hoase-bnilding is do tDOre the neat clay-brick work 
which we see at Teyma, but earthen walls in layers, with 
some cores of hard aaa-dried brick laid athwart in (hem; 
the Boil is here granitic. The crambllDg aspect of the place 
made me think of certain oases which I had seen years 
before in the Algerian S&hara. Their ground-water is luke- 
warm, as in all the Arabian coantry, and of a corrupt savonr ; 
the site is feyerish, their dates are scaly, dry, and not well- 
tastiog. We went towards the sheykh'a kahwa, where the 
companions bad preceded ns, and met with the good 'sheykh 
who was coming forth to meet me. He led me friendly by the 
hand, and bade his man straw down green garden stalks for 
our camels. When we were seated in the coffee-room there 
entered many of the villagers, who withont showing any altered 
connteuance — it might be for some well-said word of Askar 
beforehand — seemed to regard me favourably. Seeing all so 
well disposed, I laid before the sheykh my qnarrel with Nasr, 
and was supported by Askar, he allowing that my naga coald 
not go forward, 

Even now they wonid monnt immediately, and ride all 
night to be at H&yil ere day. ' He would go in their company, 
said Nasr, and if I could not ride with them, he most for- 
sake me here.' The sheykh of M6gug ruled that since the 
camel could not proceed, Maar, who had taken wages, must 
remain with me, or leaving so mnch of his money as might pay 
another man (to convey me to Hayil) he might depart freely. 
The elf, having, by the sheykh's judgment, to disburse a real, 
chose rather to remain with me, Askar and his fellowship rose 
again hastily from the dates and water, to ride to Hdyil. This 
long way from the Kharram they had ridden, in a continued rnn- 
ning.carryingwith them neither food nor water-skins, nor coffee: 
they trusted to their good eyesight to find every day the Aarab. 
All were young men in the heat of their blood, they rode in a 
sort of boast of their fresh endurance and ability. I asked 
Askar, wherefore this haste, and why they did not in any place 
take a little repose. Answer: "That we may be the sooner at 
home again; and to stay at the menzils by the way were un- 
becoming {ayh)" When they were gone, the villagers sitting 
in the kahwa — they were Shammar — blamed my companions 
as Annezy! These narrow Jealousies of neighbours often fur- 
thered me, as I journeyed without favour in this vast land of 
Arabia, 

Here first I saw Bagdad wares, from the sAk at E&yil : the 
men of Mdgng no longer kindled the galliilnn with flint and 
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Bteel, but with the world-wide Vienna Zilndhiilzer, — we were in 
the world again ! Dim was their mdeljr-btiilt coSee-hall, and 
less cleanly than hospitable ; the earthen floor where we sat 
was littered with old date-stones of the common serrice to daily 
gaeste. The villagers were of a kindly huntonr ; and pleased 
themselves in conversing with the stranger, so far as their short 
notice might stretch, of foreign conntries and religions '. they 
lamented that the heathen yet resisted the truth, and more 
especially the Nas&ra, in whom was a well of the arts, and 
learning. They reached me from time to time their peaceable 
galliflne. I thought the taste of their bitter green tobacco, in 
this extremity of fatigue, of incomparable sweetness, and there 
was a comfortable repose in those civil voices after the wild 
malignity of the Bisbr tongues, A yonng man asked me, 
* Could I read? — had I any books ? ' He was of M6gng, and 
their ecboolmaster. I put in bis hand a geography written in 
the Arabic tongae by a learned American missionary of Beyrilt. 
— The young man perused and hung his head over it in the dull 
chamber, with snch a thirsty affection to letters, as might in a 
happier land have ripened in the large field of learnings : at 
last closing the book, when the ann was going down, he laid it 
on his head in token how highly he esteemed it, — an Oriental 
gesture which I have not seen again in Arabia, where is so 
little (or nothing) of " Orientalism. ". He asked me, 'Might he 
buy the book?— -{and because I said nay) might he toke it 
home then to read in the night?' which I granted. 

A tall dark man entered the kahwa, I saw he was a stranger 
from the north, of a proud carriage and very well clad. Coldly 
be saluted the company, and sat down ; he arrived from Oo/ar 
where he had mounted this morning. The dates were set 
before him, and looking round when he remembered one or 
two mtting here, with whom be bad met in former years, be 
greeted them and, rising solemnly, kissed and asked of their 
welfare. He was a Shammary of Irfik ; his Beduin dtra lay 
250 miles from hence. Long and enviously he looked upon me, 
as I sat with my kerchief cast back in the heat, then he 
enquired, " Who is he ? — eigh ! a Naarfiny, say ye ! and I knew 
it : this is one, people ! who has some dangerous project, and 
ye cannot tell what ; this man is one of the Frankish nation ! " 
I answered, " It is known to all who sit here, that I am an 
Engleysy, and shonld 1 be ashamed of that? what man art 
thou, and wherefore in these parte ? " — " I am at H&yil for the 
Emir's business 1 — wellah, he said, turning to the company, he 
con be none other than a spy, cue come to search out the 
country ! tell me what is reported of this man ; if he question 
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the Aarab, and does he write their answers ? " — A villager 
said, ' Years before one had been here, a stranger, who named 
himself a Moslem, but he could gness, he was snch as Khaltl, 
and he had written whatsoever he enquired of them.* 

The villagers sat on with little care of Nasr'a talk (that waa 
also his name), misliking, perhaps, the northern man's lofty- 
looks, and besides they were well persuaded of me. The 
sheykh answered him, " If there be any faolt in Khalll, he is 
going to H4yil, and let the Emir look to it." Naer, seeing the 
company waa not for him, laid down his hostile looks and began 
to disconrse friendly with me. At evening we were called oat 
to a house in the village ; a large supper was set before as, of 
boiled mntton and temmn, and we ate together. 

Nasr told me the northern horses abound in his dtra ; he had 
five mares, though he was not a sheykb, and his camels were 
many ; for their wilderness is not like these extreme southern 
coantries, bat foil of the bounty of Ullah. As he saw my 
clothing worn and rent — so long had I led my life in the kh&la 
— .he bade me go better clad before the Emir at H&yil, and be 
very circumspect to give no cause, even of a word that might 
be taken amiss, amongst a people light and heady, soon angry, 
and [in which lies all the hardship of travelling in Arabia] 
unused to the sight of a stranger. Here first in Nejd I heard 
the nUn in the ending of nouns pronounced indefinitely, it is 
like an Attic sweetness in the Arabian tongne, and savours at 
the first hearing of self-pleasing, but it is with them a natural 
erudition. The sultry eveniug closed in with a storm of 
lightning and rain ; these were the last days of October, In 
tMs small village might be hardly 150 souls. 

Upon the morrow we stayed to drink the early kahwa ; and 
then riding over a last mile of the plain, with bine and red 
granite rocks, to the steep sides of AJja, I saw a passage before 
US in a cleft which opens through the midst of the moiintain, 
eighteen long miles to the plain beyond ; this strait is named, 
liia ea-Self. The way at first is steep and ragged : abont nine 
o'clock we went by a cold spring, which tumbled from the cliff 
above ! — I have not seen another falling water in the waterless 
Arabia. There we filled our girby, and the Arabs, stripping off 
their clothing, ran to wash themselves ; — the nomads, at every 
opportunity of water, will plash like sparrows. Not mach 
farther are rude ground-walls of an ancient dam, and in a bay 
of the mountain unhusbanded palms of the Bednins ; there wt& 
some tillage in time past. At the highest of the rta, I found 
6100 feet. 

A poor Bednwy had joined our company in the plain, he 
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cttme, driving an aaa, along with ns, and was glad when I 
reached him an handful of Teyma dates to his breakfast. 
Later, at a tarn of the rock, there met ns three rongh-looking 
tribesmen of Shammar, coming oo in hot haste, with arms is 
their hands. These men stayed ns ; and whilst we stood, as 
the Arabs will, to hear and tell tidings, they eyed me like 
fiends. They nnderstanding, perhaps, from some of Askar's 
malicious feUowship, of the Nasr&ny's passing to^y by the 
rta, bad a mind to assail me. Now seeing themselves evenly 
matched, they said to him of the ass, and who was their tribes- 
man, " Turn thon and let ns kill him ! " — " God forbid it (the 
poor man answered them), he is my fellow ! " They grinning 
sav^ely then with all their teeth, passed from ns. " Now 
Khalil f (said Nasr,) hast thoD seen ? — and this is that I told 
thee, the peril of lonely riding tbrongh their conntry! these 
are the cursed Shammar, and, had we been by onrselves, they 
wonld have set upon thee, — Ullah curse the Shammar ! " — 
" Have we not in the last days tasted of their hospitality ? " — 
" Well, I tell thee they are fair-faced and good to the gnests in 
the beyts, bat if they meet a solitary man, khUHt/, in the khfila, 
and none is by to see it, they will kill him ! and those were 
mnrderera we saw now, Inrkers behind rocks, to cut off any 
whom they may find withont defence." 

There is bnt the Emir's peace and no love between Bishr 
and Shammar. Not many years before, a bitter qnarrel for the 
r^hts of the principal water station of their deserts, Baitha 
Nethtl, had divided these nigh dwellers. Baitha Netbtl is in 
the Bishr borders, and they conld not snffer it patiently, that 
Shammar came down to water there, and in that were supported 
by the Emir Telfil. For this they forsook even their own dira, 
and migrating northward, wandered in the wilderness of their 
Annezy kindred in Syria, and there remained two or three 
years : but, because they were new comers in those strange 
marches, many foraying enemies lifted their cattle ; — and the 
Bishr returned to their own conntry and the Emir. 

— In the midst of the rta the granite mountain recedes npon 
the north side and there are low domes of plutonic basalt, which 
resemble cones of volcanoes. We heaid there a galloping 
tumult behind us, and a great sbnflliiig of camels' feet over the 
gritty rocks ; it was a loose troop of ajldb, or " fetched," drome- 
daries, the drove of a camel-broker. The drovers went to sell 
them " in Jebel Shammar "■ These tribesmen were Bishr, and 
in their company our apprehensions were ended, A driving 
lad cried to me, " Hast thou not some kaak (biscnit cake of 
PamascuB) to give me ? in all this day's going and running I 
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have tasted nothing." It was late in the afternoon when we 
came forth, and as I looked down over the plain of Gofar, the 
oasis greenneBB of palms lay a little before ns. The sun was 
setting, and N&st showed me the two-homed basalt monntain, 
Sumrd H&yil, which stands a little behind the village capital, 
npon (he northward. Gofar, written K&far, and in the month 
of the nomads Jiffar, lies, like Mdgng, enclosed by orchard 
walling from the desert. In the plain before the town, I read 
the altitude 4300 feet. We entered by a broad empty way, 
between long walls, where we saw no one, nor the honses of 
the place. It was snnseC, when the Arabian villagers go in to 
their snppers. There met ns only a woman,— loathly to look 
npon 1 for the feminine face was blotted oat by the sordid veil- 
clont ; in onr eyes, an heathenish Asiatic villany ! and the 
gentle blooded Arabian race, in the matter of the hareem, are 
become churls. — Beginning at KAfar, all their women's faces, 
which God created for the cheerfalness of the hnman world, 
are turned to this jealous horror ; and there is nothing seen of 
their wimpled wives, in sorry garments, but the hands ! We 
dismounted by a mosque at the mundkh, or couching place of 
strangers' camels, where all passengers alight and are received 
to supper : the public charge for hospitality is here (upon a 
common way) very great, for, by the Arabian custom, wayfarers 
depart at afternoon, and those who ride from Hiyil to the 
southward pass only that first short stage, to sleep at Gofar. 

Arriving with the drovers, we were bidden in together to 
sup of their scaly lean dates and water ; dates, even the best, 
are accoanted no evening fare to set before strangers. He 
who served ns made his excuses, saying that the householder 
was in H&yil. The citizens of Gofar, Beny Temim, are not 
praised for hospitality, which were sooner to find in H&yil, 
inhabited by Sbammar, Nasr my rafik, who had showed him- 
self more treatable since the others' departure, afterwards 
began to blame the passers-by in the street, because none had 
bidden me to coffee and to sleep in their houses, saying, 
' Would they leave an honourable person to lodge in the open 
ways ! ' Nasr strawed down equally, of his store of dry pro- 
vender, to his thehjl and to my poor n&ga; then he made 
dough of some barley-meal I had bought at M6gug and 
kneaded it with dates, and thmsting this paste into her month 
by handfuls, he fed my weary beast. There we lay down by 
our cattle, to pass this starry night, in the dust of their vill^e 
street. 

We mounted at break of day : Nasr would be at H&yil in 
time to go to breakfast in the guest-hall, with Askar and his 
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fellowabip. I wondered, to see tbat all that side of GoFar 
town, towards H&yil, was ruinona, and the once frnitfnl orchard* 
gronnds were now like the soil of the empt^ desert, — and tall 
stems, yet standing in their ranks, of sere and dead palms. 
We rode by caremons labyrinths of clay-building nader broken 
hoiiBe-walling, whose timbers had been taken away, and over 
sanken paths of the dranght-camels, where their wells now lay 
abandoned. When I asked, " What is this ? " Naar answered, 
Biled mdt, "a died-ont place." The villagers had perished, aa 
those of Mdgag, in a plagne which came npon them seven 
years before. Now their wells were fallen in, which must be 
sunk in this settlement to more than twenty-five fathoms. 
The owners of the ground, after the pestilence, lacked strength 
to labour, and had retired to tbe inner oasis. 

Beyond Gofar's orchard walls is that extreme barrennesa of 
desert plain (m&bal) which lies before H&yil; the soil, a sharp 
granit^^t, is spread out between the desolate monntaina 
Ajja auaSelma, barren as a sea-strand and lifeless as the dost 
of onr streets ; and yet therein are hamlets and villages, upon 
veins of groand-water. It is a mountain ground where almost 
nothing may spring of itself, but irrigated it will yield barley 
and wheat, and the other Nejd grains. Thongh their palms 
grow high they bear only small and hot, and therefore lees 
wholesome kinds of date-berries. We found hardly a blade or 
a bnsh besides the senna plant, fiowering with yellow pea-like 
blossoms. The few goats of the town must be driven far back 
under the coast of Ajja to find pasture. After two hours Nasr 
said, " H4yil is little further, we are here at the mid-way ; 
women and children go between H&yii and Gofar before their 
(noon) breakfast." Thus the road may be eleven miles nearly, 
H&yil was yet hidden by the brow of the desert, — everywhere 
the horizon seemed to me very near in Nomad Arabia. Between 
these towns is a trodden path ; and now we met those coming 
out from n&yil. They were hareem and children on foot, and 
some men riding upon asses : " Ha ! (said a fellow, and then 
another, and another, to Nasr) «-hy dost thou bring him ? " — 
So I knew that the Nasr&ny's coming had been published in 
Hfiyil ! and Nasr bearing their words began to be aghast. 
' What, be said, if his head should be taken ofi ! ' — " And 
Ehalll, where is the tobacco-bag P and reach me that galliun, 
for billah, my head turns." We had ridden a mile fiirther, 
when I espied two horsemen galloping towards us in a great 
dust. I began to muse, were these hot riders some cruel 
messengers of the Emir, chevying out from Huyil upon my 
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acconob ? — The name of Nasr&ny waa jei an execration in this 
country, and even among nomads a man will say to another, 
" Dost thon take me for a Nasriny ! that I shonid do encb 
[iniquitous] thing." — Already the cavaliers were upon as, and 
as only may riders of the mild Arabian mares, they reined np 
suddenly abreast of ua, their garments flying before them in 
the still air ; and one of them shoated in a harsh voice to Nasr 
(who answered nothing, for he waa afraid), " All that baggage 
is whose, ha ? " — so they rode on from us as before ; I sat 
drooping npon my camel with fatigae, and had not mnch 
regarded what men they were. 

We saw afterward some high bnilding with battled towers. 
These well-built and stately Nejd turrets of clay-brick are 
shaped like our lighb-hoases ; and, said Nasr, who since TeUI's 
time had not been to H&yil, " That is the Emir's summer resi- 
dence." As we approached H&yil I saw that the walls extended 
backward, making of the town a vast enclosure of palms. Upon 
our right hand I saw a long grove of palms in the desert, 
closed by high walls ; upon the left lies another outlying in 
the wilderness and larger, which Abeyd planted for the inherit- 
ance of his children. Now appeared as it were suspended 
above the town, the whitened donjon of the Kasr, — such clay 
buildings they whiten with jiss. We rode by that summer 
residence which stands at the way-side ; in the tower, they 
say, is mounted a small piece of artillery. Under the summer- 
house wall is anew condnit, by which there flows out irrigation 
water to a public tank, and townswomen come hither to fetch 
water. This, which they call md es-SAina, is reckoned the best 
water in the town ; from all their other wells the water comes 
np with some savour of salty and bitter minerals, " which 
(though never so slight) is an occasion of fever." We alighted, 
and at my bidding a woman took down the great (metal) water- 
pan npon her head to give us to drink. Nasr spoke to me not 
to mount anew ; he said we had certain low gateways to pass. 
That was but guile of the wild Beduwy, who with his long 
matted locks seemed less man than satyr or werwolf. They 
are in dread to be cried down for a word, and even mishandled 
in the towns; his wit was therefore not to bring in theNasr^ny 
riding at the (proud) height of his camel. 

I went on walking by the short outer street, and came to 
the rude two-leaved gateway (which is closed by night) of the 
inner siik of H&yil. There I saw the face of an old acquaint- 
ance who awaited me, — Abd el-Aziz, he who waa conductor of 
Ibn Rasbid's gift-mare, now twelve months past, to the kella 
at eI-H6jr. I greeted him, and he greeted me, asking kindly of 
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my health, and bade me enter. He went before me, by another 
way, to bring tbe tiding to the Emir, and I passed on, walking 
tbrongh the pnblio sflk, fall of tradesmen and Bedaw at this 
hour, and I saw many in the small dark Arab shops, busy about 
their buying and selling. Where we came by the throng of 
men and camels, the people hardly noted the stranger ; some 
only turned to look after na. A little farther there stepped 
out a welUclad merchant, with a saffron-dye beard, who in the 
Arabian guise took me by the hand, and led me some steps 
forward, only to enquire conrteously of the stranger 'From 
whence I came ? ' A few saffron beards are seen at Hfiyil : 
in his last years Ab^d ibo Bashtd had tnmed his grey hairs 
to a saffron beard. It is the Persian manner, and I may put 
that to my good fortune, being a traveller of the English colour, 
in Arabia. The welfaring men stain their eyes with kahl ; and 
of these bird-like Arabians it is the male sez which is bright- 
feathered and adorned. Near the silk's end is their com market, 
and where are sold camel-loads of fire-wood, and wild hay from 
the wilderness. Lower I saw veiled women-sellers under a 
porch with baskets where they sit daily from the sunrise to sell 
dates and pampkins ; and some of them sell poor ornaments 
from the north, for the hareem. 

We came into the long-square public place, el'MSshah, which 
is before the castle, el-Kasr. Under the next porch, which is 
a refuge of poor Bednin passengers, Nasr couched my camel, 
hastily, and setting down the bags, he withdrew from me ; the 
poor nomad was afraid. Abd el-Aztz, coming again from the 
Kasr, asked me why I was sitting in that place ? he sat down 
by me to enquire again of my health. He seemed to wish the 
stranger well, but in that to have a tear of blame, — ^bad he not 
also enconraged my coming hither ? He left me and entered 
the Kttsr gate, to speak anew with the Emir. Abd el-Aziz, in 
the rest a worthy man, was timid and ungenerous, the end of 
life to them all is the least displeasure of Ibn Raahid, and he 
was a servant of the Emir. A certain public seat is appointed 
him, under the Prince's private kahwa upon the M^shab, where 
he sat in attendance with his company at every mejlis. The 
eople in the square had not yet observed the Nasrdny, and 

sat on three-quarters of an honr, in the midst of Hfiyil ; — in 
the meanwhile they debated perhaps of my life within yonder 
earthen walls of the castle. I thought the Arabian curiosity 
and avarice would procure me a respite : at least I hoped 
that someone would call me in from this pain of famine to 
breakfast. 

In the further end of the MiSshab were troops o£ couched 
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thelitis ; they were of Beduin fellowships which arrived daily, to 
treat of their affairs with the Emir. Certain of the Bednw now 
gathered abont me, who wondered to see the stranger aittins 
under this porch. I saw also some personage that issned from 
the castle gate under a clay tower, in goodly fresh apparel, 
walking upon his stick of office, and he approached me. This 
was Mufarrij, rAj'ul cl-Mothff, or marshal of the Prince's guest- 
hall, a foreigner, as are bo many at Hayil of those that serve 
the Emir. His town was Aneyza in Kaslm (which he had 
forsaken upon a horrible misadventnre, afterwards to be re- 
lated). The comely steward came to bid the stranger in to 
breakfast; but first he led me and my naga through the 
Meshab, and allotted me a lodging, the last in the row of 
gaest-cb ambers, mikhzans, which are in the long side of this 
public place in front of the Easr : then he brought me in by 
the castle-gate, to the great coffee-hall, which is of the guests, 
and the castle service of the Emir. At this hour — long after 
all had breakfasted and gone forth — it was empty, but they 
sent for the coffee-server. I admired the noble proportions of 
this clay hall, as before of the huge Kaar; the lofty walls, 
painted in device with ochre and jiss, and the rank of tall 
pillars, which in the midst upheld the simple Oat roof, of ethel 
timbers and palm-stalk mat-work, goodly stained and varnished 
with the smoke of the daily hospitality. Under the walls are 
benches of clay overspread with Bagdad carpets. By the entry 
stands a mighty copper-tinned basin or " sea " of water, with a 
chained cup (daily replenished by the hareem of the public 
kitchen from the m& es-S&ma) ; from thence the coffee-server 
draws, and he may drink who thirsts. In the upper end of 
this princely kahwa are two fire-pits, like shallow graves, 
where desert bnsbes are bnmed in colder weather ; they lack 
good fuel, and fire is blown commonly under the giant coffee- 
pots in a clay hearth like a smith's furnace. I was soon called 
out by Mufarrij to the guest-hall, -nwthtf ; this guest-house is 
made within the castle buildings, a square court cloistered, and 
upon the cloisters is a gallery. Guests pass in by the Prince's 
artillery, which are five or six small pieces of cannon ; the iron 
is old, the wood is ruinoos. 

The Bednius eat below, but principal sheykhs and their 
fellowships in the galleries; Mufarrij led me upstairs, to a 
place where a carpet was belittered with old date-stones. Here 
I sat down and dates were brought me, — the worst dates of 
their desert world — in a metal standish, thick with greasy 
dnst ; they left me to eat, but I chose still to fast. Such is the 
Arabian Baler's morning cheer to his guests — they are Beduw — 
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and unlike the desert cleanness of the most Arabian villages, 
where there ia water enough. Till they should call me away I 
walked in the galleries, where small white honse-dovee of IrAk 
were flittering, and so tame that I took them in my hands. .1 
found these clay-floor galleries eighty feet long ; they are borne 
upon Ave roand pillars with rude shark's-tooth chapiters. 
Mufarrij appearing again we returned to the kahwa where coffee 
was now ready. A young man soon entered shining in silken 
clothing, and he began to question me. This Arabian cockney 
was the Prince's secretary, his few words sounded disdainfully : 
" I say, eigb ! what ai't thou ? — whence comest thou, and where- 
fore hast thou come?" I answered after the nomad sort, "Weled, 
I can but answer one question at once ; let me hear what is thy 
first request : " he showed himself a little out of conntenance at 
a poor man's liberal speech, and some friendly voice whispered 
to me, " Treat him with more regard, for this is If^asr." So said 
this Nasr, "Up ! the Emir calls t£ee : " and we went out towards 
the Prince's quarters. 

There is made a long gallery under the body of the clay 
castle- building, next the outer wall upon the M6shab ; by this we 
passed, and at the midst is an iron-plated door, kept by a young 
Galla slave within ; and there we knocked. The door opens 
into a smoll inner court, where a few of the Emir's men-at-arms 
sit in attendance upon him ; at the south side is his chamber. 
We went through and entered from the doorway of his open 
chamber into a dim light, for their windows are but casements 
to the air, and no glass panes are seen in all Nejd. The 
ruler Mohammed — a younger son of Abdullah ibn Roshid, the 
first prince of Shammar, and the fourth Emir sioce his father — 
was lying half along upon his elbow, with leaning-cushions 
under him, by his fire-pit side, where a fire of the desert bushes 
was burning before him. I saluted him "Salaam aieyk. Peace 
be with thee ; " he lifted the right hand to his head, the 
manner he had seen in the border countries, but made me no 
answer; — their hostile opinion that none out of the saving 
religion may give the word of God's peace ! He wore the long 
bruded hair-locks for whose beauty he is commended in the 
desert as ' a fresh young man '. Hi 3 skin is more than com- 
monly tawny, and even yellowish ; lean of flesh and hollow 
as the Nejders, he is of middle height : his is a shallow 
Nejd visage, and Mohammed's bird-like looks are like the 
looks of one survived out of much disease of the world, — and 
what likelihood was there formerly that he should ever be the 
Emir? 

" Sit down ! " he said. Mohammed, who under the former 
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Princes waa conductor o£ the " Persian " Haj, had visited the 
cities of Mesopotamia, and seen the manners of the Dowla. — 
The chief of the guu^ led me to the stranger's seat. Id the 
midst of a long carpet spread under the clay wall, between 
my place and the Emir, sat some personage leaning upon 
cuBhions ; he was, I heard, a kinsman of Ibn Rashtd, a venerable 
man of age and mild coantenance. The Emir questioned me, 
" From whence comest thon, and what ia the purpose of thy 
voyage ? " — " I am arrived from Teyma, and el-H6jr, and I 
came down from Syria to visit Med&in S4Iih." — " Edjul sa,d4k, 
wellah ! a man to trust (exclaimed that old sheykh). This is 
not like him who came hither, thon canst remember Moham- 
med in what year, but one that tells us all things plainly.'* 
Eviir: "And now from Teyma, well! and what sawest thon 
at Teyma — anything ? " — " Teyma is a pleasant place of palms 
in a good air." — " Your name ? " — " Khaltl." — " Ha ! and yon 
have been with the Beduw, eigh Khalll, what dost thou think 
of the Beduw? 0/ i/ie Beduw there are TUme good: — thou wast 
with which Beduins '^ " — " The Fukara, the Moahib, the Seham- 
ma beyond the Harra." — " And what dost thou think of the 
Fejfr, and of their sheykhs ? Motlog, he is not good ? " — " The 
Fukara are not unlike their name, their neighbours call them 
Yabud Kheybar." The Erair, halt wondering and smiling, 
took up my words (as will the Arabians) and repeated them to 
those present: "He says they are the Yahlld Kheybar! and 
well, Khaltl, how did the Aarab deal with thee? they milked 
for thee, they showed thee hospitality ? " — " Their milk is too 
little for themselves." The Emir mused and looked down, for 
he had heard that I wandered with the Beduina to drink 
camel milk. " Ha ! and the Moafafb, he asked, are they good ? 
and Tollog, ie he good ? " — The Emir waited that I should say 
nay, for Tollog was an old enemy or ' rebel ' of theirs. — " The 
man was very good to me, I think he is a worthy Beduin person." 
To this he said, " H'mm hmm ! — and the Sehamma, who is their 
sheykh ? " — " Mahanna and F6thil." — " And how many byiit are 
thejr ? " 

He said now, " Have you anything with you (to sell) ? and 
what is thy calling?" — "I have medicines with me, I am an 
hakim." — "What medicines? Aan«i^na (quinine) ? " — "This I 
have of the best." — " And what besides ? " — " I have this and 
that, but the names are many ; also I have some very good 
ekai, which I will present to thee. Emir!" — "We have chai 
here, from Bagdad; no, no, we have enough." [Afterward it 
was said to me, in another place, — " He would not accept thy 
chai, though it were never so good : Ibn Eashtd will eat or 
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drink of nothing which is not prepared for him by a certain 
slave of his ; he lives continaally in dread to be poisoned."] 
Emir : " Well ! thou curest what diseases ? canst thon cnre the 
mejnllQ ? " (the troubled, by the jan, in their understanding) : — 
the Emir has some afflicted consios in the family of Abeyd, 
and in his heart might be his brother Tel&l'a sorrowful re- 
membrance. I answered, " El-mejm'in hu mejnUn, who is a fool 
by nature, he ia a fool indeed." The Emir repeated this wisdom 
after me, and solemnly assenting with his head, he sud to those 
present, " Hit sAdik, he saith truth ! " Some courtiers answered 
him " Ft tartk, but there is a way in this also." The Aarab sup- 
pose there is a tarik, if a man might find it, a God-given way, 
to come to what end he will. — " And tell me, which beasts thou 
sawest in the wilderness ? " — " Hares and gazelles, I am not a 
hunter." — " Is the hare nnlawfnl meat ! — you eat it ? (he would 
know thus if I were truly a Christian), And the swine you 
eat?" I said, "There ia a strange beast in the Sherarfit wilder^ 
ness, which they call wild ox or wothyhi, and I have some horna 
of it from Teyma."~" Wouldst thou see the wothyhi ? we have 
one of them here, and will show it thee." Finally he acai, 
" Uost tbou ' drink ' smoke ? " The use of tobacco, not yet seen 
in the Nejd streets but tolerated within doors, is they think 
unbecoming in persons of more than the common people's dig- 
nity and religion. Mohammed himself and Hamud his cousin 
were formerly honest brothers of the galUAn ; but come up 
to estimation, they had forsaken their solace of the aromatic 
Hameydy, The Emir said further, " So you are Meslhy ? " 
— that was a generous word! he would not call me by 
the reproachful name of Nasrany; also the Emir, they say, 
"has a Christian woman among his wives." — Christians of the 
Arabic tongue in the great border lands name themselves 
MesikiyUn. 

Ue bode Nasr read in a great historical book which lay npon 
a shelf, bound in red {Akli^dnir-'d-DHaX wa atkdru-'l-Uwwal), 
what was written therein of the prophet Isa ibn Miriam; — and 
the secretary read it aloud. The Mohammedan author tells us 
of the person, the colour, the human lineaments of Jesus, 
"son of the virgin ; " and the manner of his prophetic life, 
how he walked with his disciples in the land of Israel, and that 
hie wont was to rest in the place where the sun went down 
upon him. The Emir listened sternly to this tale, and im- 
patiently. — " And well, well ! but what could move thee (he 
said) to take such a journey?" I responded suddenly, " £1- 
eliivt ! the liberal sciences ; " but the sense of this plural is, in 
Kejd and in the Beduin talk, tidings. The Ruler answered 
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hastily, " And is it for this thoa art come hither ! " It was 
difficult to show him what I intended by the sciences, for they 
have no experience of ways so seqaestered from the common 
mouth-labonrs of mankind. He said then, " And this language, 
didat thou learn it among the Bedaw, readest thon Arahy f — 
He bade Nasr bring the book, and pnt it is Khaltl's hands. 
Mohammed rose himself from hia place, [he is said to be very 
well read in the Arabic letters, and a gentle poet though, in the 
dispatch of present affaire of state, he ia too busy-headed to be 
longer a prentice in unprofitable learuing] — and with the im- 
patient half-childish curiosity of the Arabians the Emir Ibn 
Rashtd himself came over and sat down beside me. — " Where 
shall I read ? " — " Beg^ anywhere at a chapter, — there ! and 
he pointed with his finger. So I read the place, ' The kivg (such 
an one) slew all his breih/}-en and kindred. It was Sheytdn that 
I had lighted upon such a bloody text ; the Emir was visibly 
moved ! and, with the quick feeling of the Arabs, he knew that 
I regarded him as a murderous man. "Not there 1 he said 
hastily, but read here ! — out of this chapter above " (beating 
the place with hia finger); so I read again some passage. 
Emir : " Ha, well ! I see thou canst read a little," bo rising he 
went again to his place. Afterward he said, " And whither 
wouldst thon go now ? " — " To Bagdad." — " Veiy well, we will 
send thee to Bagdad," and with this word the Emir rose and 
those about him to go forth into his palm grounds, where he 
would ahow me tbe ' wild kine,' 

Nasr then came with a letter-envelope in his hand, and 
aaked me to read the superscription. " Well, I said, this is not 
Arabic ! " — " Ay, and therefore we wish thee to read it." — 
"Prom whom had ye this letter?" — "Prom a Naariny, who 
came from the Haur&n hither, and this we took from kim." 
Upon the seal I found in Greek letters Fatriarckaie of Damascus, 
and the legend about it was in Latin, Go ye into all Vie world 
and preach this gospel to every creature. They were stooping to 
put on their sandals, and awaited a moment to hear my response ; 

and when I recited aloud the sense Ukhruju/l kvil tl-dlam 

the venerable eheykh said piously to the Emir : " Mohammed, 
hearest thou this ? — and they be tbe words of the Messiah ! " 

All they that were in his chamber now followed abroad with 
the Emir ; these being his conrtier fiiende and attendance. 
Besides the old aheyli, the captain of the guard, and Naar, 
there was not any man of a good countenance amongst them. 
They of the palace and the Prince's men wear the city gown, 
hot go ungirded. Mohammed the Emir appeared to me, when 
we came into tbe light, like a somewhat nndergrown and hard- 
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faronred Bedawy of the poorer sort; but he walked lofcily and 
with somewhat anqniet glancing looks. At the irrigation well, 
nigh his castle walls, he paused, and showing me with his band 
the shrill nmning wheel-work, he asked enddenly, " Had I seen 
such gear? " — " How many fatiomB have ye here?" — "Fifteen." 
He said trnly his princely word, though I thought it was not so, 
—for what conld it profit them to draw npon the land from so 
great depths? I walked on with Mohammed and the old 
sheykh, till we came to his plantation, enclosed in the castle 
wall ; it seemed to me not well maintained. The Emir stayed 
at a castor-oil plant (there was not another in H&yil) to ask 
"What is that?" He questioned me, between impatient 
authority and the nntangbt curiosity of Arabians, of his plants 
and trees, — palms and lemons, and the thick-rinded citron ; then 
he showed me a seedling of the excellent pot-herb Idmiya and 
thyme, and single roots of other herbs and salads. All sach 
green things they eat not ! so unlike is the diet of Nejd Arabia 
to the tiommoD use in the Arabic border conntries. 

Gazelles were running in the further walled grounds; the 
Emir stood and pointed with his finger, "There (he said) is 
the wothyhi ! " This was a male of a year and a half, no bigger 
than a great white goat ; he lay sick under a fig-tree. £mir : — 
" But look yonder, where is a better, and that is the cow." — 
" Stand back for fear of her horns ! the courtiers said aboat me, 
do not approach her." One went out with a bunch of date 
twigs to the perilous beast, and stroked her ; her horns were 
like sharp rods, set npright, the length I suppose of twenty- 
seven inches. I saw her, about five yards ofi*, less than a small 
ass ', the hide was aeh-colonred going over to a clear yellow, 
there was a slight rising near the root of her neck, and no hump, 
her smooth long tail ended in a bunch. She might indeed be 
s^ " to resemble a little cow " ; but very finely moulded was 
this creature of the waterless wilderness, to that fiery alacrity of 
theit wild limbs. " Uktuh-ha ! write, that ia portray, her ! " 
exclaimed the Emir. As we returned, he chatted with me 
pleasantly ; at last he said " Where are thy sandals ? " — " Little 
wonder if you see me unshod and my clothing rent, it is a year 
since I am with Uie Beduw in the khfila." — " And though he go 
without soles (answered the kind old sheykh), it is not amiss, 
(or thus went even the prophets of Ullah," — This venerable man 
was, I heard, the Emir's mother's brother : he showed me that 
mild and benevolent countenance, which the Arabs bear for those 
to whom they wish a good adventure. 

The Emir in his spirituous humour, and haughty familiar 
mantt^fs, was much like a great sheykh of the Aarab. In him 
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is the mark of a former contraiy fortane, with some eign 
perhaps of a natural baseneaa of mind ; Mohammed was now 
" fully forty years old", but he looked lesa. We came again 
into the KaBr yard, where the wood ia stored, and there are 
two-leaved drooping gates npon the M6shab ; here is the farther 
end of that gallery nnder the castle, by which we had entered. 
The passage is closed by an iron-plated door; the plates (in 
their indigence of the arts) are the shield-Uke iron pans 
(tanner) npon which the town honsewives bake their girdle- 
bread. — ^Bnt see thejnst retribntion of tyrants! they fear roost 
that make all men afraid. Where ia — ^the sweetest of human 
things — their repose? for that which they hare gotten from 
many by their power, they know by the many to he reqnired 
of them again! There the Emir ^smissed the Naar&ny, with 
a friendly gesture, and hade one accompany me to my beyt or 
lodging. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

When this day'a ann was setting, Mufarrij called me to the 
Motlitf gallery, where a sapper-diah was set before me of 
mutton and temmn. When I came again into the coffee-hall, 
as the cup went ronnd, there began to be qnestioning among 
the Bednin gnests and those of the castle service, of my 
religion. I retamed early to my beyt, and then I was called 
away by hia servants to see one, whom they named " The Great 
Sheykh". — ' Who wae,Iasked,thatgreatsheykh?' they answered 
" El-Emir ! " So they brongbt me to a d&r, which was nearly 
next by, and this is named ^bwat Abeyd. Theyknocked and 
a Qalla slave opened the door. We passed in by a short entry, 
which smelled cbeerfnlly of rose-water, to that which seemed 
to my eyes, fnll of the desert, a goodly hall-chamber. The 
Oriental rooms are enclosares of the air, wlthont moveables, 
and their only ornaments are the carpets for sitting-places, 
here laid tipon the three sides of the apper end, with pillowed 
places for " the Emir " and his next kinsman, AJl was clay, the 
floor b beaten clay, the clay walls I saw were colonred in ochre ; 
the sitters were principal persons of the town, a Bednin sheykb 
or two, and men of the princely service ; and bright seemed the 
civil clothing of these fortunate Arabs. — They bad said ' The 
Emir ' ! and in the chief place I saw a great noble figure half 
lying along upon his elbow! — but had I not seen the Prince 
Ibn Bashtd himself this morning? If the common sort of 
Arabs may see a stranger bewildered among them, it is mnch 
to their knavish pleasure. 

This personage was Ha-mAd, heir, although not the eldest 
son, of his father Abeyd ; for Fdhd, the elder, was khibel, of a 
troubled understanding, but otherwise of a good and upright 
behaviour ; the poor gentleman was always much my friend. — 
The princely HamM has bound his soul by oath to his cousin 
the Emir, to live and to die with him ; their fathers were brethren 
and, as none remain of i^e of the Prince's house, Haml^d ibn 
Boehtd is nest after Mobamnied in authority, ia his depnty at 
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home, fights by his side in the field, and he bears the style of 
Emir. Hamlld ia the Holer's companion in all daily service 
and counsel. — The son of Abeyd made me a pleasant connten- 
ance, and bade me be seated at hia right hand ; and when he 
saw I was very weary, he bade me stretch the legs ont easily, 
and sit without any ceremony. 

Hamdd spoke friendly to the Nasrany Btranger ; I saw he 
was of goodly great stature, with painted eyes, hair shed [as we 
use to see in the images of Christ] and hanging down from the 
midst in tresses, and with little beard. His is a pleasant man- 
like conntenance, he dissembles cheerfully a slight crick in the 
neck, and turns it to a grace, he seems to lean forward. In 
our talk he enquired of those marvellous things of the Nasira, 
the telegrapb, 'and glass, was made of what? also they had 
heard to be in our Christian countries a palace of crystal ; and 
Baria (Paris) a city bailded all of crystal ; also what thing was 
rock oil,' of which there stood a lamp burning on a stool before 
them : it is now used in the principal houses of Hayil, and 
they have a saying that the oi) is made from human urine. 
He wondered when t told them it is drawn from wells in 
the New World ; he had heard of that JMnya d-jedtda, and 
enquired to which quarter it lay, and beyond what seas. He 
asked me of my medicines, and then he said, " Lean towards 
me, I would enquire a tlung of thee." Hamfid whispered, 
nnder the wing of his perfumed kerchief, " Hast thou no medi- 
cine, that may enable a man ? " I answered immediately, 
" No, by thy life." — " No, by my life ! " he repeated, turning 
again, and smiled over to the audience, and laughed cheerfully, 
"ha ! ha '. " — for some crabbed soul might misdeem that he had 
whispered of poison. Also that common oath of the desert, 
" By thy life,' is blamed among these half-Wah&bies. Ham&d 
said, with the same smiling demeanour, " Seest thou here those 
, two horsemen which met with thee upon the road ? " — " I 
cannot tell, for I was most weary." — "Ay, he said with the 
Arabian humanity, thou wast very weary ; ask him ! " HamUd 
showed me with his finger a personage, one of the saffron- 
beards of H&yil, who sat leaning upon cushions, in the pUce 
next by him, as next in dignity to himself. This was a dull- 
witted man, Sleymitn, and bis cousin. I asked him, " Was it 
thou?" but he, only smiling, answered nothing. EaviM: 
" Look well ! were they like us? be we not the two horsemen ? 
— It was a match, Khaltl, to tiy which were the better breathed 
of our two mares ; how seest thou ? the horses of the Engleys 
are better, or our Nejd horses ? " — Hamfkd now rising to go to 
rest (his house is in another part), we all rose with him. In 
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that house — it stands by the public birket which is fed from 
the irrigation of this kahwa palm-yard — are hie children, a wife 
and her mother, and hie younger brothers ; bat, ae a prince of 
the blood, he has a lodging for himself (where be sleeps) within 
the castle building, ^e H&yil Princes are clad as the nomads, 
bnt fresh and cleanly and in the best stuffs ; their long wide 
tunic is, here in the town, washed white as a surplice, and upon 
their shoulders is the Aarab mantle of finer Bagdad woollen, or 
of the black cloth of Europe. They wear the haggu upon their 
bodies, as in all nomad Arabia, 

I was but ill-housed in my narrow, dark, and unswept cell : — 
they told me, a TahUdy also, at his first coming, had lodged 
there before me 1 This was a Bagdad Jew, now a prosperous 
Moslem dwelling at E&yil and married, and contmually in- 
creasing with the benediction of the son-in-law of Laban ; the 
man had a good honse in the town, and a shop in the sAk, 
where he sold clothing and dates and coffee to the nomads : his 
Hfiyil wife had borne him two children. The gaping people 
cried npon me, " Confess thou likewise, Khaltl, ' There is one 
Clod, and His apostle is Mohammed,' and thine shall be an 
equal fortune, which the Emir himself will provide." From the 
morrow's light there was a gathering of sick and idle towns- 
men to the Nasr^y's door, where they sat out long hours 
bibble-babbling, and left me no moment of repose. They asked 
for medicines, promising, ' If they found them good remedies 
they would pay me, but not now.' When I answered they 
might pay me the first cost for the drugs, this discouraged 
them; and nothing can be devised to content their knavish 
meaning. I said at length, " None of yon come here to chafTer 
with me, tor I will not hear you," aud putting my door to upon 
them, I went out. As I sat at my threshold in the cool of the 
afternoon, Hamtid went by with his friends ; he stayed to greet 
me, and bade me come to supper, and showed me his sword, 
which he carries loosely in his hand with the baldric, like the 
nomads, saying, " What thinkest thou of it ? " — they sappose 
that every son of the Nasfira should be schooled in metal-craft. 
As I drew his large and heavy blade out of the scabbard — the 
Bteel was not Damascened — Hamfld added, " It ia Engleys " 
(of the best Christian countries' work) : he had this sabre from 
Ibn SaAd, and " paid for it one thousand reals ". " It seems 
to be excellent,' I said to him, and he repeated the words 
smiling in their manner, " It is excellent. The sword is 
valued by the Arabians as the surest weapon ; they all covet to 
have swords of tiie finest temper. 

At sunset came a slave from Abeyd's coffee-hall to lead 
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me to sapper. Hatnud Bnpa there when be is not c&lled to eat 
with the Emir; his elder eon Mdjid, and the boy's tntpr, eat 
with bim; and after them, the same disb is set before the 
men of hia honsehold. His simple diet is of great nourish- 
ment, boiled mutton npon a mess of temmn, with bntter, 
seasoned with onions, and a kind of cany. When the slave 
has poured water npon our hands, from a metal ewer, over a 
laver, we sit down sqaare-legged abont the great brazen tinned 
dish upon the carpet floor. " Mudd yidak. Beach forth thine 
hand " is the Arab's bidding, and with "Bismillak, In the name 
of God," they begin to eat with their fingers. They sit at meat 
not aboYe eight or ten minutes, when they are fully satisfied ; 
the slave now proffers the bowl, and they drink a little water ; 
80 rising they say " M-hamd'Jllah, The Lord be praised," and 
TO apart to rinse tbo inoath, and wash their hands : — ^the slave 
lad brought as grated soap. 80 they return to their places 
refreshed, and the cheerful cup is served round ; but the coflTee- 
serrer — for the fear of princes — tasted before HamAd. There 
is no banqueting among tbem. Arabians would not be able to 
believe, that the food-creatures of the three inhabited elements 
(in some happier lands) may hardly sustain an human entrail ; 
and men's sitting to drink away their understanding must seem 
to them a very horrible heathenish living. Here are no in- 
ordinate expenses o£ the palace, no homicide largesses to 
smooth favourites of the spoil of the lean people. Boon after 
the sunrising, the Shammar princes breakfasted of girdle-bread 
and bntter with a draught of milk ; at noon a dish of dates 
is set before them ; at sunset they sup as we have now seen : 
Prince and people, they are all alike soberly dieted. The 
devil is not in their dbh ; all the riot and wantonness of their 
human nature lies in the Mohammedan luxury of hareem. — I 
remember to have heard, from some who knew bim, of the diet 
of the late Saltan of Islam, Abd el-Az!z, otherwise reproached 
for his insatiable luxury. Only one dish — which his mother 
had tasted and sealed — was set before bim, and that was the 
Turks' every-day pilaw (which they say came in with Tamei> 
lane) of boiled rice and mutton; he abstained (for a cause 
which may be divined) from coffee and tobacco, I heard 
Hamtld say be had killed the sheep in my honour ; but com- 
monly bis supper mutton is bought in the suk. 

An hour or two after, when the voice of the mu4tthiu is 
heard in the night calling to the last prayer, Hamdd .never 
fails to rise with the company. A slave precedes him with 
a fiaming palm leaf-branch; and they go out to pray in the 
mosque, which is upon the further oart of the M6shab, ran^g 
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with the guest-chambers, but separated by a small thorough- 
fare from them. — Princes of men, they are bond-Eervanta to a 
doting religion ! 

When Hamud returns, a little sajjcydy or kneeling-carpet 
reserved only to this use is unrolled by the slave in waiting 
before him ; and the princely man falling npon hie knees 
towards Mecca says on to great length more his formal devo- 
tion. One evening I asked hira, ' But had he not already said 
his prayers in the me^id P ' — " Those, Hamdd answered, which 
we say in the mesjid are a man's legal prayers, and these are of 
the tradition, sunna." The sitters in the coSee-hall did not 
stint their chatting, whilst Hamud prayed, — there prayed no 
man with faim. The rest were not princes, why shonid they 
take upon them this superfluous religion ! and the higher is a 
Moslem's estate, by so much the more be must show himself 
devoted and as it were deserving of God's benefits. Hamud 
never fails at the mosque in the hours ; and in all the rest, with 
the cheerful air of a strong man, he carries bis own great for- 
tune, and puts by the tediousness of the world. He might be 
a little less o£ age than the Emir ; in his manly large stature 
he nearly resembles, they say, the warlike poet his father: 
Hamud and the Emir Mohammed are not novices in the gentle 
skill, inherited from their fathers in this princely family ; — their 
new making is extolled by the common voice above the old. 

The Prince Mohammed goes but once, at el-assr, to prayers 
in the great mesjid ; he prays in an oratory within the castle, 
or standing formally in his own chamber. And else so many 
times to issue from the palace to their public devotion, were 
a tediousness to himself and to his servitors, and to the towns- 
people, for all fear when they see him, since he bears the 
tyrant's sword. And Mohammed fears! — the sword which 
has entered this princely house ' shall never depart from them 
— so theAarab muse — until they be destroyed.' He cut down 
all the high heads of his kindred about him, leaving only 
Hamdd; the younger sort are growing to age; and Mohammed 
must see many dreams of dread, and for all bis strong security, 
is ever looking for the retribution of mankind. Shonid he 
tmst himself to pass the M&hab oftentimes daily at certain 
hours? — but many have miscarried thus. Both HamAd and 
the Emir Mohammed affect popular manners ; Hamud with 
an easy frankness, and that smiling countenance which seems 
not too far distant from the speech of the common people ; 
Mohammed with some softening, where be may securely, of his 
princely asperity, and sowing his pleasant word between ; he 
is a man very subtle witted, and of an acrid understanding. 
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Mohammed as be comee abroad casts bis nnqniet eyes like a 
falcon ; he walks, with somewhat the stmt of a stage-player, 
in advance of his chamber-followers, and men-at-arms. When 
Hamad is with him, the Piinces walk before the rout. The 
townspeople (however this be deemed impossible) say 'they 
love Mm and /ear him : ' — they praise the prince nnder whose 
Bafficient hand they fare the better, and live secDrely, and 
see all prosper about them ; but they dread the sharpness, so 
much fleshed already, of the Huler's sword. 

The evening after Mohammed sent for me to his apartment : 
the clay walls are stained with ochre. When I said to the 
Emir, I was an Englishman, this he had not understood before ! 
he was now pleasant and easy. There sat with him a great 
swarthy man, Salih, (I heard he was of the nomads,) who 
watched me with fanatical and cruel eyes, saying at length in a 
fierce sinister voice, " Lookest thou to eee thy land again ? " — 
" All things, I answered, are in the power of UUah." — "Nay, 
nay, S41ih t exclaimed the Emir, and Khalil has said very well, 
that all things are in the hand of Ullah." Mohammed then 
asked me nearly UamQd's qnestions. " The telegraph is what ? 
and we have seen it (at Bagdad in time of his old conductorehip 
of the ' Persian ' pilgrims) : but canst thou not make known to 
ns the working, which is wonderful? " — " It is a trepidation — 
therewith we may make certun signs — engendered in the 
corrosion of metals, by strong medicines like vinegar." £mir : 
" Then it is an operation of medicine, canst thoa not declare 
it ? " — " If we may suppose a man laid head and heels between 
Hayil and Stambul, of such stature that he touched them both ; 
if one bamed his feet at Hfiyil, should he not feel it at the 
instant in his head, which is at Stambul ? " — "And glass is 
what ? " He asked also of petroleum ; and of the New Con- 
tinent, where it lay, and whether within ' the Ocean '. He 
listened coldly to my tale of the finding of the New Land over 
the greatseas, and enquired, " Were no people dwelling in the 
country when it was discovered ? " At length he asked me, 
' How did I see H&yil ? and the market street, was it well ? but 
ah, (he answered himself) it is a mlk Aarab ! ' little in comparison 
with the chief cities of the world. He asked ' Had I beard of 
J, Shammar in my own country ? ' The mler was pleased to 
understand that the Nasara were not gaping after his desert 
provinces ; but it displeased the vain-glory of the man that 
of all this troublous tide of hnman thmgs nnder bis govern- 
ance, nearly no rumonr was come to our ears in a distant 
land. Hamtid asked of me, another while, the like question. 
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and added, "What! have ye Dever heard of Ibn Saud the 
Wah&by ! " When I bad sat two honrs, aud it might be 
ten o'clock, the Emir said to the captain of the guard, who is 
groom of his chamber, " It is time to shot the doors ; " and I 
departed. 

In the early days of my being in Il&yil, if I walked through 
their s&k, children and the ignorant and poor Bednw flocked 
to me ; and I passed as the cnckoo with his cloud of wondering 
small birds, nntil Bome citizen of more authority delivered me. 
Baying to them, ' Wellab, thns to molest the stranger wonid be 
displeasing to the Emir ! ' Daily some worthy personfl called 
me to coffee and to breakfast ; the most of them sought connsel 
of the baklm for their diseases, few were moved by mere hospi- 
tality, for their conscience bids them show no goodness to an 
adversaiy o£ the saving religion ; bat a Moslem coming to 
H&yi], or even a Frankish stranger easOy bending and assenting 
to them, might find the Shammar townspeople hospitable, and 
they are accounted sach. 

And first I was called to one Ghrdnim, the Prince's jeweller, 
and his brother Ghnmei/m. They were rich men, of the smiths' 
caste, formerly of Janf, where are some of the best s&nies, for 
their work in metal, wood, and stone, in nomad Arabia. 
Abeyd at the taking of the place foand these men the best of 
their craft, and he brought them perforce to Hayil. They are 
continually busied to labour for the princes, in the making and 
embellishing of sword-hilts with silver and gold wire, and the 
inlaying of gun-stocks with glittering scales of the same. All 
the best sword-blades and matchlocks, taken (from the Beduw) 
in Ibn Bashtd'a forays, are sent to them to be remounted, and 
are then laid up in the castle armoury. Of these some very 
good Perman and Indian blades are pnt in the hands of the 
Emir's men-at-arms. In bis youth, Ghr&nim bad wandered in 
his metal trade about the Hanr4n, and now he asked me of the 
sheykhs of the Drnsee, such and such whom he had known, 
were they yet alive. The man was fanatical, his understanding 
was in hia hands, and his meditations were not always of the 
wise in the world : eo daily meeting me, Ghrfinim said berore 
other words, " Ehalfl, I am thine enemy ! " and in the end he 
would proffer his friendly counsels. — He had made this new 
clay house and adorned it with all hia smith's art. Upon the 
earthen walls, stained with ochre, were devices of birds and 
flowers, and koran versets in white daubing of jiss, — which is 
found everywhere in the desert sand : the most houses at 
H&yi] are very well built, though the matter be rude. He had 
built a double wall with a casement in each, to let the light 
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pass, and not the weather. I saw no sooty smith's forve 
within, but Qhranim was sitting freshly clad at bis laboar, m 
his best chamber ; his floor was spread with fine matting, and 
the sitting places were Bagdad carpets. His brother Ghrnneym 
called away the hakim to bis own hoose to breakfast : he was 
hindered in his craft by sickness, and the Emir ofttimea 
threatened to forsake him. His son showed me an army 
rifle [from India] whereupon I found the Tower mark ; the sights 
— they not understanding their use ! — had been taken away. 

The Jew-Moslem — he had receiyed the name Abdullah, " the 
Lord's servitor," and the neophyte surname d-Modemanny — 
came to bid me to coffee. His companion asked me, ' Did my 
nation love the Yohfld?' "We enquire not, I answered, of 
men's religions, so they be good subjects." We came to the 
Jew's gate, and entered his house ; the walls within were 
pleasantly stained with ochre, and over-written with white 
flowerets and religions versets, in daubing of gypsnm. I read : 
"There is no power but of God;" and in the apostate'e 
entry, instead of Moses' words, was scored up in great letters 
the Mohammedan testimony, " There is none other god than 
(very) God, and Mohammed is the apostle of (very) God." 
Abdnllah was a welUgrown man of Bagdad with the pleasant 
elated countenance of the Moslemtn, save for that mark (with 
peace be it spoken) which God has set npon the Hebrew linea- 
ments. Whilst hia companion was absent a moment, he asked 
me under his breath " Had I with me any — " (I could not bear 
what). — " What sayest thou ? " " Brandt, yon do not know 
this (English Persian Gulf word) — brandi ? " His fellow enter- 
ing, it might be hie wife's brother, Abdullah said now in a lend 
voice, ' Would I become a Moslem, his house should be mine 
along with him.' He had whispered besides a word in my ear 
— " I have a thing to say to thee, but not at this time." It 
was seven years since this Bagdad Jew arrived at Hayil. After 
the days of hospitality he went to Abeyd saying, he would make 
profession of the religion of Islam ' upon his hand ' ; — and 
Abeyd accepted the Jew's words upon his formal hand full of 
old bloodshed and violence. The princely family had endowed 
the Moslemanny at his conversion with " a thousand reals ", 
and the Emir licensed him to live at H4yil, where buying and 
Belling, — and Abdullah knew the old art, — he was now a 
thriving tradesman. I had heard of him at Teyma, and that 
' he read in such books as those they saw me have ' : yet I 
found him a man without instrnction, — doubtless be read 
Hebrew, yet now be denied it. 

A merchant in the town, Jdr XJUak, brought me a great 
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foreign folio. It was a tome printed at AmBterdam in the last 
century, in Hebrew letters! bo I said to him, "Carry it to 
Abdallofa, this is the Jews' langnage." — " Abdullah tells me he 
knows it not." — This book was bronght hither years before 
from the salvage of a Bagdad caravan, that had perished of 
thirst in the way to Syria. Their daltt, " because Ullah had 
troubled his mind," led them astray in the wilderness ; the 
caravaners could not find the wells, and only few that had more 
strength saved themselves, riding at adventure and happily 
lighting npon Beduins. The nomads fetched away what they 
would of the fallen-down camel-loads, ' for a month and more.' 
There were certain books found amongst them, a few only of 
such unprofitable wares had been brought in to Hajil. 

It was boasted to me that the cTew-bom Abdullah wae mc^t 
happy here ; ' many letters had been sent to him by his parents, 
with the largest proffers if he would return, but he always 
refused to receive them.' lie had forsaken the Law and the 
Promises ;— bnt a man who is moved by the affections of human 
nature, may not so lightly pass from all that in which he has 
been cherished and bred up in the world ! 

Jar Ullah invited me to his spacious house, which stands in 
the upper street near the Gofar gate : he was a principal corn- 
merchant. One iWfsr, a fanatical Harb Beduwy of the rajajil, 
meeting with us in the way, and Aneyhar coming by then, w© 
were all bidden in together : our worthy host, otherwise a little 
fanatical, made us an excellent breakfast. Aneybar was a 
Mdha^iJf, a home-bom Galia in Abdullah ibn Ra^td's house- 
hold, and therefore to be accounted slave-brother of Telal, 
Metaab and Mohammed : also his name is of the lord's hoase, 
Ibn Bashid. This libertine was a principal personage in 
Hayil, in affairs of state-trust under the Emirs since Tel&l's 
time. The man was of a lively clear understanding, and 
courtly manners, yet in his breast was the timid soul-not-his- 
own of a slave : bred in this land, he had that suddenness 
of speech and the suspicious-mindedness of the Arabians. — 
When I came again to Uayil Aneybar had the disposing of my 
life ; — it was a fair chance, to-day, that I broke bread with him ! 

Kamild bade me again to supper, and as I was washing, 
" How white (said one) is his skin ! " HamAd answered in a 
whisper, "It is the leprosy," — " Praised be God, I exclaimed, 
there are no lepers in my land." — " Eigh ! said Hamud (a 
little out of countenance, because I overheard his words), is 
it so ? eigh ! eigh ! (for he found nothing better to say, and 
he added after me) the Lord be praised." Another said, 
"Wellah in Bagdad I have seen a maiden thus white, with 
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yellow hair, that yoa migbt say she were Kbalil's daughter." — 
" But tell me (said the son of Abeyd), do the better sort in yonr 
coontry never bny the Gircaes women? — or how is it amoog 
yon to be the son of a boaght-woman, and even of a bond- 
woman, I say is it not-convenient in yonr eyes ? " — When it 
seemed the barbaric man would have me to be, for that qq- 
common whiteness, the son of a Circass bond-woman, I re- 
sponded with some warmth, "To bny hnman Sesh is not so 
much as named in my conntry; as for all who deal in slaves we 
are appointed by God to their nndoing. We hant the cnraed 
slave-sail upon all seas, as yon hnnt the hyena." Hamfld was 
a little troubled, because I showed him some flaws in their 
manners, some heathenish shadows in his religion where there 
was no spot in onrs, and had vannted our naval hostility, 
(whereby they all have damage in their parses, to the ends 
of the Mohammedan world). — "And Khalil, the Nas&ra eat 
swine's flesh ? " — " Ay billah, and that is not much nnlike 
the meat of the wamr which ye eat, or of the porcupine. 
Do not the Beduw eat wolves and the hyena, the fox, the 
thi5b, and the spring-rat? — owls, kites, the carrion eagle? but 
I would taste of none such." HamQd answered, with his 
easy hnmanity, " My meaning was not to say, Khalil, that for 
any filth or Bickliness of the meat we abstain from swine's 
flesh, but because the N6by has bidden us ; " and turning to 
Sleym&n,hesaid, "IrememDer^Mit^/aA, he that came to H&yil 
in Tel&l's time, and cured Bunder, told my father that the 
swine's flesh is very good meat." — "And what (asked that 
heavy head, now fluding the tongue to ntter his scurvy soul) is 
the wedlock of the Nas&ra ? as the horse covers the mare it is 
said pn all Nejd] the NasSra be engendered, — wellah like the 
hounds ! " 

And though they eat no profane flesh, yet some at H&yil 
drink the blood of the grape, md el-enah, the Juice fer- 
mented of the fruit of the few vines of their orchards, here 
ripened in the midsummer season. M&jid told me, that it 
is prepared in his father's household ; the boy asked me if I 
had none such, and that was by likelihood his father's request. 
The Moslemln, in their religious luxury, extremely covet the 
forbidden drink, imagining it should enable them with their 



When coffee was served at Hamfid's, I always sat wonder- 
ing that to me only the cup was not poured ; this evening, 
as the servitor passed by with the pot and the cups, 
I made him a sign, and be immediately poured for me. 
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Another dav Majid, wbo sat next me, exclaimed, "Drinkebt 
thoa no kanwa, Khalil F " As I answered, " Be Bare I drink 
it," tbe cnp was ponred ont to me, — Hamfid looked op 
towards ns, as if he wonld have said sometbiDg. I conld 
suppose it had been a friendly charge of his, to make me 
the more easy. In the Mohammedan conntrieB a man's secret 
death is often in tbe fenjeyn kabwa. The Emir where he 
enters a house is not served with coffee, nor is coffee served 
to any in tbe Prince's apartment, but the Prince called for a cnp 
when be desired it; such horrible apprehenBiooB are in their 
daily lives ! 

Among the evening sitters visiting Hamfld in the Eabvrat 
Abeyd was a personage whom tbey named as a nobleman, and 
yet he was bnt a rich foreign merchant, Scyyid MahmUd, the 
chief of the Meshdhada or tradesmen of MSsbed, some thirty- 
five families, who are established in H&yil ; the bazaar merchan- 
dise (wares of Mesopotamia) is mostly in their bands ; Mashed 
(place of the martyrdom of) Aly is at the ruins of KH/a, they 
are Moslems of the Persian sect in religion. 

These nograciotis schismatics are tolerated and misliked in 
Ibn Raehld's town, howbeit th&s are formal worshippers with 
the people in the common mesjid. They are much bated by 
the fanatical Bednins, so I have heard them say, " Nothing, 
bllloh, is more n6jis than the accursed Mesb&hada," Men of 
the civil North, they have itching ears for political tidings, and 
when they saw the Engleysy pass, some of them have called me 
into their shops to enquire news of the war, — as if dwelling this 
great while in the deserts I had any new thing to relate \ — for 
of the Tnrkisb Sult&o's " victories " they believed nothing ! The 
(Bednin-like) princes in H&yil have learned some things of them 
of the States of the world, and Hamfld said to me very soberly : 
" What is your opinion, may the Dowlat of the SQlt&Q continue 
much longer?" — "lMtahAlem(Qod knoweth)," — "Ay! ay! but 
tell us, what is that your countrymen think ? " — " The Sliltftn is 
become very weak." — Hamdd was not sorry (they love not the 
Turk), and he asked me if I had been in eUHind ; — the Prince 
every year sends bis sale-horses thither, and the Indian govern- 
ment they hear to be of the Engleys. Hamfid had a lettered 
man in his household, M&jid's tutor, one formed by nature to 
liberal studies. Tbe tutor asked me tidings of the several 
Nasftra nations whose names he bad heard, and more especially 
of Fransa and Brfissia, and el-Nemm, that is tbe Austrian 
empire. "All this, I stud, yon might read excellently set 
ont in a book I have of gec^raphy, written in Arabic by 
one of ns long resident in es-Sbam, it is in my diamber.'' 
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— " Go Ehalil, and bring it to me," said Harndd, sad he 
sent one of his service to light before me, with a flaming palm- 
branch. 

"How! (said Hamdd, when we came E^ain,) your people 
learn Arabic ! " I opened my volame at the cbapber, Feninsula 
of the Aarai. Ham^d himself turned the leaves, and found the 
sweet Terses, " Oh ! hail to thee, beloved Nejd, the whole world 
to me is not as the air of Nejd, the Lord prosper Nejd ; " and 
with a smile of happiness and half a sigh, the patriot, a kass&d 
himself, gave up the book to his man of letters, and added, 
wondering, "Howls this? — are the Nasara then aA/a(A(i6, polite 
nations ! and is there any such beaiitifal speaking nsed amongst 
them ? heigh ! — Khaltl, are there many who speak thus ? " For 
all this the work was unwelcome among them, being written by 
one withont the saving religion ! I showed the lettered man 
the place where Hfiyil is mentioned, which he read aload, and 
as he closed the book I said I would lend it him, which was 
(coldly) accepted. I put also in their hands the Psalter in 
Arabic of " DaQd Father of Sleym&n," names which they hear 
with a certain reverence, but whose Ht^ they had never seen. 
Even this might not please them ! as coming from the Nas&ra, 
those ' cormptors of the scriptures ' ; and doubtless the title 
savoured to them of ' idolatry ', — d-Miaamir (as it were songs 
to the pipe) ; and they would not read. 

" KhaUl, said HamQd, this is the Sej^id Mabm<ld, and he is 
pleased to hear about medicines ; visit him in his house, and he 
will set before thee a water-pipe," — it is a keyif of foreigners and 
not used in Nejd. Hamitd told me another time he had never 
known any one of the tradesmen in Hfiyil whose principal was 
above a thousand reals ; only the Seyyid Mabmud and other two 
or three wholesale merchants in the town, he said, might have 
a little more. Of the foreign traders, besides those of M6shed, 
was one of Bagdad, and of Medina one other ; — from Egypt and 
Syria no man. HamQd bade me view the Emir's cannon when 
I passed by to theMothlf : — Ifonndthem, then,to be five or six 
small ruinous field-pieces, and upon two were old German in- 
Bcriptions. Such artillery conld be of little service in the best 
hands ; yet their shot might break the clay walling of Nejd towns. 
The Shammar princes had themformerlyfrom theOalf, yetfew 
persons remembered when they had been used in the Prince's 
warfare, save that one cannon was drawn out in the late expedi- 
tion witii Boreyda against Aueyza; but the Emir's servants could 
not handle it. Two shots and no more were fired i^ainst the 
town ; the first flew sky-high, and the second shot drove with 
an hideoDS dint before their feet into the desert soil. 
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— To speak now of the pnblic day at H&yil : it is Dear two 
hoars after sunriBe, when the Emir comes forth publicly to the 
M4sfaab to hold his morning mejlis, which is like the mejlle of 
the nomads. The great sheykh sits openly with the shenkh 
before the people; the Prince's mejlia is likewise the public 
tribunal, he sitting as president and judge amongst them. A 
bench of clay is made all along nnder the Kaer wall of the 
M6sbab, in face of the mesjid, to the tower-gate; in the midst, 
raised as much as a degree and in the same clay-work (where- 
upon in their austere simplicity no carpet is spread), is the 
high settle of the Emir, with a single step beneath, upon 
which sits his clerk or secretary Nasr, at the Prince's feet. 
Mamud's seat (such another clay settle and step, but a little 
lower) ia that made nigh the castle door. A like ranging 
bank and high settle are seen under the opposite mesjid walls, 
where the sheukh sit in the afternoon shadow, holding the 
second mejiis, at el-asar. Upon the aide, in face of the Emir, 
sits always the body, or man of the religious law ; of which 
sort there is more than one at H&yi), who in any difficult process 
may record to the Emir the words, and expound the sense, of 
the koran acriptnre. At either side of the Prince sit sheykhly 
men, and court companions ; the Prince's slaves stand before 
them ; at the sides of the sheukh, upon the long clay bank, sit 
the chiefs of the public service and their companies ; and mingled 
with them all, beginning from the next highest place after 
the Prince, there ait any visiting Beduins after their dignities. 
— You see men aitting aa the bent of a bow before all tbta 
mejiis, in the daat of the Mfishab, the rajajfl, leaning npon their 
swords and scabbards, conmionly to the number of one hundred 
and fifty ; they are the men-at-arms, executors of the terrible 
Emir, and riders in his ghrazzus ; they sit here (before the tyrant) 
in the place of the people in the nomads' mejiia. The mejlts 
at H&yil is thua a daily muster of this mixed body of swords- 
men, many of whom in other hours of the day are civQly 
occupied in the town. Into that armed circuit suitors enter 
with the accused and suppliants, and in a word all who have 
any question (not of state), or appear to answer in public audience 
before the Emir ; and he he-ara their causes, to every one ahortly 
defining justice : and what judgments issue from the Prince's 
mouth are instantly executed. In the month of my being at 
Hdyil might be daily numbered sitting at the mejlia with the 
Emir about four hundred persons. 

The Emir is thus brought nigh to the people, and he ia 
acquainted with the most of their afilaira. Mohammed's judg- 
ment and popular wisdom is the better, that he has some- 
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time himBelf taeted of adrereity. He is a judge with aa 
inda^eat equity, like a slieykli in the Bedniu commonwealths, 
and jnet, with a erode severity : I have never heard anyone 
speak against the Emir's true administration of justice. When 
I asked, if there were no handling of bribes at Hfiyil, by those 
who are nigh the Prince's ear, it was answered, " May." The 
Byzantine cormption cannot enter into the eternal and noble 
simplicity of this people's (airy) life, in the poor nomad coun- 
try ; bnt (we have seen) the art is not unknown to the snbtle- 
headed Shammar princes, who thereby help themselves with 
the neighbour Turkish governments. Some also of Ibn Bashld's 
Aarab, tribesmen of the Medina dlras, have seen the evil 
custom : a tale was told me of one of them who brought a 
bribe to advance his cause at H&yil; and when his matter 
was about to be examined he privily pat ten reals into the 
k&dy's hand. Bnt the kMy rising, with his stick laid load 
upon the guilty Bedain's shoulders until he was weary, and 
then he lea him over to the Prince, sitting in his stall, who gave 
faim many more blows himself, and commanded his slaves to 
beat him. The mejlia is seldom sitting above twenty minotes, 
and oommonly there is little to hear, so that the Prince 
being unwell for some days (his ordinary snSering of head- 
ache and bile), I have seen it intermitted; — and after that 
the causes of seven days were despatched in a morning's 
Bitting! The mejlis rising and dispersing, as the Prince ia 
up, they say Thdr el-Emir ; — and then, what for the fluttering 
of hundreds of gay cotton kerchiefs in the M^shab, we seem 
to see a fall of butterflies. The town Arabians go clean and 
honourably clad ; but the Bednins are ragged and even naked 
Lu their wandering villages. 

The Emir walks commonly from the mejlis, with his com- 
panions of the chamber, to a house of his at the upper end 
of the MSshab, where they drink coffee, and sit awhile : and 
from thenoe he goes witn a small attendance of his rajaitl 
to visit the stud ; there are thirty of the Prince's mares in the 
town, tethered in a ground next the clay castle, and nearly 
in face of the Kahwat Abeyd. After this the Emir dismisses 
his men, saying to them, " Ye may go, eyydl," and re-enters 
the Kasr ; or sometimes with Hamfld and his chamber-friends 
he walks abroad to breathe the air, it may be to his summer 
residence by the mft es-Sflma, or to Abeyd's plantation : or 
he makes but a passage through the stkk to visit someone 
in the town, as Ghrfinim the smith, to see how his orders 
are executed; — and so he returned to the castle, when if 
he have any business with Bednins, or men from his villages, 
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and ineBsenfferfl awtuting him, they will be admiUed to his 
presence. It is a hnaj pensive life to be the raler at H&yil, 
and his witty head was always full of the perplexity of uits 
world's affairs. Theirs is a very subtle Asiatic policy. In 
it is not the clement fallacy of the (Christian) Occident, to 
bnild so mach as a msh npon the natural goodness (fondly 
imi^ined to be) in any man's breast; for it is certain they 
do account most basely of all men, and esteem without re- 
morse every human spirit to be a danghill solitnde by itself. 
Their (feline) prudence is for the time rather than seeing veiy 
far off, and always eavonrs of the impotent suddenness of 
the Arab impatience. He mles as the hawk among buzzards, 
with eyes and claws in a land of ravin, yet in general not 
craelly, for that would weaken him. An Arab stays not in 
long questioning, tedious knots are in peril to be resolved by 
the sword. Sometimes the Prince Ibn Basbtd rides to take 
the air on horseback, npon a white mare, and undeiffrown, as are 
the Nqd horses in their own oonntry, nor very &ir\j shaped. 
I was sitting one after^nnset upon the clay benching at the 
castle-gate when the Prince himself arrived, riding alone: I 
stood np to salnte the Emir and his horse startled, seeing in 
the dusk my large white kerchief. Mohammed rode with 
stirraps, he nrged his mare once, but she not obeying, the witty 
Arab ceded to hia nnreasonable beast ; and lightly dismonnt- 
ing the Emir led in and delivered her to the firstM»ming hand 
of bis castle service. 

Bednin companies arrived every day for their aflkira 
with the Prince, and to every such company or rubba is 
allotted a makhzan, and they are pnblic gnests (commonly 
till the third day) in the town. Besides the tribesmen his 
tribataries, I have seen at H&yil many foreign Bednins as 
Thufftr and Meteyr, that were friendly Aarab without his con- 
federacy and dominion, yet from whom Ibn Eashjd is wont 
to receive some yearly presents. Moreover there arrived 
tribeamen of the free Northern Annezy, and of Northern 
Shammar, and certain migrated Kaht&n now wandering in 
el-Kastm. 

An hoar before the morning's mejlis the common bnuness of 
the day is begun in the oasis. The inhabitants are hnsbandmen, 
tradesmen (mostly strangers) in the sflk, the rajajQ es-aheuM, 
and the not many household slaves. When the sun is risen, 
the husbandmen go ont to labonr. In an hour the sdk is 
opened : the ddldls, ranning brokers of all that is put to sale, 
new or old, whether clothing or arms, cry up and down the 
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street, and spread their wares to all whom they meet, and enter- 
ing the shops AS they go by, with this illiberal noise, they sell 
to the highest bidders ; and thns upon an early day I sold my 
nflga the Ehndyra. I measared their stik, which is between 
the Mfehab and the inner gate towards Gofar, two hundred 
paces ; apon both sides are the shops, small ware-rooms built 
backward, into which the light enters by the doorway, — tfaey 
are in number about one hundred and thirty, all held and hired 
of the Emir. The butchers' market was in a court next without 
the upper gate of the sdk : there excellent mutton was hastUy 
sold for an hour after Bunrise, at leas than two-pence a pound, 
and a small leg cost sixpence, in a time when nine shillings 
waa paid for a live sheep at H&yil, aud for a goat hardly six 
shillmgB. So I have seen Beduins turn back with their small 
cattle, rather than sell them here at so low prices : — ^they would 
drive them down then, nearly three hundred miles more, to 
market at Medina ! where the present value of sheep they heard 
to be as much ^ain aa in the Jebel. The butchers* trade, 
though all the nomads are slaughterers, is not of persons of 
liberal condition in the townships of Nejd. 

Mufarrij towards evening walks again in the MSshab: he 
comes forth at the castle gate, or sends a servant of the kitchen, 
as often as the courses of guests rise, to call in other Beduin 
mbbas to the public supper, which is but a lean dish of boiled 
temmn seconds and barley, anointed with a veiy little samn. 
Mufarrij bids them in hie comely-wise, with due discretion and 
observance of their sheykhJy or common condition, of their 
being here more or less welcome to the Emir, and the alliance 
or enmities of tribesmen. Also I, the Nasr&ny, was daily called 
to supper in the gallery ; and this for two reasons I accepted, 
— I was infirm, so that the labour had been grievous to me if I 
must cook anything for myself, and 1 bad not fuel, and where 
there was no chimney, I should have been suffocated in my 
makhzan by the smoke ; also whilst I ate bread and salt in the 
Mothlf I was, I thought, in less danger of any sudden tyranny 
of the Emir ; but the Mothtf breakfast I forsook, since I might 
have the best dates in the market for a little money. If I had 
been able to dispeud fteely, I had sojourned more agreeably 
at H&yil ; it was now a year since my coming to Arabia, and 
there remained but little in my parse to be husbanded for the 
greatest necessities. 

In the Jebel villages the guest is bidden with : «wm/m, / or 
the like is said when the meat is put before him. This may be 
rather 'sm/m for ism, in V ismi 'llah or bismillafa, "in God's 
name." But when Brst I heard this summ! as & boy of the 
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MotMf set dowa the dish of temmQ before me, I thonght he 
had BAid (id malice) simm, which is ' poison '; and the child wm 
not leBB amazed, when with the enddenness of the Arabe, I 
prajed Ullah to caree his parentage : — in this nnoeitainty 
whether he had said poison, I sapped of their mess ; for if they 
wonld BO deal with me, I thought I might not escape them. 
From sopping, the Bednina resort in their rabbas to the pnldic 
bahwa : after the gaesta' sapper, the rajajil are served in like 
manner by messes, in the court of the Mothtf ; there they eat 
also at noon their lean collation of the date-tribate, in like 
manner as the public gaestB. The sorry dates and com of the 
pnblic kitchen have been received on account of the govern- 
ment-tax of the Emir, from his several hamlets and vBlages ; 
the beet of alt is reserved for the hoaseholds of the sheykfaly 
families. As the public snpper is ended, yon may see many 
poor women, and some children, waiting to enter, with their 
bowls, at the gate of the Easr. These are they to whom the 
Emir has granted an evening ration, of that which is left, for 
themselves, and for other wretched persons. There were daily 
served in the Mothtf to the guests, and the rajajtl, 180 meases 
of barley-bread and temmn of second quality, each might be 
three and a quarter pints ; there was a certain allowance of 
samn. This samn for the public hospitality is taken from the 
Emir's Beduins, so much from every beyt, to be paid at an 
old rate, that is only sometimes seen in the spring, two shillings 
for three pints, which coat now in H4yil a real. A camel or 
smaller beast is killed, and a little flesh meat Ib served to the 
tiret-called guests, once in eight or ten days. When the Prince 
is absent, there come no Beduins to H&yil, and then (I have 
seen) there are no guests. So I have computed may be dis- 
bursed for the yearly expenses of the Prince's gae«t-honse, 
about £1500 sterling. 

— Now in the public kahwa the evening coffee is made and 
served round. As often as I sat with them, the mixed mbbas of 
Beduins observed towards me the tolerant behaviour which is used 
in their tents ; — and here were we not all guests together of the 
Emir ? The princely coSee-hall is open, soon after the dawn 
prayers, to these bibbers of the morning cup ; the door is shut 
again, when all are gone forth about the time of the first mejlis. 
It is opened afresh, and coffee is served again after vespers. To 
every guest the oup is filled twice and a third is offered, when, 
if he wonld not drink, a Bednwy of the Nejd tribes will say 
shortly, with the desert courtesy, Kdramak Ullah, ' the Lord 
requite thee.* The door of the kahwa is shut for the night as 
the coSee-drivelling Beduw are gone forth to the last prayers 
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in the inesjid. After tbat time, the rade two-leaved gatea of 
this (the Prince's) quarter and the market street are shnt, — not 
to be opened sgaia ' for prayer nor for hire ' till the morrow's 
light ; and Bednins arriving late mnat lodge without ; — but the 
rest of H&yil lies open, which is alt tbat bnilt towards Grofar, 
and the mountain Ajja. 

The Emir Mohammed rode out one half-afternoon, with the 
companions of his chamber and attendance, to visit ed-dubbmh, 
his live wealth in the desert. The Nejd prince is a very rich 
cattle-master, so that if yon will believe them he possessea 
" forty thousand " caioela. Hia stud is of ^ood Kejd blood, and 
as Aly el-Ayid told me, (an honest man, and my neighbour, who 
was beforetime in the stud service, — he had conducted horses for 
the former Emirs, to the Pashas of Egypt,) some three hundred 
mares, and an hundred horses, wiUi many foals and fillies. 
After others' telling Ibn Bashld has four hundred free and 
bond soldiery, two hundred mares of the blood, one hundred 
horses : they are herded apart in the deserts ; and he has " an 
hundred bond-servants " (living with their families in booths 
of hair-cloth, as the nomads), to keep them. Another told me 
the Emir's stud is divided in troops of fifty or sixty, all mares 
or all horses together ; the foals and fillies after the weaning are 
herded likewise by themselves. The horse-troops are dispersed in 
the ntldemess, now here, now there, near or far off, — according 
to the yearly springing of the wild herbage. The Emir's horses 
are grazed in nomad wise ; the fore-feet hop-shackled, they are 
dismissed to range from the morning. Barley or other grain 
they taste not : they are led home to the bool^s, and tethered 
at evening, and drink the night's milk of the she-camels, 
their foster mothers. — So that it may seem the West Nejd 
Prince possesses horses and camels to the value of about a 
quarter of a million of ponnds sterling ; and that has been 
gotten in two generations of the spoil of the poor Beduw, 
He has besides great private riches laid up in metal ; but his 
public tazes are carried into the government treasury, hei/t 
d-imil, and bestowed in sacks and in pits. He possesses much 
in land, and not only in H&yil, but he has great plantations 
also at Janf, and in some other. conqnertu oases. — I saw 
Mohammed mount, at the castle gate, upon a tall dromedary, 
bravely caparisoned. In the few days of this his peaceable so- 

C-n in ^e khfila, the Prince is lodged with his company in 
ths like the Bednins. He left Hamfid in H&yil, to hold the 
now small daily mejiis ; — the son of Abeyd sits not then in the 
Prince's settle, but in his own lower seat by the tower. 
Hamfid sent for me in his afternoon leisure ; "Mohammed is 
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gone, he said, and we remain to become friends." He showed 
me now his cheap Gulf watches, of which he wore two upon his 
breaet, and ao does hb son M4|id who has a carious mind in 
Bach newels, — it was aud he conld clean watches! and that 
Hamdd possessed not so few as an hundred, and the Emir many 
more than he. HamAd asked me, if these were not " Engleys ' , 
he wonld say 'of the best Naa4ra work'. He was greedy to 
nnderstand of me if I bronght not many gay things in my deep 
saddle-bags of the fine workmanship of the Nas&ra : he wonld 
give for them, he promised me with a barbaroos emphasis, 
FELUS ! ' silver scales ' or money, which the miserable Arab 
people believe that all men do cherish as the blood of their own 
lives. I fonnd Hamild lying along as the nomads, idle and 
yawning, in the plantation of Abeyd's kahwa, which, as said, 
extends behind the makhzans to his family house in the town 
(that is not indeed one of the best). In this palm-gronnd he 
.has many gazelles, which feed of vetches daily Uttered down to 
them, but they were shy of man's approach : there I saw also 
a b6dan~bnck. This robast wild goat of the monntain wonld 
follow a man and even pureoe him, and come without fear into 
the kahwa. The beast is of greater balk and strength than 
any he-goat, with thick short hair ; his colour purple-ruddy ; or 
nearly as that blushing before the sunset of dark mountains. 

This is a palm-gronnd of Abeyd, planted in the best manner. 
The stems in the harsh and lean soil of H&yil, are set in rows, 
very wide asunder. I spoke with Aly, that half-good fanatical 
neighbour of mine, one who at my first coming had felt in my 
^rdle for gold, he was of Mfigag, but now overseer at H&yil of the 
Prince's husbandry. This palm foster answered, that ' in such 
earth (granite gri^ where the palms have more room they bear 
the better ; the (fivefold) manner which I showed him of setting 
trees could not avail them.' Hamud's large well in this ground 
was of fifteen fathoms, sunk in that hard gritty earth ; uie up- 
right sides, baked in the sun, stand fast without inner building 
or framework. The pit had been dug by the labour of fifteen 
joameymen, each receiving three or four piastres, in twenty 
days, tills is a cost of some £10. Three of the best she-camela 
drew npon the wheels, every one waa worth thirty-five reals. 
The price of camels in Arabia had been nearly doubled of late 
years after the ^eat draughts for Egypt, the Abyssinian wars, 
and for Syria. It surprise! me to hear a Beduwy talk in this 
manner, — " And billah a canse is the lessened value of money " ! 
If rainless years follow rainless years, there comes in the end a 
morrun. It was not many years since such a season, when a 
camel waa sold for a crown by the nomads, and languishing 
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tlielfils, before worth aizti; in their health, for two or thr«e 
reals, (that was to the villi^re in Eaeiin,) eooner than the 
beasts remainiiig apon their hands ahonld perish in the kh&la. 

M&jid, the elder of Hamad's children, was a boy of fifteen 
years, small for his age, of a feminine beauty, the sod (the Bmira 
also match with the nomads) of a Bedain woman. There accom- 
panied him always a dissolute yoang man, one -A.1^ who had 
fonr wives and was attached to Hamdd's service. This lovely 
pair continually invaded me in my beyt, with the infantile 
cnriosity of Arabs, intent to lay their knavish fingers upon any 
foreign thing of the Nas&ra, — and sacb they hoped to find in 
my mnch baggage ; and lighting opon anght M^id and his 
viUanons fellow Aly had it away perforce. — When I considered 
that they might thns come npon my pistol and instmmenta, I 
wrested the things from their iniqnitons fingers, and reminded 
them of the honest example of the nomads, whom they despise. 
M&jid answered me with a childish wantonness: "Bnt thon, 
Khalil, art in onr power, and the Emir can cut off thy head at 
his pleaeare ! " One day ae I heard them at the door, I cast 
the coverlet over my loose things, and sat npon it, bat nothing 
coald be hidden from their impudence, with bethr-ak ! bethr-ak ! 
" by thy leave ; " — it happened that they found me sitting npon 
the koran. " Ha ! said they now with fanatical bitterness, he 
is dtting upon the koran ! " — thia tale was presently carried in 
Mfiijid's mouth to the caatle ; and the elf M&jid returned to tell 
me that the Emir had been mnch displeased. 

M&jid showed himself to be of an affectionate temper, with 
the easy fortnnate disposition of his father, and often childishly 
eznlting, but in his nature too self-loving and tyrannical. He 
wonld strike at the poorer children with his stick as he passed 
by them in the street, and cry " Ullah cnree thy father ! they 
not daring to resent the injury or resist him, — the beat of the 
eyydl a-^ieakk; for thus are called the children of the princely 
honse. For his age he was corrnpt of heart and covetons ; bnt 
they are all brought np by slaves 1 If he ever come to be the 
Prince, I mnse it will be an evil day for H&yil, except, with good 
mind enongh to amend, he grow np to a more hnmane nnder- 
standing. M^id, full of facility and the felicity of the Arabs, 
with a peranadmg smile, affected to treat me always according 
to bis fiither's benevolence, naming me ' his dear friend ' ; and 
yet he felt that I had a cold insight to his ambitions meaning. 
So mnch of the peddling Semite was in him, that he played 
huckster and bargained for my n&ga at the lowest price, imagin* 
ing to have the donble for her (when she wonld be a milch cow 
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with the calf) in the coming spring : this I readily yieldecl, bat 
' nay, said then the young princeling, except I wonld give him 
her hamesa too,' (which was worth a third more). — I have many 
times mnsed what coold be their estimation of hononr ! They 
think they do that well enough in the world which succeeds to 
them ; hnman deeds imitating onr dream of the divine ways are 
beaatifnl words of their poets, and otherwise anknown to these 
Orientals. 

As I walked through their clean and well-bnilt clay town I 
thought it were pleasant to live here, — save for the awe of the 
Ruler and their lives disqnieted to ride in the yearly forays of 
the Emir : yet what discomfort to our eyes is that squalor of 
the desert soil which lies about them ! H&yil for the unlikeli- 
hood of the site is town rather than oasis, or it is, as it were, an 
oasis made g7i/r(fsb, perforce. The circnit, for their plantations 
are not very wide, may be nearly an hour ; the town lies as far 
distant from the Ajja cliffs (^ere named d-M'nif). Their 
town, fenced from tiie wholesome northern air by the bei^ 
Sumrd Hdyii, is very breathless in the long summer months. 
The SumrS, of plutonic basalt, poured forth (it may be seen in 
face of the Mgshed gate) upon the half-bnmed grey-red granite 
of Ajja, ia two members which stand a little beyond the town, 
in a half moon, and the seyl bed of H&yil, which comes they say 
from Gofar, passes out between them. That upon the west is 
lower ; the eastern part rises to a height of five hundred feet, 
upon the crest are cairns ; and there was formerly the look-ont 
station, when H&yil was weaker. 

The higher Samr&, Umm Arkah, is steep, and I hired one 
morning an iiBB,jdkash, for eightpence to ride thither. The 
thick strewed stones upon this berg, are of the same rusty black 
basalt which they call kurri or hurra, heavy and hard as iron, 
and ringing like belNmetal. Samr& in the nomadic speech of 
Nejd is any msty black berg of hard stone in the desert ; and 
in the great plutonic conntry from hence to Mecca the samr&a 
are always basalt. The same, when any bushes grow upon it, 
ia called h&zm, and h&zm is such a vulcanic hill upoB the 
Harras. I saw from the cairns that H&yil is placed at the 
midst in a long plain, which is named SdhiUU d-Khammashieh, 
and lies between the M'ntf of A^a (which may rise in the 
highest above the plain to 1500 feet), and that low broken 
hilly tridn, by which the 6&hilat is bounded along, two leagues 
eastward, toward Selma, J, Milij; and under us north-eastward 
from H&yil is seen d-Khreyma, a great possession of yonng 
palms, — the Emir's; and there are springs, they say, which 
water them ! 
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Some yonng men labonriDg in the fields had seen the 
Naerilny aBcending, and they mounted after ne. In the desert 
below, they said, is hidden much treasure, if a man had wit 
to find it, and they filled my ears with their " Jeid Tommtek / " 
renowned, " forthe riches which lie there buried," in all Nsgd ; 
— Tommleh in the Wady er-Rummah, south of the Abandt 
twin mountains. After this, one among them who was lettered, 
sat down and wrote for me the landmarkf, that we saw in that 
empty wilderaees abont ns. Upon a height to the northward 
they showed me fa&r es-Sdny, ' the smith's grave,' laid ont to 
a length of three fathoms : " Of such statnre was the man ; he 
lired in time of the Beny Hel^l : pursued by the enemies' 
horsemen, he ran before them with his little son upon his 
shoulder, and fell there." All this plain upon the north is 
G(k)isan M'jdly, to the mountain peaks, Tudl Aly, at the 
borders of the Neffld, and to the solitary small mountain 
JUdiyyah, which being less than a journey from H&yil, is often 
named for an asBembling place of the Emir's ghrazzus. There 
LB a village northward of H&yil two miles beyond the SnarS, 
Sweyjly ; and before 8'weyfly is seen a mined village and rnde 
palm planting and corn grounds, Kasr Arbyiyyah. Arbjiyyab 
and & weyfly are old liayil ; this is to say the ancient town was 
built, in much better soil and site, npon the north side of the 
Snmr&. Then he showed me with his band under the M'ntf of 
Ajja the place of the Ria Ag(k)da, which is a gap or strait of 
the mountain giving npon a deep plain-bosom in the midst of 
Ajja, and large bo that it might, after their speaking, contain 
nkbaed-dinya, " a fourth part of their (thinly) inhabited world." 
There are palms in a compass of mighty rocks ; it is a moun- 
tain-bay which looks eastward, very hot in summer. The 
narrow inlet is shat by gates, and Abeyd had fortified the 
passage with a piece of cannon. The Ril Agda is accounted 
a sure refuge for the people of Hayil, with i^ their goods, as 
Abeyd had destined, in tbe case of any military expedition of 
the Dowla, against "theJEBEL," of which they have some- 
times been in dread. Northward beyond el-M'ntf the Ajja 
coast is named el-Aueyritk. 

I came down in the young men's company, and they invited 
me to their noonday breakfast of dates which was brought out 
to them in the fields. Near by I found a street of tottering 
walls and ruinous olay houses, and the gronnd-wall of an ancient 
massy building in clay-brick, which is no more used at H&yil. 
The foundation of this settlement by Shammar is from an 
high antiquity ; some of them say " the place was named at 
first, Sdyer, for the plentiful (veins of ground-) water ", yet 
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H&yil is fonsd written in the ancient poem of Antar. [Ptolemy 
h&ehere 'Ap/>i| kw/i<). — v, Sprenger in Die aXU Qeogr.Arahitia.'\ 
The town is remored from bejrond the Sumrfi, the cause was, 
the; say, the failing little and little of their gronnd-water. 
H&yil, in the last generation, before the beginning of the 
gOTemment of Ibn Bashtd, was an oasis half ae great as Gofar, 
which is a better site by natare; yet Hfiyil, Abdullah Ibn 
Bashtd's town, when he became Mukafdth, or constable nnder 
the Wahiby for West Nejd, was always the capital. To-day 
the neighbonr towns are almost equal, and in H&yil I have 
estimated to be 3000 souls ; the people of Gofar, who are Beny 
Tetnlm, and nearly all husbandmen, do yet, they say, a little 
exceed them. In retoming home towards the northern gate, I 
visited a ruined suburb WdMt " middle " (building), which by 
the seyl and her fields only ie divided from H&yil town. There 
were few years ago in the street, now ruins, " forty kahwae," that 
18 forty welfaring households receiving their friends daily to 
coSee. 

W&sit to-day ia mins without inhabitant ; her people (as 
those in the ruined quarter of Gofar and in ruined MAgng)died 
seven years before in the plague, ufi&a. I saw their earthen 
house-walls unroofed and now ready to fall, for the timbers had 
been taken away : the fields and the wells lay abandoned. 
The owners and heirs of the soil had so long left the waterer's 
labour that the palm-trees were dead and sere : few palms 
yet showed in their rusty crowns any languishing greenness. 
Before I left H&yil I saw those lifeless stems cut down, and 
the earth laid out anew in seed-plots. There died in W&sit 
three hundred persona ; in Hftyil, ' one or two perished in 
every household (that were seven hundred or eight hundred) ; 
bat now, the Lord be praised, the children were sprung up 
and nearly filled their rooms.' Of the well-dieted princely 
and sb^khly families there died no man ! Bednins that 
visited Hayil in time of the pestilence perished sooner than 
townsfolk; yet the contagion was lighter in the desert and 
never previuled in their menzils as a mortal sickness. The 
disease seized upon the head and bowels ; some died the 
same day, some lingered awhile longer. Signs in the plague- 
struck were a blaick spot which appeared upon the nose, and 
a discolouring of the naols ; the sufferings were nearly those of 
cholera. After the pest a malignant fever afflicted the country 
two years, when the feeble survivors loading the dead upon 
asses (for they had no more strength to carry out piously 
themselves) were weary to bury. A townsman who brought 
down, at that time, some qoiniue from the north, had dispensed 
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'ten OT twelve grains to the sick at five reals; and taken 
after a pnrgiDg dose of magnesia, he told me, it commonly 
relieved them.' This great death fell in the short time of 
Btinder*s playing the Prince in H4jil, and little before the 
beginning of Mohammed's government, which is a reign they 
think of prosperity " snch as was not seen before, and in which 
there has happened no pablic calamity." Now first the lord- 
ship of Shammar is fully ripe: after such soon-ripeness we 
may look for rottenness, ae men succeed of less endowments 
to administer that which was acquired of late by warlike 
violence, or when this tide of the world shall be returning from 
them. 

After Wisit, in a waste, which lies between the town walls 
and the low crags of the Sumr&, is the wide grave-yard of 
H&yil. Poor and rich whose world is ended, lie there alike 
indigently together in the desert earth which once fostered 
them, and unless it be for the sites here and there, we see 
small or no difference of burial. Tel&l and Abeyd were laid 
among them. The first grave is a little heap whose mde head- 
stone is a wild block from the basalt hill, and the last is like 
it, and sncb ia every grave ; you shall hardly see a scratched 
epitaph, where so much is written as the name which was a 
name. In the border Semitic countries is a long superstition 
of the grave ; here is but the simple nomad guise, without 
other last loving care or adornment. At a side in the m&kbara 
is the grave-heap of Abeyd, a man of so much might and 
glory in his days : now these are but a long remembrance ; 
he lies a yard under the squalid gravel in his shirt, and upon 
his stone is mdely scored, with a nail, this only word, Abeyd 
biji-Hathid. When I questioned M&jid, 'And did his grand- 
sire, the old man Abeyd, lie now so simply in the earth ? ' my 
words sounded coldly and strange in his ears; since in this 
land of dearth, where no piece of money is laid out upon 
thing not to their lives' need, they are nearly of the Wife 
of Bath's opinion, " it were bnt waste to bnry him preciously," 
— whom otherwise they follow in her luxury. When one is 
dead, they say, khdlas! "he is ended," and they wisely dis- 
miss this last sorrowful case of all men's days without extreme 
mourning. 

Between the m&kbara and the town gate ifi seen a small 
menzil of resident nomads. They are pensioners of the palace ; 
and notwithstanding their appearance of miseiy some of them 
are of kin to the princely house. Their Beduin booths ore 
fenced from the backward with earthen walling, and certain of 
them have a chamber (kasr) roofed with a tent-cloth, or low 
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tower of the same cla; bnildiog. They are Shammar, ffliosd 
few cattle are with their tribes^lk id the wildemaes ; in the 
spring months the; also remove thither, and refresh them- 
selves in the short season of milk. As I went by, a woman 
oalled me from a ragged booth, the widest among them ; ' had 
I a medicine for her sore eyes?' She told me in her talk 
that her sister had been a wife of Metaab, and she was " annt " 
of Mohammed now Emir. Her sons fled in the troubled times 
and lived yet in the northern diras. When she named the 
Emir she spoke in a whisper, looking always towards the Kaer, 
as if she dreaded the wings of the air might carry her word 
into the Prince's hearing. Her grown daughter stood by ns, 
braying temmn in a great wooden mortar, and I wondered to 
see her nnveiled ; perhaps she was not married, and Moslems 
have no jealons opinion of a Nasr&ny. The comely maiden's 
cheeks glowed at her labonr; such little flesh colonr I had 
not seen before in a nomad woman, so lean and bloodless 
they all are, but she was a stalwart one bred in the plenteoas 
northern diras. I connted their tents, thirty ; nearer the Gofar 
gate were other fifteen booths of half-resident Shammar, pitched 
without clay building. 
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IBN EASHiD's TOWS 

{Doughty describes the great Kasr and the public giiest-chamhers. 
HantUd sends his sick infaiU son to him,, to cure, ; and talks much 
with the Nasrdny.) 

' ' ' A. week passed and then the Emir Mohammed came 
affain from the wilderoeaB : the next afterooon he called for me 
after the mejlis. Hia asher found me elambering in my makhzan. 
Worn and broken in this long year of famine and fatignes, I was 
fallen into a great languor. The Prince's man ronsed me with 
haste and violence in their vemile manner : " Stand up thou 
and come oS ; the Emir calls thee ; " and becanse I stayed to 
take the kerchief and mantle, even this, when we entered the 
andience, was laid against me, the slave saying to the Emir 
that ' Khalll had not been willing to follow him ' ! 

Mohammed bad gone over from the mejlis with the rajajll to 
Abeyd's kahwa. The Emir sat now in Hamfld's place, and 
Hamfld where Sleym&n daily sat. The light scimitar, with 
golden hilt, that Mohammed carries loose in bis band, waa 
leaned np to the wall beside bun ; the blade is said to be of 
some extremely fine temper. He sat as an Arabian, in his loose 
cotton tonic, mantle and kerchief, with naked shanks and feet, 
his sandals, which he had put off at the carpet, were set onb 
before him. I sainted the Emir, Salaam aleyk. — ^No answer : 
then I greeted Hamfid and Sleym&n, now of friendly acquaint- 
ance, in the same words, and with aleykom ea-stUaam they 
huled me smiling comfortably again. One showed me to a 
place where I should sit down before the Emir, who said shortly 
" From whence ? " — " From my makhzan." — ' And what found 
I there to do all the day, ba ! and what had I seen in the time 
of my being at H&yil, was it well ? ' When the Prince said, 
" Khaltl ! " I should have responded in their manner Avmak 
or Labbeyk or TawU el-Ummr, " Long-of-age I and what is 
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thy Bweet will ? " but feeliog as an European among these light- 
tOBgned Asiatics, and fnll of mortal weariness, I kept silence. 
So Uie Emir, who had not responded to my salntation, tnmed 
abraptly to ask Hamfid and Sleymto: Md yar&dd? 'how! 
he retnrns not one's word who speaks with bim ? ' HamM 
responded kindly for me, ' He coald not tell, it might be 
KbAltl is tired.' I answered after the panse, " I am lately 
arrived in this place, but aghr&ty, I suppose it ia very well." 
The Emir opened his great feminine Arab eyes upon me as if 
be wondered at the not flattering plainness of my speech ; and 
he said suddenly, with an emphasis, before the company, '* Ay, 
I think so indeed, it ia very well 1 — and what think yon Kb alt 1, 
it is a good air ? " — " I think so, bat the flies are very thick." — 
" Hmm, the flies are very thick! and went yon in the pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Oity (Jemsalem) ? " — " Twice or thrice, and to 
J. TSr, where is the moantain of oar Lord Mlls&" — Some among 
them eaid to the Emir, "We have heard that monks of the 
Naafira dwell there, their habitation is built like a castle in the 
midst of the kh&la, and the entry is by a window upon the 
wall ; and who wonld come in there mnat be drawn op by a 
wheelwork and ropes." The Emir asked, " And have they 
riches?" — "They have a revenue of alms." The Emir rose, 
and taking his sandals, all the people stood ap with bim, — be 
beckoned them to be seated still, and went oat to the planta- 
tion. In the time of his absence there was silence in all the 
company ; when he retomed he sat down again without cere- 
mony. The Prince, who wonld diacem my mind in my answers, 
asked me, " Were dates good or else bad ? " and I answered 
" battdl, battdl, very bad." — " Bread is better ? and what in yonr 
tongue is bread ? " he repeated to himself the name which be 
had heard in Tarkish, and he knew it in the Persian ; Moham- 
med, formerly conductor of the pilgrimi^, can also speak ia 
that language. 

The Emir spoke to me with the light impatient gestures of 
Arabs not too well pleased, and who play the first parts, — a 
sndden shooting of the brows, and that shallow extending of 
the head from the neck, which are of the bird-like inhabitants 
of nomadic Nejd, and whilst at their every inept word's end 
they expect thy answer. The Emir was favourably minded 
toward me, bat the company of malignant yoaug fanatics 
always about him, continually traduced the Nasrfiny. Moham- 
med now Prince was as much better than they, as he was of an 
higher understanding. When to some new qnestion of the 
Emir I confirmed my answer in the Bednin wise. By his life, 
hnydtaJc, he said to Hamdd, " Seest thou ? Ehalti has learned 
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to apeak (Arabic) among the Annezy, he Bays aghr&ty." — " And 
wliat might I Bay, el-Mahafilth ? I BpMk as I heard it of 
the Bedaw." The Prince wonld not that I ahonld question 
him of grammar, but hearing me name him so justly by his 
title. Warden (trhich ie nearly that in onr history of Protector), 
he said mildly, " Well, swear By the lite of tJllah ! " (Th© 
other, since they are become so clear-sighted with the Wah&by, 
is an oath savouring of idolatiy.) I answered somewhat ont of 
the Prince's season, " — and thns even the nomads nse, in a 
greater occasion, but they say. By the life of thee, in a little 
matter." As the Prince could not draw from me any smooth 
words of coartiers, HamAd and Sleymfln hastened, with their 
fair speech, to help forth the matter and ezcnse me. " Cer- 
tainly, they said, KhaM is not veiy well to-day, eigh, the poor 
man 1 he looks sick indeed ! " — And I passed the most daylight 
hoars, stretched weakly npon the nnswept floor of my makhzan, 
when the malignants told the Emir I was writing np his b^led ; 
so there ofttimes came in spies from the Castle, who opened 
upon me snddenly, to see in what manner the Nasr&ny were 
busied. — JSmir: "And thy medicines are what? hast thon 
tirydh [thaa onr fathers said treacle, BtjpiaK', the antidote of 
therine poisons]. In an extreme faintness, I was now almost 
falling into a slumber, and my attention beginning to waver I 
could but say, — " What is tiry&k ? — I remember ; but I have it 
not, by Gtod there is no sach thing." Sleymin: "Kfaaltl has 
plenty of salts Engleys (magnesia) — bast thoo not, Khaltl?" 
At this doll sally, and the Arabian Emir being so much in 
thought of poison, I could not forbear to smile, — an offence 
before rulers. Sleym&n then beginning to call me to give 
account in that presence of the New Continent, — he would I 
should say, if we had not dates there ; but the " Long-of-Days " 
rose abruptly, and haughtily, — so rose all the rest with him, 
and they departed. 

A word now of the princely family and of the state of 
J. Shammar : and first of the tragedies in the house of Ibn 
Bashld. Teiai retaming from er-Ri&th (whither he was ao- 
cnstomed, as holding of the WahAby, to go every year with a 
present of horses) fell sick, muthf, poisoned, it was said, in his 
cup, in East Nejd. His health decayed, and the Prince fell into 
a sort of melancholy frenzy. Telfil sent to Bagdad for a certain 
Persian faaktm. The hak!m jonmeyed down to H&yil, and when 
he had visited the Prince, he gave his judgment unadvisedly : 
" This dckness is not unto death, it is rather a long disease which 
must waste thy nnderstaoding." — ^TeUl answered, " Aha, shall I 
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be & fool ? — welloli mepiAn ! wa ana el-HAum, and I being the 
Ruler ? " And becanse his high heart might not longer endnre 
to live in the common pity ; one day when he had shut himself 
in his chamber, he set his pistols against his manly breast, and 
fired them and ended. So Metaab, his brother, became Emir at 
U&yil, as the elder of the princely bonse inheriting Abdnllah 
their father's dignity : Tel&l's children were (legally) passed by, 
of whom the eldest. Bander, afterwards by his mnrderons deed 
Emir, was then a young man of serenteen years. Metaab I 
have often heard praised as a man of mild demeanonr, and not 
common nnderstanding ; he was princely and popnlar at onoe, 
as the most of his honse, politic, snch as the great shenkh el- 
Aarab, and a fortunate governor, Hetaab aat not folly two 
years, — always in the ambitions misliking of his nephew Bnnder, 
a raw and strong-headed yonng man. Bander, conspiring with 
his next brother, Bedr, against their nnole, the ungracions 
yoaag men determined to kill him. 

They knew that their ancle wore npon his arm "an amnlet 
which assured his life from lead ", therefore the young parriddes 
foand means to cast a silver bullet Metaab sat in his fatal honr 
with his friends and the men-at-arms before him in the afternoon 
mejlis, which is held, as said, npon the farther side of the M^shab, 
twenty-five paces over in face of the Kasr. — Bander and Bedr 
were secretly gone np from the apartments within to the head 
of the castle wall, where is a terrace and parapet. Bnnder 
pointing down his matchlock throagh a small trap in the wall, 
nred firat ; and very likely his hand wavered when all hanged 
npon that shot, for his ball went a little awry and razed the thick 
head-band of a great Bedain sheykh Ibn ShalAn, chief of the 
strong and not unfriendly Annezy tribe er-Buw&lla in the north, 
who that day arrived from his dim, to visit Prince Ibn Bashtd. 
Ibn Shal&n, hearing the shot sing about his ears, started up, and 
(cried he) patting a hand to his head, " Akhs, Mohafilth, wouldst 
thoa murder me ! " The Prince, who sat on, and would not 
save himself by an unseemly flight, answered the sheykh with a 
constant mild face, " Fear not ; thou wilt see that the shot was 
levelled at myself." A second shot struck the Emir in the breast, 
which was Bedr's. 

Bnnder being now Prince, aat not a fall year oat', and could 
not prosper: in his time, was that plague which so greatly 
wasted the country. Mohammed who is now Emir, when hia 
brother Metaab was fallen, fled toer-Bi&th, where he lived awhile. 
The Wah&by prince, Abdollah Ibn Safid, was a mean to re- 
concile them, and Bander, by letters, promising peace, invited 
his ancle to return home. So Mohammed came, and receiving 
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his old office, was goreroor i^;&is of tbe Bagdad baj caravan. 
Mohammed went by, with the coaroy returning from Mecca 
to Mesopotamia, and there he waa to take ap the year's 
provision of temmn for the Mothlf, (if yon wonld believe them, 
a thoDBand camel-lo&da, — 150 tons !). Mohammed finding only 
Tbnfilr Aarab at el-MSshed, hired camels of them with promise 
of sare conduct going and retoming, in the estates of Ibo 
Baabtd; for they were Beduw from witbont, and not friendly 
with tbe Jebel. The jonmey is two weeki' marches of the 
nomads for loaded camels. — Mohammed approacbing H&yil, . 
sent before bim to salute tbe Emir saying, " Mohammed greets 
thee, and has brought down thy purveyance of temmn for 
tbe Motbtf." — "Ha! is Mohammed come? answered Bander, — 
he shall not enter H&yil." Then Bander, Bedr, and HamAd 
rode forth, these three together, to meet Mohammed ; and at 
Bonder's commandment ^e town gates behind tbem were 
shnt, 

Mohammed sat npon his thelfll, when they met with him 
as be bad ridden down from the north ; and said Bander, 
" Mohammed, what Bedaw bast thon bronght to H&yil ? — tbe 
Thnfflr ! and yet thon knowest tbem to be g6m with ns ! " 
Mohammed: "Wellab, y^ el-Mohafdtb, I hare bronght them 
hi wijhy, nnder my conntenance ! (and in tbe Arabian gnise 
be stroked down hie visage to tbe beard) — beoaoee I fonnd 
none other for the carriage of yonr temmn." Whilst Bander 
lowered npon him, Ham&d, who was in covenant with his 
cousin Mohammed, made him a sign that his life was in 
doubt, — by drawing (it is told) the forefinger upon his gullet. 
Mohammed spoke to one of the town who came by on 
horseback, "Ho there! lend me thy mare awhile," making 
as tbongh he would go and see to tbe entry and unloading of 
his caravan. Mohammed, when he was settled on borselmck, 
drew over to the yonng Prince and caogbt Bnnder's " horns ", 
and with his other hand he took tbe crooked broad d^ger, 
which npon a journey they wear at the belt. — " La, ameymy, 
la ameymy, do it not, do it not, little 'nnncle ! " exclaimed 
Bunder in the horror and anguish of death, Mohammed an- 
swered with a deadly stem voice, " Wherefore didst thon kill 
thine nnde 1 wa ku ft bain-ak, and he is in thy belly (thon 
hast devoured him, dignity, life, and all)," and with a mnr- 
derous band-cast be struck the blade into bis nephew's bowels ! 
— There remained no choice to Mohammed, when he bad 
received the sign, he most slay bis elder brother's son, or 
himself be lost; for if ho ehonld fly, how might he have ont- 
gone the godless yonng parricides ? bis theldl was weary, he 

VOL, I. s 
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was weary himself; and he must forsake the Thnfftr, to whom 
hia princely word had been plighted. — Devouring ia the im- 
potent ambition to rule, of M Arabiana, who are bom near 
the Bheykhly state. Mohammed had been a loyal private man 
under Metaab ; his brother fallen, what remained bat to avenge 
him ? and the garland should be his own. 

Bunder elain, he moat cut off kindred, which else would 
endanger him. The iniquity of fortune executed these crimes 
by Mohammed's hand, rather than his own execrable ambi- 
tion. — These are the tragedies of the house of Ibn Bashtcl! 
their beginning was from TelSl, the murderer of himself : the 
fault of one extends far round, such ia the cursed nature of 
evil, as the mndlee of a stone dashed into water, trouble all 
the pool. There are some who say, that Hamfid made Bunder's 
dying sure with a pistol-shot, — he might do this, because his lot 
was bound up in Mohammed's life : but trustworthy persons in 
Hfiyil have assured me that Hamud had no violent hand in 
it.^Hamud turning his horse's head, galloped to town and 
commanded to ' keep the gates close, and let no man pass out 
or enter for any cause ' ; and riding in to the MSshab he 
cried : " Hearken, all of you ! a Rashldy has slain a Bashidy, — 
there is no word for any of you to say ! let no man raise hia 
voice or make stir, upon pain of my hewing off his head 
wellah with this sword." 

In Hayil there was a long silence, the subject people shrank 
in from the streets to their houses! Beduins in the town 
were aghast, inhabitants of the khfila, to whidi no man " may 
set doors and bars ", seeing the gates of H&yil to be shut round 
about them. 

An horrible slaughter was begun in the Easr, for Mohammed 
commanded that all the children of Tel&l should be put to death, 
and the four children of hia own sister, widow of one d-Jahbdr, of 
the house Ibn Aly, (that, till Abdullah won all, were formerly 
at strife with the Hashtdy family, for the sbeykhship of Hayil, 
— and of them was Mohammed s own mother). Their ancle's 
bloody command was fnlfiUed, and the bleeding warm corses, 
deceived of their young lives, were carried out the same honr 
to the burial ; there died with them also tbe slaves, their equals 
in age, brought ap in their fathers' households, — their servile 
brethren, that else might, at any time, be willing instrnmenta 
to avenge them. 

All Hayil trembled that day till evening and the long night 
till morning ; when Mohammed, standing in the M^sbab with 
a drawn sword, called to those who sat timidly on the day 
banks, — the most were Beduine — " Y& Moslemfn ! I had not 
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80 dealt with them, but because I was afraid for this! (be 
clapped the left palm to the aide of his neck), and as they went 
aboat to kill me, aita mMHakum, I have prevented them." 
Afterward he said : — " And they which killed my brother Metaab, 
think ye, they had spared me ? " " And hearing his voice, we sat 
(an eyewitness, of the Meteyr, told me) astonished, every one 
seeing the black death before him."— Then Mohammed sat 
down in the Emir's place as Mub&f uth. Bye and bye, some o£ 
the principal persons at H&yil came into the M4shab bending 
to this new lord of their lives, and giving him joy o£ his seized 
anthority. Thns ' ont dock in nettle ', Bnnder away, Mohammed 
began to rale ; and never was the government, they say, in 
more sufficient handling. 

— Bedr had started away npon his mare, for bitter-aweet 
life, to the waste wilderness : he fled at assr. On the morrow, 
fainting with hunger and thirst, and the suffered desolation of 
mind and weariness, he shot away his spent horae, and climbed 
npon a mountain. — From thence he might look far ont over 
the horror of the world, become to him a vast dying place! 
Mohammed had sent horsemen to scour the khfila, and take 
him ; and when they found Bedr in the rocks they would not 
listen to his lamentable petitions : they killed him there, without 
remedy ; and hastily loading his body they came again the same 
day to Hayil. The chief of them as he entered, all heated, to 
Mohammed, exclaimed joyfully, " Wellah, Muhafuth, I bring 
thee glad tidings ! it may please thee come with me, whereas I 
will show thee Bedr lies dead ; this hand did it, and so perish 
all the enemies of the Emir ! " But Mohammed looked grimly 
upon the man, and cried, " Who commanded thee to kill him ? 
I commanded thee, son of an hound? when, thou cursed one? 
UUah curse thy father, akhs ! hast thou slain Bedr?" and, 
drawing his sword, he fetched him a clean back-stroke upon 
the neck-bone, and swapt off at once (they pretend) the miser- 
able man's head. Mohammed used an old bitter policy of 
tyrants, by which they hope to make their perplexed causes 
seem the more honest in the thick eyesight of the common 
people. " How happened it, I asked, that Bedr, who must 
know the wilderness far about, since the princely children 
accompany the ghrazzus, had not ridden hardily in some way 
of escape? Could not his mare have borne him an hundred 
miles ? — a man of sober courage, in an extremity, might have 
endured, until he had passed the dominion of Ibn Rashld, and 
entered into the first free town of el-Kas!m." It was answered, 
" The yoong man was confused in so great a calamity, and 
j&hil, of an inept bomonr, and there was none to deliver him." 
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Hamiid and Mohammed allied together, there was danger 
between them and Telal's sons ; and ii they bad not forestalled 
Bander and Bedr, they had paid tt wim their lires. The 
massacres were enrely contrary to the clement nature of the 
strong man HamQd. Hamild, who for his pleasant eqaal 
conntenance, in the people's eyes, has deserved to be named by 
his fellow citizens Aziz, " a beloTed," is for all that, when con- 
traried out of friendship, a lordly man of ontrageons inconti- 
nent tongae and jabb&r, aa his father was ; and doubtless he 
would be a high-handed Nimrod in any instant peril. Besides, 
it ia thns that Arabs deal with Arabs; there are none more 
pestilent, and nngenerons enemies. Hamfld ont of hospitality, 
is as all the Arabs of a somewhat miserable humonr, and I 
have heard it attered at H&yil, " Hamud khdra .' " that is 
dratEe or worse. These are vile terms of the Hejfiz, spread 
from the dens of savi^e life, under criminal governors, in the 
Holy Cities ; and not of those schools of speaking well and of 
comely manners, which are the kahwa, in the Arabian oases 
and the mejiis in the open kh&Ia. — A fearfnl necessity was laid 
opon Mohammed : for save by these murders of his own nigh 
blood, he could not have sat in any daily asanrance. Mohammed 
is childless, and ajjr, a man barren in himself; the loyal 
HamM el-Abeyd has many children. 

His instant dangers being thns dispersed, Mohammed set 
himself to the work of government, to win opinion of bis 
proper merit ; and affecting popular manners, he is easier of 
his dispense than was formerly Telal. Never Prince nsed his 
authority, where not resisted, with more stem moderation at 
home, but he is pitiless in the excision of any unsonnd parts 
of the commonwealth. When Jaaf fell to him again, by the 
mutiny of the few Moghrireba left in garrison, it is said, he 
commanded to cut ofT the right hands of many that were gone 
over to the faith of the Dowla. Yet Jaaf had not been a full 
generation under the Jebel ; for Mohammed himself, then a 
young man, was with hie ancle Abeyd at the taking of it, and 
he was wounded then by a ball in the foot which lodged in the 
bone ; — the shot had lately been taken from bim in H&yil by a 
Persian baktm, come down, for the purpose, from Mesopotamia. 
As for any bounty in such Arabian Princes, it is rather good 
laid out by them to usury, Tbey are easy to loose a pound 
to-day, which within a while may return with ten in his moatb. 
The Arabs say, " Ibn Rashid uses to deal with every man alif 
aJctu, according to his nnderstanding," Fortune was to Mo- 
hammed's youth contraiy, a bloody chance has made him Rnler, 
In his government be bears with that which may not be soon 
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amended ; he cannot, by force only, bridle the slippery wills of 
the nomads ; and thongh his heart swell secretly, he receives all 
with hia fair-weather counteuance, and to friendly disconrse : 
and of few words, in wisely questioning them, be discema their 
minds. Motlog, sheykh of the Fejlr, whom he misliked, he 
sends home smiling ; and the Prince will levy his next year's 
miry from the Fnkara, without those tribesmen's nnwillingness. 
The principal men of Teyma, his good ontlying town, whose 
well was fallen, depart from him with rewards. Mohammed 
smooths the minds of the common people ; if any mde Bednin 
lad call to him in the street, or from the mejlis (they are 
all arrant be^ars), " Aha ! el-Mubafiith, God give thee long 
life ! as truly as I came hither, in such a mbba, and wellab am 
naked," he will graciously dismiBS him with " bismillah,, in 
God's name! go with such an one, and he will give thee 
garments," — that is a tunic worth two shillings at H&yil, a 
coarse worsted cloak of nine shillings, a kerchief of sixpence ; 
and since they are purchased in the gross at Bagdad, and 
brongbt down upon the Emir's own camels, they may cost him 
not ten shillings. • • • 

■ • " The Prince Mohammed is pitiless in battle, he shoots 
with an European riHe ; HamQd, of ponderous strength, is seen 
raging in arms by the Emir's side, BioA, if need were, since they 
are sworn together to the death, he would cover him with his 
body. The princes, descended from their theMIs, and sitting 
npon horseback in their " David shirts of mail ", are among the 
forefighters, and the wings of the men-at-arms, shooting against 
the enemy, close them npon either hand. The Emir's battle 
bears down the poor Bednw, by weight and numbers ; for the 
rajajll, and his riders of the villages, used to the civil life, hear 
the words of command, and can maintain themselves in a body 
together. But the bird-witted Beduins who, in their herding 
life, have no thought of martial exercises, may hardly gather, 
in the day of battle, under their sheukh, but like screaming 
hawks they fight dispersedly, tilting hither and thither, every 
man with less regt^ of the common than of his private 
interest, and that is to catch a beggarly booty : the poor 
nomads acknowledge themselves to be betrayed hj t6ma, the 
greediness of gain. Thus their resistance is weak, and woe to 
&e broken and turned to flight ! None of the Emir's enemies 
are taken to quarter, until they be destroyed : and cruel are 
the mercies of the rajajtl and the dire-hearted slaves of Ibn 
Bashid. I have known when some miserable tribesmen, mad- 
prisoners, were cast by the Emir's band into their own well 
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pita : — ^tlie ArabianB take no captivea The battles with nomacls 
are commonly fought in the summer, abont their principal 
water-stations ; where they are long lodged in great standing 
camps. 

Thus the Beduioe say " It is Ibn Rashtd that weakens the 
Bedaw ! " Their resistance broken, he receives them among 
his confederate tributaries, and delirera them from all their 
enemies from his side. A part of the public spoil ia divided 
to the rajajfl, and every man's is that commonly npon which be 
first laid his hand. Ibrahim the Algerian, one of them who 
often came to speak with me of his West Country, said that to 
every man of the Emir's rajajtl are delivered three or four reals 
at the setting out, that he may buy himself wheat, dates and 
ammunition : and there is carried with them sometimes as mnch 
as four camel loads of powder and lead from Hdyil ; which is 
partly for the Beduw that will join him by the way. 

But to circumscribe the prindpality or dominion in the 
deserts of Ibn Bashid : — his borders in the North are the 
BuwilUa, northern Shammar and ThnSIr marches, nomad tnbea 
friendly to the Jebel, but not his tributaries. Upon the East 
his limits are at the dominion of Boreyda, which we shall see is 
n principality of many good villages in the Nefud of Kas!m, as 
el-AyilQ, Khubbera, er-Russ, but with no subject Beduw. The 
princely house of H&yil is by marriage allied to that nsurping 
peasant Weied Mahanna, tyrant of Boreyda, and they are ac- 
corded together against the East, that is Aneyza, and the now 
decayed power of the Wah&by beyond the mountain. In the 
South, having lost Kheybar, his limits are at abont an hundred 
taiiles from el-Medina ; the deserts of his dominion are boanded 
westwards by the great haj-way from Syria, — if we leave out the 
B. Atieh — and all the nest territoiy of the Sherarfit is subject 
to him, which ascends to J. Sherra and so turns abont by the 
W. Sirhdn to his good northern towns of Jauf and Sh'k&ky and 
their suburbs. In a word, all that is Ibn Rashid's desert country 
lying between Jauf, el-Kas!m and the Derb el-Haj ; north and 
south some ninety leagues over, and between east and west it 
may be one hundred and seventy leagues over. And the whole 
he keeps continually subdued to him with a force (by their own 
saying) of about five hundred theldl riders, his rajajtl and 
villagers ; for who may assemble in equal numbers out of the 
dead wilderness, or what were twice so many wild Beduins, the 
half being almost without arms, to resist him ? • ■ ■ 
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{Doughty describes life in Hdyil. Anecdotes of Ibn Eaahid's 
rule. K&ktan tnbesmen and travelled men at H&yil.) 



* " • The weather, snitry awhile after my coming to H&yil, 
was now grown cold. Snow, which may be seen the most 
winters apon a few heads of Arabian monntaiDB, is almost not 
known to fall in the Nejd wilderness, althoogh the mean alti- 
tude be nearly 4000 feet. They say such happens about " once 
in forty years ". It had been seen two winters before, when 
snow lay on the soil three days: the camels were conched in the 
menzile, and many of them perished in that unwonted cold and 
hanger. 

A fire was kindled morning and evening in the great 
kahwa, and I went there to warm myself with the Bednins. 
One eTening before almost anyone came in, I approached to 
warm myself at the fire-pit. — "Away ! (cried the coffee-server, 
who was of a very splenetic fanatical hnmonr) and leave the 
fire to the guests that will presently arrive." Some Beduins 
entered and sat down by me. " I say, go back ! " cries the 
coffee-keeper. " A moment, man, and I am warm ; be we not 
all the Prince's guests ? " Some of the Beduw said in my ear : 
"It were better to remove, not to give them an occasion." 
That k&hwajy daily showed his rancour, breaking into my talk 
with the Beduw, as when someone asked me " Whither wilt 
thon next, Khalll ? " — " May it pleMe Uilah (cries the coffee- 
server) to jehennem ! " I have heard he was one of servile 
condition from Aneyza in Kaatm ; but being daily worshipfally 
saluted by guesting Beduin sheykhs, he was come to some 
solemn opinion of himself. To cede to the tyranny of a servant, 
might, I thought, hearten other fanatics' audacity in HfiyiL 
The coffee-server, with a frenetic voice, cried to a Beduwy 
sitting by, "Beach me that camel-stick," (which the nomads 
have always in their bands,) and having snatched it from him, 
the slave struck me with all his decrepit force. The Beduins 
had risen round me with troubled looks, — ^they might feel that 
they were not themselves safe ; none of these were sheykhs, 
that durst say any word, only they beckoned me to withdraw 
with them, and sit down with them at a little distance. It had 
been perilous to defend myself among dastards ; for if it were 
told in the town that the Nasr&ny laid heavy hands on a Moslem, 
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then the wild fire hod kindled in many hearts to avenge him. 
The Emir must therefore hear of the matter and do jnetice, or 
ao long as I remained in H&yil erery shrew would think he bad 
as gora leave to insult me. I passed by the gallery to tbe 
Emir's apartment, and knocking on the iron door, I heard the 
slave-boy who kept it within say to the guard that it was Khalll 
the Nasr&ny. The Emir sent out Nasr to enquire my buainesB, 
and I went to sit in the M6shab. Later someone coming from 
the Kaer, who had been with the Emir, said that the Emir sent 
for the coftee-aerver immediately, and said to him, " Why ! 
UUah curse thy father, haet thou struck the Nasr&uy ? " — 
" Wellah, el-MubafQtb (the trembling wretch answered) I 
touched him not ! " — so he feared the Emir, who said then to 
some of tbe guard " Beat him ! " but Hamfld rose and going 
over to Mohammed, he kissed his cousin's hand, asking him, for 
his sake, to spare the coEFee-server, ' who was a Tnesquin (mes- 
kln).' " Go kihwajy, said the Emir, and if I hear any more 
there shall nothing save thee, bat thou shalt lose thy office." 
Because I forsook the coffee-hall, the second cofEee-aerver came 
many times to my makhzan, and wooed me to return among 
them ; but I responded, " Where tbe guests of the Emir are not 
safe from outrage—! " 
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DEPABTURE FROM hXyIL. THE JODHNET TO KHEYBAB 

The Haj were approaching; — this is Ibn Bashtd's convoy 
from Meaopotamia of the so-called ' Persian pilgrimage ' to 
Mecca: — and seeing the child Feysal had nearly recovered, 
I thought after that to depart ; for I found little rest at all or 
refreshment at H&yil. Because the Emir had spoken to me 
of mines and minerals, I conjectured that he would have sent 
some with me on horseback, seeking up and down for metals : 
— but when he added " There is a glancing sand in some parts 
of the kh&la like scaly gold," I had answered with a plainness 
which mast discourage an Arab. Also Ham&d had spoken to 
me of seeking for metals. 

Imb&rak invited me one morning to go home with him " to 
kahwa", he had a good house beside the mesjid, backward from 
the M6shab. We found his little son playing in the court : the 
martial father took him in his arms with the tenderness of 
the Arabians for their children. An Earopean would bestow the 
first home love apon the child's mother ; but the Arabian oases' 
housewives come not forth with meeting smiles and the eyes 
of love, to welcome-in their husbands, for they are his espoused 
servants, he purchased them of their parents, and at best, his 
liking is divided. The child cried out, " Ho t Nasr4ny, thou 
canst not look to the heaven !" — "See, my son, I may look 
upon it as well, I said, as another and better ; — tool h^Hny ! 
come thou and kiss me ; " for the Arab strangers kiss their 
hosts' young children. — When some of the young conrtiers had 
asked me, Fen rubbuk, ' Where is thy Lord God ? ' I answered 
them very gravely, Ft kult makdn, ' The Lord is in every 
place ; ' which word of the Nasr&ny pleased them strangely, 
and was soon upon all their tongues in the Kasr. 

" Khalil, said Imb&rak, as we sat at the hearth, we would 
jbare t]jee to d^ell with us in H&yil ; only become a Moslem, it 
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is a little word and Boon B&id. Also woaldst thoti know more 
of this coaatry, tboQ shalt have then many occasionB, in being 
BOBt for the Emir'e basinoBS here and there. The Emir will 
promote tbee to an high place and give thee a hons© ; where 
thon mayeBt pass tliy life in much repose, free from all cares, 
wellah in only stretching the limbs at thy own hearth-side. 
Although that which we can offer be not more than a man 
as thon art might find at home in his coontry, yet consider it 
is very far to come again thither, and that thoa must retnm 
through as many new dangers." — Imb&rak was doubtless a 
spokeaman of the Emir, he promised fair, and this office I 
thought might be the collecting of taxes ; for in handling of 
money they wonld all sooner trust a Nasr&ny. 

Those six or seven reals which came in by the sale of my 
n&ga, — I had cast them with a few small pieces of silver into a 
paper box with my medicines, I found one day had been stolen, 
saving two reals and the small money ; that either the Arab 
piety of the thief had left me, or his snperstitioD, lest he 
should draw npon himself the Christian's curse and a chastise- 
ment of heaven. My friends' suspicion fell upon two persons. 
The dumb man, who very often entered my lodging, for little 
cause, and a certain Bednwy, of the rajajtl at H&yil, of a 
melancholy scelerat humour; he had bought my camel, and 
afterward he came many times to my makhzau, to be treated 
for ophthalmia. I now heard him named a cut-purse of the 
Persian Haj, and the neighbonrs even affirmed that he had cot 
some of their wezaods. When I spoke of this mischief to 
Hamdd, he affected with the barbaric sleight of the Arabs not 
to believe me. I looked then in my purse, and there were not 
thirty reals ! I gave my tent to the running broker and gained 
four or five more. The dell&l sold it to some young patrician, 
who would ride in this winter pilgrimage of 160 le^nes and 
more in the kh4la, to Mecca. Imb&rak set hia sword to the 
dnmb man's throat, but the dumb protested with all the 
vehement signs in the world that this guilt was not in him. 
As for the Beduwy he was not found in Hfi,yil ! 

Already the fore-riders of the Haj arrived : we heard that the 
pilgrims this year were few in number. I saw now the yearly 
gathering in Hdyil of men from the villages and the tribes that 
would follow with the caravan on pilgrimage, and of petty trades- 
men that come to traffic with the passing haj : — some of them 
brought dates from Ka^m above a hundred miles distant. A 
company from the Jauf villages lodged in the next makhzans ; 
they were more than fifty persons, that had journeyed ten days 
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tardily over the Neffld id winter r&in and rough weather ; but 
that ia hardly a third of their long march (of seven hundred 
miles) to Mecca. I asked some weary man of them, who came 
to nie trembling in the chill morning, how he looked to ac- 
complish his religions voyage and retnm upwards in the cold 
months withont shelter. "Those, he answered, that die, they 
die ; and who live, Qod has preserved them." These men told 
me they reckon from Jauf eight, to el-M6shed, and to Damascus 
nine camel journeys ; to Maan are five theldl days, or nine 
nights out with loaded camels. Many poor Jaufies come every 
year into the Hanrdn seeking labour, and are hired by the 
Druses to cleanse and repair their pools of rain-water : — it is the 
jealous manner of the Druees, who would live by themselves, to 
inhabit where iliere is scarcity of water. Much salt also of the 
Jauf deserts is contiaually carried thither. The Jauf villagers 
say that they are descended from Mesopotamians, Syrians and 
from the Nejd Arabiaps. . Tho suk in H4yil was in these days 
thronged with Beduins that had business in the yearly con- 
course, especially to sell camels. The M6shab was now full of 
their couching theluls. The multitude of visiting people were 
bidden, at the hours, in courses, by Mufarrij and those of the 
public kitchen ; and led in to break their fasts and to sup 
in the Mothif. 

Three days later the Haj arrived, they were mostly Ajam, 
strangers ' of outlandish speech ' ; but this word is commonly 
understood of Persia. They came early in an afternoon, by my 
reckoning, the 14th of November. Before them rode a great 
company of Beduins on pilgrimage ; there might bo in all a 
thousand persons. Many of the Aarab that arrived in H4yil 
were of the Syrian Annezy, 8b^, whose dira is far in the north- 
west near Aleppo. With this great yearly convoy came down 
trains of laden camels with wares for the tradesmen of Hayil ; 
and I saw a dozen camels driven in through the castle gate, which 
carried bales of clothing, for the Emir's daily gifts of changes of 
garments to his visiting Beduins. The Haj passed westwards 
about the town, and went to encamp before the Gofar gate, and 
the summer residency, and the M& es-S&ma, The caravan was 
twelve nights out from Bagdad, I numbered about fifty great 
tents : they were not more, I heard, than half the hajjies of the 
former season ; but this was a year of that great jehdd which 
troubled el-Islam, and the most Persians were gone (for fear) 
the long sea way about to the port of Mecca. I saw none of 
them wear the Persian bonnets or clad as Persians : the return- 
ing pilgrimage is increased by those who visit el-Medina, and 
would go home by el-M£shed. 
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I wondered to mark the perfect reBemblaDce of the weary, 
travel-Btained, and ruffianly clad Bagdad akkfimB to those of 
Samaacus; the same moon-tike white faces are of both the 
great mixed citiee. In their menzil was already a bntchers' 
market, and I saw Baleswomen of the town sitting there with 
baskets of excellent girdle-bread and dates ; some of those wives 
— so wimpled that none might know them — sold also batter- 
milk ! a traffic which passes for less than honest, even in the 
towns of nomad Arabia. Two days the pilgrims take rest in 
H4yil, and the third morrow they depart. The last evening, one 
stayed me in the street, to enquire, whether I would go niththe 
Haj to Mecca ! When I knew his voice in the dnsk I answered 
only, "Attibar, no ! " and he was satisfied. Ambar, a home- 
bom Galla of Ibn Rashld's house, was now Emir elSaj, 
conductor of the pilgrim convoy — ^this was, we have seen, the 
Emir Mohammed's former office ; Aneybar was his elder 
brother, and they were freemen, but their father was a slave of 
Abdullah ibn BAsbtd. Aneybar and Ambar, being thus liber- 
tine brethren of the succeeding Emirs, were holders of trusts 
ander them ; they were also welfaring men in Hfiyil. 

On the morrow of the setting out of the Haj, I stood Lu the 
menzil to watch their departure. One who walked by in the 
company of some Bagdad merchants, clad like them and girded 
in a kumb^, stayed to speak with me. I asked, ' What did he 
seek ? ' — I thought the ha^yy would say Tnedicinea : but ha 
answered, " 1/ I speak in the Fretich language, ■will you under- 
aa-nd me?" — "I shall nnderstand it! but what countryman 
art thou ? " I beheld a pale alien's face with a chestnut 
beard : — who has not met with the like in the mixed cities of 
the Levant ? He responded, " I am an Italian, a Fiedmontese 
of Turin." — " And what brings you hither upon this hazardous 
voyage ? good Lord ! you might have your throat cut among 
them ; are you a Moslem ? " — " Ay." — " You confess then their 
' none ilah but UUah, and Mahound, apostle of Ullah * — which 
they shall never bear me utter, may Ullah confound them ! " — 
" Ay, I say it, and I am a Moslem ; as such I make this 
pilgrimage." 

— He told me he was come to the Mohammedan countries, 
eight years before ; he was then but sixteen years of age, and 
from Damascus he had passed to Mesopotamia : the last three 
years he had studied in a Mohammedan college, near Bagdad, 
and received the chrcumcision. He was erudite in the not short 
task of the Arabic tongue, to read, and to write scholarly, and 
could speak it with the best, as he said, " without difference." 
For a moment, he treated in school Arabic, of the variance of 
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the later Arabiaa from the antique tongue, as it is found in the 
koran, which he named with a Mobammedan aspiration, es-aheriff 
' the venerable or exalted scripture.' With his pedant teachers, 
he dispraised the easy babble-talk of the Aarab. When I said 
I could never find better than a headache in the farrago of the 
koran ; and it amazed me that one bom in the Roman country, 
and ander the name of Christ, should waive these prerogatives, 
to become the brother of Asiatic barbarians, in a fond religion ! 
he answered with the Italic mo^/i^ia and half urbanity, — "Aha! 
well, a man may not always choose, but he must sometime go 
with the world. ' He hoped to fulfil this voyage, and ascend 
with the retnming Syrian Haj : he had a mind to visit the 
lands beyond Jordan, and those tribes [B. Hameydy, B. Sokhr], 
poBsesBors of the best blood horses, in Moab ; but when he un- 
derstood that I had wandered there, he seemed to pass over so 
much of hia purpose. It was in his mind to publish his Travels 
when he returned to Europe. Poor (he added) he was in the 
world, and made his pil^mages at the charges, and in the com- 
pany, of some bountiful Persian personage of much devotion and 
learning : — ^but once returned to Italy, he would wipe off all 
this rust of the Mohammedan life. He said he heard of me, 
"the Nasrany ", at his coming to Hayil, and of the Jew-bom 
Abdullah : he had visited the Moslemanny, but " found him to 
be a man altogether without instruction ". 

There was a hubbub now in the camp of the taking np tents 
and loading of baggage and litters; some were already mounted ; 
— and as we took hands, I asked, " What is your name ? and re- 
member mine, for these are hazardous times and places." The 
Italian responded with a little hesitation — it might be true, or 
it might be he would pat me o£E — Fra-acesco Ferrari, Now the 
caravan was moving, and he hastened to climb upon his camel. 

From Hfiyil to Mecca are five hundred miles atleast, over vast 
deserts, which they pass in fifteen long marches, not all years 
journeying by the same landmarks, but according to that which 
is reported of the waterings (which are wells of the Aarab), and 
of the peace or dangers of the wilderness before them. Ibn 
Rashld's Haj have been known to go near by Kheybar, but they 
commonly hold a course from Mustajidda or the great watering 
of Semira, to pass east of the Sarrat el-Kesshub, and from 
thence in other two days descend to the underlying Mecca 
country, by W, Laym'An, It is a wonder that the Ateyba (the 
Prince 8 strong and capital enemies) do not waylay them : but 
a squadron of his rajajtl ride to defend the Haj. * * * 

* * * When in the favourable revolution of the stars I was 
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come again to peaceable ooantries, I left notice of the Italian 
wanderer " Ferrari" at his consniate in Syria, and have vainly 
enquired for him in Italy ; — I thought it my duty, for how dire 
is the incertitude which hangs over the heads of any aliens that 
will adventure themaelveB in Mecca, — where, I have heard it 
from credible MoslemB, that nearly no Haj passes in which some 
unhappy persoiis are not put to death as itUruded Christians. A 
trooper and his comrade, who rode with the yearly Haj cara- 
vans, speaking (unaffectedly) with certain Christian Damascenes 
(my familiar acquaintance), the year before my setting ont, 
said ' They saw two strangers taken at Mona in the last pil- 
grimage, that had been detected writing in pocket-books. The 
strangers being examined were found to be " Christians " ; they 
saw tliem executed, and the like happened most years ! ' Oar 
Christian governments too long suffer this religions brigandage ! 
Why have they no Residents, for the police of nations in Mecca ? 
Why have they not occupied the direfnl city, in the name of 
the health of nations, in the name of the common religion of 
humanity, and bccnttse the head of ilie slave trade is there ? It 
were good for the Christian governments, which hold any of the 
Mohammedan provinces, to consider that till then they may 
never quietly possess them. Each year at Mecca every other 
name is trodden down, and the " Country of the Apostle " is 
they pretend inviolable, where no worldly power may reach 
them. It is " The city of God's house ", — and the only God is 
God only of the Moslemln. 

Few or none of the pilgrim strangers, while lying at Hayil, had 
entered the town, — it might be their fear of the Arabians. Only 
certain Bagdad derwishes came in, to eat of the public hospi- 
tality ; and I saw besides but a company of merry adyenturere, 
who would be bidden to a snpper in Arabia, for the novelty. 
In that day's press even the galleries of the Mothtf were 
thronged ; there I supped in the dusk, and when I rose, my 
sandals, the gift of Homud, were taken. From foor till half- 
past six o'clock rations had been served for "two to three 
thousand " persons ; the Emir's cheer was but boiled temmn 
and a little samn. 

It is a passion to be a pointing-stock for eveiy finger and to 
maintain even a just opinion against the hall-reason of the 
world. I have felt this in the passage of Arabia more than the 
daily hazards and long bodily sufferance : yet some leaven is in 
the lump of pleasant remembrance; it is oftentimes by the 
hearty ineptitude of the nomads. In the throng of Aarab in 
these days in the MSshab, many came to me to speak of their 
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iafirmities ; strangers where I passed called to me, not know- 
ing my name, " Ho ! fchoa that goeat by, el-haktm there 1 " 
others, when they had received of me (freely) some faithful 
counsel, blessed me with the Semitic grace, " God give peace 
to that head, the Lord saffer not thy face to see the evil." 
And such are phrases which, like their brand-marks, declare 
the tribes of nomads : these were, I believe, northern men. 
One, as I came, showed me to his raftk, with this word : 
UrraU urraie, ku ku ! ' Look there ! he (is) he, this is the 
NasrSny,' — CWij/ Nasrdny ? (I heard the other answer, with 
the hollow drought of the desert in his manly throat), agUl ! 
weysh y^nsurhtt 7 He would say, " How is this man victorious, 
what giveth him the victory ? ' In this strange word to him 
the poor Bednwy thought he heard nasr, which is victory. A 
poor nomad of Bnw&lla cried out simply, when he received his 
medicines : ' Money he had none to give the hakim, wellah ! 
he prayed me be content to receive his shirt.' And, had I 
suffered it, he would have stripped himself, and gone away 
naked in his sorry open cloak, as there are seen many men in the 
indigence of the wilderness and, like the people of India, with 
no more than a clout to cover the human shame; and when 
I let bim go, he mnrmured, Jizak Vtlak kheyr, ' God recom- 
pense thee with good,* and went on wondering, whether the 
things ' which the Nasr&ny bad given him for nothing, could 
be good medicines ' ? 

I thought no more of Eagdad, bnt of Kbeybar ; already I 
stayed too long in Hayil. At evening I went to Abeyd's kahwa 
to speak with HamQd ; he was bowing then in the beginning 
of his private devotion, and I sat down silently, awaiting his 
leisure. The son of Abeyd, at the end of the first bout, looked 
up, and nodding cheerfully, enquired, " Khalll, is there need, 
wouldst thou anything immediately ? " — " There is nothing, the 
Lord be praised." — "Then Ishall soon have ended." AsHamfid 
sat again in his place, I said, ' I saw the child Feysal's health 
returning, I desired to depart, and would he send me to Khey- 
bar?' Hamdd answered, 'If I wished it.' — "But why, Khalfl, 
to Kbeybar, what ia there at Kheybar ? go not to Kheybar, 
thou mayest die of fever at Kheybar ; and they are not our 
friends, Khaltl, I am afraid of that journey for thee." I 
answered, " I must needs adventure thither, I would see the 
antiquities of the Yahlld, as I have seen el-H6jr." — " Well, I 
will find some means to send thee ; bnt the fever is deadly, go 
not thither, eigh KhalU ! lest thou die there." — Since I had 
passed the great Aneyrid, I desired to discover also the Harrat 
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Kbeybar, such another vulcanic Arabian conntry, and wherein 
I heard to be the heads of the W. er-Bnmmah, which westwiu^S 
of the Tueyk moantaina is the dry waterway of all northern 
Arabia. This great valley, which descends from the heads above 
el-H&yat and Howeyat to the Enphratea valley at ez-Zbeyer, 
a enbnrb of Bosra, has a winding conrse of "fifty camel 
marches." 

Hamfid, then stretching ont his manly great arm, bade me 
try bis pulse ; the strokes of his heart-blood were greater than 
I had felt any man's among the Arabians, the man was strong as 
a champion. When they hold ont their forearms to the haktm, 
they tMnh he may well perceive all their health : Z was cried 
down, when I said it was impostare. " Yesterday a Persian 
medicaster in the Haj was called to the Kasr to feel the Emir's 
pnlse. The Persian said, ' Have yon not a pain, Sir, in the left 
knee ? ' the Prince responded, ' Ay I feel a pain there by God ! * 
— and no man knew it ! '* 

The Haj had left some sick ones behind them in H&yil : 
there was a welfaring Bagdad tradesman, whose old infirmities 
had retnmed npon him in the way, a foot-sore camel driver, 
and some poor derwishes. The morrow after, all these went 
to present themselves before the Emir in the mejlis, and the 
derawish cried with a lamentable voice in their bastard town 
Arabic, Jandhak ! ' may it please yonr grace.' Their clownish 
carriage and torpid manners, the barbarous border speech 
of the north, and their illiberal voices, strangely discorded with 
the bird-like eaee and alacrity and the frank propriety in the 
tongue of the poorest Arabians. The Emir made them a 
gracious gesture, and appointed them their daily rations in 
the Mothtf, Also to the tradesman was assigned a makhzan ; 
and at H&yil he would pass those two or three months well 
enongh, sitting in the sun and gossiping up and down the 
sQk, till he might ride homeward. Afterward I saw led-in 
a wretched young man of the Aarab, who was blind ; uid 
spreading his pitifnl hands towards the Emir's seat, he cried 
out. Yd Tmoil el-Ummr! yd Weled Abdvilak! 'Help, 
Long-of-daye, thoa Child of Abdullah ! ' The Emir spoke 
immediately to one over the wardrobe, and the poor weled was 
led away to receive the change of clothing. 

Afterwards, I met with Imb&rak. " Wooldst thou (he said) 
to Kheybar? there are some Anneey here, who will convey 
thee." When I heard their menzila were in the Kharram, and 
that they could only carry me again to Misshel, and were to 
depart immediately : I sud that I could not so soon be ready to 
take a long journey, and must call in the debts for medicines. 
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" We will gather them for thee ; but longer we cannot suffer 
thee to remain in oar country : if thou wonldst go to Kheybar, 
we will send thee to Eheybar, or to el-Easltn, we will send 
thee to el-Kasim." — " To Kheybar, yet warn me a day or two 
beforehand, that I may be ready." 

The momiag next bnt one after, I was drinking kahwa with 
those of er-Bi^th, when a yonng man entered oat of breath, he 
came, he said, to call me from Imb&rak. Imb&rak when I met 
him said, " We have found some Heteym who will convey thee 
to Kheybar." — 'And when would they depart?' — "To-morrow 
or the morning after." But he sent for me in an hoar to say 
he had given them handsel, and I must set out immediately. 
" Why didst thou deceive me with to-morrow ? " — " Put up thy 
things and mount." — " But will yoa send me with Heteym ! " 
— " Ay, ay, give me the key of the makhzan and make up, for 
tbou art to mount immediately." — "And I cannot speak with 
the Emir ? " — " Ukhlus ! have done, delay not, or wellab ! the 
Emir will send, to take off thy head." — "Is tbie driving me 
into the desert to make me away, covertly ? " — " Nay, nothing 
will happen to thee." — "Now well let me first see Hamud." 
There came then a slave of HamUd, bringing in his hand four 
reals, which he said his " uncle " sent to me. So there came 
Zeyd, the Moghreby porter of the Kasr ; I had shown bim 
a good turn by the gift of medicines, but now qnotb the burly 
villain, " Thon hast no heart (nnderstanding) if thou wonldst 
cesist tmb&rak ; for this is the captain and there ride behind 
bim five hundred men." 

I delayed to give the wooden key of my door, fearing lest if 
they had Sung the things forth my aneroid had been broken, or 
if tiiey searched them my pistol bad been taken ; also I donbbed 
whether the captain of the gnard (who at every moment laid 
band to the bilt of bis sword) had not some secret commission 
to slay the Naer&ny there within. His slaves already came 
about me, Bome plucked my clothes, some thrust me forward ; 
they would drive me perforce to the makbzan. — "la the 
makhzan thine or ours, Khaltl ? " — " But Imb&rak, I no longer 
trust thee : bear my word to the Emir, ' I came from the 
Dowla, send me back to the Powla '." The Arab swordsman 
with fugh ! spat in my face. " Heaven send thee confusion 
that art not ashamed to spit in a man's face." — " KhalU, I did 
it because thou saidst 'I will not trust thee'." I saw the 
Moghreby porter go and break open my makbzan door, bursting 
the clay mortice of the wooden lock. The slaves plucking me 
savagely i^aic, I let go the loose Arab upper garments in 
their hands, and stood before the wondering wretches in my 
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fihirt. " A shame ! I said to tbetn, and thou Imb&r&k dakhU-ak, 
defend me from their ineolenca" As Imbarak heard ' dakMl- 
sk ', he snatched a camel-stick from one who stood by, and beat 
them and drove them from me. 

They left me in the makhean and Z quickly pnt my things 
in order, and took my anas secretly. Fihd now came by, going 
to Abeyd's kahwa : I said to him, " Fihd, I will enter with 
thee, for here I am in donbt, and where is Hamfid P " The 
poor man answered friendly, " HamM is not yet abroad, bnt it 
will not be long, Khaltl, before he come." — IwhdTok : " Wellah, 
I say the Emir will send immediately to cat off thy head ! " 
Mdjid (who passed ns at the same time, going towards Abeyd's 
kahwa) : " Eigh ! Imb&rak, will the Enur do so indeed ? " and 
the boy smiled with a child's dishonest cnriosity of an atrodoua 
spectacle. As I walked on with F&hd, Imb&rak retired from 
ns, and passed throogh the Kasr gate, perhaps then he went 
to the Emir.^Ffihd sighed, as we were beyond the door, and 
" Khalll, please UUah, said the poor man, it may yet fall ont 
well, and HamUd will very soon be here." I had not sat long, 
when they came to tell me, ' the Emir desired to sae me.' I 
said, " Do not deceive me, it is bnt Imbfirak who knocks." 
FdM : " Nay, go Khalll, it is the Emir." 

When I weat out, I found it was Imb&rak, who with the old 
menaces, called npon me to monnt , immediately. " I will first, 
I answered, see Hamfld : " so he left me. The door had been 
shut behind me, I retcmed to the makhzan, and saw my bag- 
gage was safe ; and F&hd coming by ^ain, " Hamfid, he said, 
is now in the house," and at my reqnest he sent back a servant 
to let me in. After a little, HamUd entering, greeted me, and 
took me by the hand. I asked, ' Was this done at the com- 
mandment of the Emir ? ' ffamUd : " By God, Khalil, I can 
do nothing with the Emir; hu y&kkam aleyna he roles 
over as all." — " Some books of mine, and other things, were 
bronght here." — " Ha \ the eyy&l have taken them from 
thy makhzaa, they shall be restored." When I spoke of a 
knavish theft of hu man Aly — he was gone now on pilgrimage 
— Hamdd exclaimed : <' The Lord take away his breathi " — He 
were not an Arab, if he had proffered to make good his man's 
larceny. " What intended yon by that money yoa lately sent 
me ? " — " My liberality, Khalll, why didst thon refuse it ? " — " la 
it for medicine and a month's daily care of thy child, who is 
now restored to health ? " — " It was for this I offered it, and we 
bave plenty of quinine ; wilt thon buy an handful of me for two 
reals ? " He was washing to go to we mid-day public prayer, 
and whilst the strong man stayed to speak with me it was lat«. 
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" There ia & tluog, Hamad."—" What is that, Kbaltl ? " and he 
looked up cheerfaliy. " Help me in this troable, for that bread 
and salt which is between aa." — "And what can I do? Moham- 
med ralee ub all." — " Well, speak to Imbftrak to do nothing 
till the hour of the afternoon mejlis, when I may speak with 
the Emir." — " I will say this to him," and Hamud went to the 
me^id. 

After the prayer I met the Prince himself in the Mtohab -, 
he walks, as said, in an insolent cluster of young fanatics, and 
a half Bcore of his swordsmen close behind them. — Whenever 
I had encountered the Emir and his company of late in the 
streets, I thought he had answered my greeting with a stmtting 
look. Now, as he came on with his stare, I said, without a 
salatation, Arilhh, ' I depart.' "SiUih, So go," answered Mo- 
hammed. "Shall I come in to speak with thee?" — " MeskghrHl ! 
we are too busy." 

When at length the afternoon mejlis was sitting, I crossed 
through them and approached the Emir, who sat enforcing 
himself to look gallantly before the people ; and be talked then 
with some great sheykh of the Beduw, who was seated next him. 
Mohammed ibn Bashld looked towards me, I thought with dis- 
pleasore and somewhat a base countenance, which is of evil 
augury among the Arabs. " What (he said) is thy matter ? " — 
" I am about to depart, but I would it were with assurance. 
To-day I was mishandled in this place, in a manner which has 
made me afraid. Thy slaves drew me hither and thither, and 
have rent my clothing ; it was by the setting on of Imb&rak, 
who stands here : he ^so threatened me, and even spat in my 
face," The Emir enquired, nnder his voice, of Imb&rak, ' what 
had he done,' who answered, excusing himself, I added, " And 
now he would compel me to go with Heteym ; and I foresee only 
mischance." " Nay (said the Emir, striking his breast), fear not ; 
but ours be the care for thy safety, and we will give thee a 
passport," — and he said to Nasr, his secretary, who sat at bis feet 
— " Write him a schedule of safe-conduct." 

I said, " I brought thee from my country an excellent tele- 
scope." The cost had been three or four pounds ; and I thought 
' if D>a Rashtd receive my gift, I might ask of him a camel' : 
but when he said, " We have many,and have no need," I answered 
the Emir with a frank word of the desert, weysk aad, as one 
might say, ' What odds ! ' Mohammed ibn Eashid shrunk back 
in his sea^ as if I had disparaged his dignity before the people ; 
bat recovering himself, he stud, with better looks and afiiendly 
voice, "Sit down." Mohammed is not ungenerous, he might 
remember in the stranger his own evil tunes. Naar having 
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ended his irriting, npon a small square of paper, haDded it up 
to the Emir, who pomsfld it, and danbing his Arabic copper 
eeal in the ink, he sealed it with the print of his name. I asked 
Nasr, " Head me what is written herein," and he read, " That 
all unto whose hands this bill may come, who owe obedience to 
Ibc Rashtd, know it is the will of the Emir that no one yaarud 
oley, shonld do any offence to, this Nasriny." Ibn Rashid 
rising at the moment, the mejlis rose with him and dispersed. 
I asked, as the Emir was going, "When shall I depart?" — 
" At thy pleasnre," — " To-morrow ? " — " Nay, to-day." He had 
tnmed the back, and was crossing the M&hab. 

"Moant!" cries Imbarak: bnt, when he heard I had not 
broken my fast he led me throngh the Easr, to the Mothlf and 
to a room behind, which is the public kitchen, to ask the cooks 
what was ready. Here they all kindly welcomed me, and 
Mnfarrij wonld ^ve me dates, floor and samn for the way, the 
sccnstomed provision from the Emir, but I wonld not receive 
them. The kitchen is a poor hall, with a clay floor, in which is 
a pool and condnit. The temmn and barley is boiled in fonr or 
five coppers : other three stand there for flesh days (which are 
not many), and they are so great that in one of them may be 
seethed the brittled meat of a camel. So simple is this palace 
kitchen of nomadic Arabia, a oonntry in whidi he is feasting 
who is not hungry \ The kitchen servants were one poor man, 
perhaps of servile condition, a patient of mine, and five or six 
women nnder him ; braides there were boys, bearers of the metal 
trays of victual for the guests' suppera — When I returned to the 
MSsbab, a nomad was come with his camel to load my baggage : 
yet first he entreated Imb&rak to take back his real of earnest- 
money and let him go. The Emir had ordered four reals to be 
given for this voyage, whether I would or no, and I accepted it 
in lien of that which was robbed from my makhzan; also I 
accepted the four reals from Hamild for m&dicines. 

"Imbfirak, swear, I said as we walked together to the snk, 
where the nomads wonld mount, that yon are not sending me 
to the death." — " No, by Ullah, and Khalll nothing I trust will 
happen to thee." — "And after two journeys in the desert will 
the Aarab any more observe the word of Ibn Rashld ? " — " We 
rule over them ! — and he said to the nomads, Te are to cany 
him to Kdsim ibn Sardk (a great sheykh of the midland Heteym, 
his byut were pitched seventy miles to the southward), and he 
will send him to Kbeybar." — The seller of drugs from Medina, 
a good liberal Hejaz man, as are many of that partly Arabian 
city, came out, as we passed his shop, to bid me God speed, 
" Thou mayest be sure, he said, that there is no treachery, bat 
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nndeTstand tbat the people (of H&yil and Nejd) are Bednw." — 
"0 then (said the nomad to me) make haste aloog with ns out 
of H&jil, stand not, nor return apon thy footsteps, for then they 
will kill thee." 

BecanEe I would not that his camel should kneel, but bad 
climbed upon tbe overloaded beast's neck standing, the poor 
pleased nomad cried oat, " Lend me a grip of thy five ! " that is 
the fire fingers. A yonng man, Ibrahim, one of the Emir's men — 
his shop was in the end of the town, and I had dealt with him- — 
seeing us go by, came out to bid me farewell, and brought me 
forward. He spoke sternly to the nomads that they should have 
a care for me, and threatened them, that ' If anything befell me, 
the Emir would have their heads.' Come to the M4 es-Sima, 
I reached down my water-alcin to one of the men, bidding him 
go fill it. " Fill the kafir's girby ! nay, said he, alight, Nasr&wy, 
and fill it thyself." Ibrahim tben went to fill it, aud hanged 
the water at my saddte-bow. We passed forth and the sun was 
now set. My companions were three, — the poor owner of my 
camel, a timid smiling man, and his fanatic neighbour, who 
called me always the Nasr&wy (and not Naerany), and another 
and older Heteymy, a somewhat strong-headed holder of his 
own counsel, and speaking the truth uprightly. So short is 
the twilight that the night closed suddenly upon our march, 
with a welcome silence and solitude, after the tumult of the 
town. When I responded to all the questions of my uomad 
company with the courtesy of the desert, " Oh ! wherefore, cried 
they, did those of Hflyil persecute him ? Wellah the people of 
H&yil are the true Nasara ! " We held on our dark way three 
and a half hours till we came before Gofar ; there we alighted 
and lay down in the wilderness. 

When the morrow was light we went to an outlying kasr, 
a chamber or two built of clay-brick, without the oasis, where 
dwelt a poor family of their acquaintance. We were in the 
end of November (the 21st by my reckoning); the nights 
were now cold at this altitude of 4000 feet. The poor people 
set dates before us and made coffee ; they were neither settlers 
upon the soil nor nomads, but Bednw. Weak and broken in 
the nomad life, and forsaking the calamities of the desert, they 
had become ' dwellers in clay ' at one of the Jebel villages, and 
Seyadin or traffickers to the Aarab. They bay dates and com 
in harvest time, to sell later to the hvits or passing market 
parties of nomad tribesmen. When spring is come they forsake 
the clay-walls and, loading their merchandise upon asses, go forth 
to trade among the Aarab. Thus they wander months long, 
till their lading is sold ; and when the hot summer is in, they 
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will retnm with their humble gtduB of Bamn and silver to the 
oams. From them my companions took Dp part of their winter 
proviBion of dates, for eomewhat less than the market price in 
H&yil. These poor folk, disherited of the world, spoke to me 
with fanman kindness; there was not a word in their talk 
of the Mohammedan fanaticism. The women, of their own 
thought, took from my shonlders and mended my mantle which 
bad been rent yesterday at H&yil ; and the honse-father put in 
my hand his own driving-stick made of an almond rod. Whilst 
I sat with them, my companions went about their other bosi- 
nfiBs. Bye and bye there came in a butcher from H&yil, (I had 
bonght of him three pounds of mutton one morning, for fonr< 
pence), and with a loud good hnmonr he praised the Nasr&ny 
in that simple company. 

The men were not ready till an honr past midday ; then 
they loaded their dates and we departed. Beyond Gktfar we 
journeyed upon a plain of granite grit ; the long Ajja mountain 
trended with onr course upon the right hand. At five we 
alighted and I boiled them some temmn which I carried, bnt the 
son suddenly setting upon ub, they skipt up laughing to patter 
their prayers, and began to pray as they could, with quaking 
ribs; and they panted yet with their elvish mirth. — Some 
wood-gatherers of H&yil went by ns. The double head of the 
Sumr^ H&yil was still in sight at a distance of twenty-five 
miles. Remounting we passed in the darkness the walls and 
palms of el-Xasr, thirteen miles from Ciofar, under the cliffs of 
Ajja ; an hour further we alighted in the desert to sleep. 

I saw in the morning the granite flanks of Ajja stmngely 
blotted, as it were with the shadows of clouds, by the running 
down of erupted basalts ; and there are certain black domes 
upon the crest in the likeness of volcanoes. Two hours later we 
were in a granitic mountain ground el-Mukhtelif. Ajja upon 
the right hand now stands far off and extends not much further. 
We met here with a young man of el-Kasr riding upon his 
theldl in quest of a strayed well-camel. Kock-partridges were 
everywhere calling and flying in this high granite country, 
smeUing in the sun of the (resinous) sweetness of southern- 
wood. 

Aboat fonr in the afternoon we went by an outlying hamlet 
Biddia, in the midst of the plain, but encompassed by lesser 
mountains of granite and basalt. This small settlement, which 
lies thirty-five miles W. of S. from el-Kasr, was b^an not 
many years ago by projectors from M6gug ; there are only two 
wells and four households. When I asked my companions of 
the place, they fell a coughing and laughing, and made me signs 
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that only coaghs and rhenms there abonndecL— A party of 
Shftramar riding on dromedarieB overtook us. They had heard 
of Khaltl and spoke friendly, saying that there lay a menzil of 
their Aarab not far before hb, (where we might sup and Bleep). 
And we heard from them these happy tidings of the wilderness in 
front, "The small cattle have yeaned, and the Aarab have plenty 
of Igban ; they pour ont (to irink) till the noon day ! " One of 
them cried to me ; " But why goeat thou in the company of 
these doga ? " — he wonld say ' Heteymiea '. 

A great white snake, hdnash, lay sleeping in the path : and 
the peevish owner put it to the malice of the Nasrftny that I 
had not sooner seen the worm, and struck away his camel, which 
was nearly treading npon it ; and with his lance he beat in 
pieces the poisonous vermin. When the daylight was almost 
spent my companions climbed npon every height to look for the 
black booths of the Aarab. The sun set and we journeyed on 
in the night, hoping to espy the Bednin tent-fires. Three hoars 
later we halted and lay down, weaiy and snpperlesa, to sleep in 
the kh^a. The night was chill and we conld not slumber ; the 
land-height was here 4000 feet. 

We l<wded and departed before dawn. Soon after the day 
broke we met with Shammar Aarab removing. Great are their 
flocks in this dtra, all of sheep, and their camels were a mnlti- 
tnde trooping over the plain. Two herdsmen crossed to ns 
to hear tidings : " What news, they shouted, from the villages P 
how many sahs to the real ? " — Then, perceiving what I was, 
one of them who had a lance lifted it and said to the other, 
' Stand back, and he would slay me.' " Nay do not so ! wellah ! 
(exclaimed my raflks), for this (man) is in ^e st^egnard of Ibu 
Bashld, and we must billah convey him, upon our necks, to 
Ch(E)ieim Ibn Barfik." Heteymies in presence of high-handed 
Shammar, they would have made no muily resistance ; and my 
going with these raftks was nearly the same as to wander alone, 
save that they were eyes to me in the desert. 

In the slow march of the over-loaded camels I went much on 
foot; the fanatic who cried Nasrfiwy, Nasr&wyt complained 
that he coold not walk, he mnst ride himself npon my hired 
camel. Thon^ weary, I wonld not contradict them, lest in 
remembenng H&yil they should become my adversaries. I saw 
the blown sand of the deeert lie in high drifts upon the 
mountain sides which encompassed ns ; they are granite with 
some basalt bergs. — We were come at unawares to a menzil of 
Shammar. Their sheykh hastened from hia booth to meet us, 
a wild looking carl, and he had not a kerchief, but only the 
woollen cord maasub wound about his tufted loclra. He required 
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of me dokh&D ; bat I told them I had none, the tobaooo-b^ witb 
flint and Bteel had fallen from my camel a little before. — " G-ire 
ns tobacco (cried he), and come down and drink kahwa with ns, 
and if no we will nd'kh thy camel, and take it perforce." — 
" How (I said), ye believe not in God ! I tell yon I have none 
by God, it is a^ib (a shame) man to molest a stranger, and that 
only for a pipe of tobacco." Then he let me pass, but they 
made me swear solemnly again, that I had none indeed. 

As we jonmeyed in the afternoon and were come into 
Heteym country we met with a sheykhly man riding npon his 
tbelfll : he would see what pasture was sprung hereabout in the 
wilderness. The raftks knew him, and the man said be would 
carry me to Kheybar himself, for tdm&. This was one whom I 
should see soon again, Eydda ihn A^uiyn, an Heteymy sheykh. 
My rafiks connselled me to go with him : ' He is a worthy 
man, they said, and one with whom I might safely adventure.' 
— ^Tbe first movemeiits of the Arabs from their heart, are the 
best, and the least interested, and could the event be foreseen 
it were often great prudence to accept them ; but I considered 
the Emir's words, — that I shoald go to E4sim ibn Bar&k 
sheykh of the Beny Bashid ' who would send me to Kheybar ', 
-and his menzil was not now far off. This K4sim or Ch&sim, 
or Jdsini, they pronounce the name diversely, according to 
their tribes' loghrat, my companions said was a great sheykh, 
" and one like to Ibn Bashtd " in his country. 

The sun set as we came to the first Heteym booths, and 
there the raftks unloaded. Kfisim's 'oeyt we beard was " built " 
under a brow yonder, and I mounted again with my raftk 
Sfilih, upon his empty camel, to ride thither. And in the way 
said S&lih, " When we arrive see that thou get down lightly ; 
BO the Aarab will hold of thee the more, as one inured to the 
desert life." Kfisim's tent was but an hejra, small and rent; 
I saw his mare tied there, and within were only the hareem. 
One of them went to call the sheykh, and S&Uh hastily put 
down my bags : he remounted, and without leave-taking woald 
, have ridden away ; but seizing his camel by the beard I made 
the beast kneel again. " My raflk, why abandon me thus ? 
but 841ih thoa sbtklt deliver all the Emir's message to Kfisim ; " 
— we saw him coming to as from a neighbour beyt. 

E4sim was a slender young man, almost at the middle age. 
At first he satd that he could not receive me. ' How ! (he 
asked), had the Emir sent this stranger to him, to send him on 
to Kheybar, when he was at feod with those of Kheybar ! ' 
Then he reproached Sfilih, who would have 'forsaken me at 
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strange tenia.' — I considered how desperate a thing it were, 
to be abandoned in the midst of the wilderness of Arabia ; 
where we dread to meet with unknown mankind more than 
with wild beasts ! " Ton, K&sim, have heard the word of Ilm 
Kashid, and if it cannot be fulfilled at least I have alighted at 
thy beyt and am weary ; here, I said, let me rest this night, wa 
ana dakhtlak, and I enter nnder thy roof." 

He now led me into his booth and bade me repose: then 
turning all his vehement displeasure against Salih, he laid hands 
on him and flung him forth — these are violences of the Heteym 
— and snatched his mantle from him. " Away with thee ! he 
cried, but thy camel shall remain with me, whereupon I may 
send this stranger to Kbeybar ; Ullah curse thy father, thon 
that forsakedst thy raftk to cast him upon Aarab." S&lih took 
all in patience, for the nomads when they are overborne make 
no resistance. K&sim set his sword to Salih's throat, that be 
should avow to him all things without any falsity, and first what 
tribesman he was. S41ih now acknowledged himself to be of 
Sejaida, that is a sub-tribe of Bishr ; he was therefore of Annezy, 
but leading his life with Nofimsy Heteymies he passed for an 
Heteymy. Many poor families both of Annezy and Harb join 
themselves to that humbler bat more thriving nomad lot, which 
is better assured from enemies ; only they mingle not in wedlock 
with the Heteym. So Kasim let Sfllih go, and called to kindle 
the fire, and took up himself a lapfal of his mare's provender and 
tittered it down to S&lih's camel ; so he came again and seated 
himself in the tent with the hypochondriacal humour of a 
sickly person. "Who is there, said he, will go now and seek 
us kahwa that we may make a cnp for this stranger? — -thy 
name ? " — " Khalil." — " Well, say KhaitI, what shall I do in this 
case, for wellah, I cannot tell ; betwixt us and those of Kheybar 
and the Dowla there is only debate and catting of throats : how 
then says the Emir, that I must send thee to Kheybar ? " 
— Neighbours came in to drink coffee, and one answered, " If 
Khaltl give four reals I will set him down, billah, at the edge of 
the palms of Kheybar and te gone." Kdsim : " But Khaltl says 
rightly be were then as much without Kheybar as before." 

The coffee-drinkers showed me a good countenance ; " Eigb ! 
Khalll (said KSsira), hadst thon complained to me that the 
man forsook tbee, he who came with thee, wellah J. would 
have cut oCf bis head and cast it on this fire : accursed be all 
the Anilz [nation of Annezy]." — "Well, if Kheybar be too 
difficult, yon may send me to Hannas sheykh of the NoSmay ; 
I heard he is encamped not far off, and he will receive me 
friendly."-:—" We sbftU see, jn the, morning." . A scarce dish of 
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boiled tenunn without Bamo, and & little old rotten Ifiban was 
set before me, — ^tbe smallest cheer I had seen under worsted 
booths; they had no fresh milk because their camel troops 
were ftzab, or separated from the menzil, and pasturing towards 
Baitha Nethll, westward. 

The night closed in darkly over ns, with thick doads and 
falling weather, it lightened at once upon three mdes without 
thnoder. The nomu people said, "It is the Angela!" — their 
word made me muse of the nomads' vision in the field of 
Bethlehem. " The storm, they mnrmured, is over the Wady 
er-Rnmmah," — which they told me lay but half a thelfll journey 
from hence. They marvelled that I should know the name of 
this great Wady of middle Nejd : the head, they said, is near 
el-H&yat, in their dira, one thelQI day distant, — ^that may be 
over plain ground forty-five to seventy miles. The cold rain fell 
by drops upon us through the worn tent-doth : and when it was 
late said £&sim, " Sleep then, but I must wake with my eyes 
npon his camel there, all night, lest that Annezy (man) come to 
steal it away," 

When I rose with the dawn E&^m was making up the fire ; 
" Good morrow ! he said : well, I will send thee to Hannas ; and 
the man shall convey thee that came with thee." — " He be- 
trayed me yesterday, will he not betray me to-day ? he might 
even forsake me in the khfila." — " Bat I will make him swear 
BO that he shall be afraid." Women came to me hearing I was 
a mudowwy, with baggl or dry milk shards, to buy medicines ; 
and they said it was a provision for my journey. Kfisim's 
sister came among the rest and sat down beside me. E&sim, 
she said, was vexed with the rihh or ague-cake, and what medi- 
cine had I ? These women's veil is a bine calico clout suspended 
over the lower face ; her eyee were wonderfully great, and 
though lean and paie, I judged that she was very beautifnl and 
gradoas : she leaned delicately to examine my drugs with the 
practised hands of a wise woman in simples. When she could 
find no medicine that she knew, she said, with a gentle sweet 
voice, " Give then what thou wilt, Rhalll, only that which may 
be effectual." Although so fair, and the great sheykh's sister, 
yet no man of the Beduins would have wedded with her ; be- 
cause the Heteym "are not of the stock " of the Aarab. 

Now came Salih, and when he saw his camel restored to 
him, he was full of joy, and promised all that Efisim would ; and 
he swore mighty oaths to convey me straightway to Kansas. 
We mounted and rode forth ; but as we were going I drew 
bridle and bound S&lih by that solemn oath of the desert, aly 
el-aild wa Rubb el-mabftd, that he would perform all thme 
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things : if he would not Bwear, I would ride no further with 
him. But 8&lih looking back aod trembling cried, " I do swear 
it, billah, I swear it, only let ns hasten and come to our raflks, 
who have awaited us at the next tents." 

We set out anew with them, and quoth 8&lih, "I was never 
in such fear of my life as when Ch&eim set bis sword to my 
neck ! " We marched an boor and a half and approacbed 
another Heteym menzil of many beyts : as we passed by 8&lib 
went aside to them to enquire the tidings. Not far beyond we 
came upon a brow, where two lone booths stood. My com- 
panions Baid the (overloaded) camels were broken, they wonld 
diechfti^ them there to pasture an hour. When we were come 
to the place they halted. 

In the first tent was an old wife : she bye and bye brought 
out to us, where we sat a little aloof, a bowl of milk shards and 
samn, and then, that which is of most comfort in the droughty 
heat, a great bowl of her butter-milk. " Canst thou eat this 
fare ? said 841ih, — the Heteym have much of it, they are good 
and hospitable." The men rose after their breakfast and loaded 
upon the camels, — but not my bags ! — and drove forth. I spoke 
to the elder Heteymy, who was a worthy roan, but loiitting the 
shoulders and turning up his palms he answered gravely, " What 
can I do? it is S&lih's matter, wellah, I may not meddle in it; 
but thou have no fear, for these are good people, and amongst 
them there will no evil befall thee." " Also Ey&da ibn Ajjudyn, 
said SfiUh, is at little distance." — "But where is thy oath, 
man F " The third fanatic fellow answered for him, " His oath 
is not binding, which was made to a Nasrfiwy ! " — " Bnt what 
of the Emir ? and K&sim is not yet far off." Sdlih : " As for 
Kfisim we curse both hia father and his mother ; but thou be 
not troubled, tbe Heteym are good folk and this will end well." 
— ^To contend with them were little worth ; they might then 
have pnblished it that I was a Naerfiny, I was ae good quit 
of such raflks, — here were but two women — and they de- 
parted. 

— " It is true, quoth the old wife, that Ey&da is near, yester- 
day I heard their dogs bark." In the second tent was but her 
sick daughter-in-law ; their men were out herding. The old 
wife looked somewhat grim when the hubt hod forsaken me ; 
afterwards she came where I sat alone, and said, " Be not sor- 
rowful ! ana Ichdlatak, for I am thy mother's sister." Soon after 
that she went oat to bear word to the men in the wilderness of 
this chance. Near by that place I found the border of a brown 
vulcanic Bood, a kind of trachytic basalt ; when the sun was 
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setting I walked ont of sight, — lest seeing the stranger not 

praying at the honr I hod been too soon known to them. 

Not much after the husband came home, a deaf man with 
the name of happy augniy Thaifullah : kindly he welcomed me, 
and behind him came three grown sons driving-in their camels ; 
and a great flock of sheep and goats followed them with many 
lambs and kids. I saw that (notwithstanding their Heteym 
appearance of poTerty) they muBt be welfaring persona. Thaif- 
nllah, ae we sat abont the evening fire, brought me in a bowi 
of their evening milk, made hot ; — " We have nothing, he said, 
here to eat, no datea, no rice, no bread, but drink tbis which 
the Lord provideth, though it be a poor supper." I blessed 
him and said it was the best of all nourishment. "Ay, thns 
boiled, he answered, it enters into the bones." When he heard 
how my raflks forsook me to^ay he exclaimed, ' Billah if he 
had been there, be had cnt oS their heads.' That poor man was 
very honourable; he would hardly fill bia gallidn once with a 
little tittun that I had found in the depth of my bags, although 
it be BO great a solace to them ; neither suffered he his young 
men to receive any from the (forlorn) guest whom the Lord had 
committed to them, to-day. These were simple, piooB, and not 
(formal) praying Arabs, having in their mouths do cavilling 
questions of religion, but they were full of the godly humanity 
of the wilderness, ' He would carry me in the morning (said 
my kind host) to Eyada ibn Ajju6yn, who would send me to 
Kheybar.' 

It was dim night, and the drooping clouds broke over us 
with lightning and rain. I Baid to Th^nllah, " God sends his 
blessing again upon the earth." — "Ay verilyj" he answered 
devoutly, and kissed his pious hand towards the flashing tempest, 
and murmured the praises of Ullah. — How good ! seemed to me, 
bow peaceable ! this little plot of the nomad earth under the 
dripping curtaina of a worsted booth, in comparison with Hfiyil 
town ! 

When the morning roae the women milked their small cattle ; 
and we sat on whilst the old housewife rocked her blown-up 
milk-skin upon her knees till the butter came ; they flnd it in 
a clot at the mouth of the semtly. I saw soon that little butter 
seething on the flre, to be turned into samn, and they called me 
to sup the pleasant milk-skim with my fingers. Th^ throw in 
now a little meal, which brings down the milkiness ; and tbe 
samn or clarifled butter may be poured off. The sediment of 
the meal thus drenched with milky butter is served to the 
guest ; and it is the most pleasant sweat-meat of the poor 
nomad life. Afterward the good old woman brought Jue the 
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samn (all that her flocks had yielded this morning), in & little 
Bkin (it might be lera than a amall pint) : this was her gift, she 
sud ; and wonld I leave with them some ferer medicine ? I 
gave her doses of quinine. She brooght forth a large bowl of 
bntter-milk ; and when we had drunk a good draught Thalfallab 
laid my bags npon a camel of his. We mounted, and rode 
Bonihward orer the kh^a. 

We ionraeyed an hour and approached Ey&da'a menzil, the 
worsted booths were pitched in a shelving hollow overlooking 
a wide waste landscape to the south : I saw a vast blackness 
beyond, — that was another Harra (the Sarrat Kheybar) — and 
rosy mountains of granite. Sandstones, lying as a tongue 
between the crystalline mountains and overlaid by lavas, reach 
southward to Eheybar, — " When we come to the tents thus and 
thus shalt thou speak to them, said Thaifullah : say thou art a 
mudowwy arrived From Hayil, and that thou wouldst go over to 
Kheybar; and for two reals thou shalt find some man who will 
convey thee thither." 

We alighted and Thaifullah commended me to £y&da ; I was 
(he said) a skilful mndowwy, — so he took his camel again and 
departed. This was that Heteymy sheykb, whom I had seen 
two days before chevying in the wilderness : — he might have 
understood then (from some saying of the fanatic) that I was 
not a right Moslem, for now when I saluted him and said I 
would go to Kheybar with him, he received me roughly. He 
was a sturdy carl, and with such ill-blooded looks as I have 
remarked in the Fehj&t, which are also of Heteym. Ey&da : 
" Well, I said it yesterday, but I cannot send thee to Kheybar." 
— Some men were sitting before his tent — " Ho ! which of you, 
he said, will convey the man to Kheybar, and receive from him 
what — ? three reals." One answered, " I will carry him, if he 
give me this money," I promised, and he went to make ready; 
but returning he said, " Give me four reals, — I have a debt, 
and this would help me in it." Ey&da : " Give him four, and 
go with him." I consented, so the sheykh warranted me that 
the man would not forsake his raflk, as did those of the other 
day. " Nay, trust me, this is Ghroceyh, a eheykh, and a valorous 
man." — " Swear, Ghroceyb, by the life of this stem of grass, 
that thou wilt not forsake me, thy raftk, nntil thou hast 
brought me to Kheybar ! " — " I swear to bring thee thither, 
bot I be dead," Eydda : " He has a thelfll too, that can flee 
like a bird." Ghroceyh : " See how the sun is already mounted ! 
let us pass the day here, and to-morrow we will set forward." — 
" Nay, but to-day," answered the sheykh, shortly, so that I 
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wondered at his inbospitabla hnmDor, and GliFOceyb at tlus 
straDgeoeBS. The eheykh did not bid me into his tent, bnt he 
bron^t out to ns a great bowl of batter-milk. The hareem 
now came aboat me, bringing their little bowls of dry milk 
Bbarda, and they clamonred for medicines. I have foatid no 
Beduins so willing as the Heteym to bny of the madowwy. 
After my departure, when they had proved my medicines, they 
said that Khaltl was a faithful man ; and their good report 
helped me months later, at my coming by this country again. 

Ghroceyb told me that from hence to Baitha Nethll was half 
a (thelfll) jonmey, to H4yil three, to Teyma four, to el-Ally 
four and a half ; and we should have three nights ont to Khey- 
bar. When we had trotted a mile, a yearling calf of the theMl, 
that was grazing in the desert before us, ran with their side- 
long slingiiig gait (the two legs cpon a side leaping together) to 
meet the dam, and followed as lowing, — the mother answered 
with sobs in her vast throat; bnt Ghroceyb dismonnted imd 
chased the weanling aw^. We rode apon a plain of sand. 
Nigh before as appeared that great craggy blackness — the 
Harra, and thereupon certain swarty hills and crestB, el-HAly : 
1 perceived them to be crater-hills of volcanoes ! A loog- 
ranging inconsiderable mountain, Bothra, trended with onr 
coarse upon the left hand, which I coold not doabt to be 
granitic. Ghroceyb encoaraged his theMl with a pleasant 
gluck I with the tongae under the palate, — I had not heard it 
before ; and there is a diversity of cattle-calls in the several 
tribes of the Arabian kh&la. 

We entered npon that black Harra. The lava field is now 
cast into great waves and troughs, and now it is a labyrinth of 
lava crags and short lava sand-plains.— This is another member 
of the vulcanic country of West Arabia, which with few con- 
siderable breaches, extends from Teb&k through seven degrees 
of latitude to the borders of Mecca, 

We foond clayey water, in a cavern (after the late showers), 
and Ghroceyb alighted to fill onr girby. At half-aftemoon we 
saw a goatherd loitering among the wild lavas. The lad was an 
Heteymy, he knew Ghroceyb, and showed ns where the beyts 
were pitched, in a deep place not far off. Here Ghroceyb came 
to his own kindred ; and we alighted at the tent of his brother. 
The cragged Harra face is there 4300 feet above the sea-level. 
Their hareem were veiled like those of Efisim's encampment, 
and they wore a braided forelock hanging npon their foreheads. 
In the evening we were regaled with a caldron of temmn, and 
the host poured ne out a whole skinfal of thick butter-milk. 
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One of those men was a banter ; the Heteym and the 
Sherar&t Bnrp&BS the Bednw in the skill, and are next to the 
Solnbba. In the last season he had killed two ostriches, and 
sold the skins (to that Damascus feather merchant who comes 
down yearly with the Haj) for 80 reals : 40 reals for an ostrich 
skin ! (the worth of a good camel) — a wonderfpl price it seems 
to be paid in this country. Of the lineage of the Heteym I 
could never learn anything in Arabia. They are not of so 
cheerfal temper, and tiiey lack the frank alacrity of mind and 
the magnanimone dignity of Bednins. Ghroceyb spoke of his 
people thoB, " Jid el-Heteym is Raehid and we — the midland 
Heteym — are the Beny Saskid. Those Heteymies at the Red 
Sea bord, under el-Wejh, are the GeraMs, onr kindred indeed 
but not friendly with ns. The B. Bashid are as many aa the 
B. W&hab" (nearly 600 beyts, not mnch above 2000 sonls). 
Of the Sherar&t akin to the Heteym he said, " We may wed 
with them and they with ns, — bat there is cattle stealing 
between ns ; they are 800 beyt." He told me that in former 
days, some camels having Iwen reaved by a Nofimsy ghrazza 
from the Oerabls, the sheykh Ibn Ndmns (father of Hanuas), 
ordained their restitution, saying, " Wellah they be our kin- 
dred." 

In the early morning Qhrocflyb milked our thelfll and 
brought me this warm bever ; and after that, in the fatigue 
of the long way to be passed almost without her taatiuff 
herbage, her odder wonid be dried up, and the Beduwy fetched 
in a burr to cover her ; [at such times doubtless in the hope 
that she may bear a female]. We were called away to break- 
fast in another booth where they set before ns dates fried in 
Bamn, and bowls of butter-milk. All was horrid lava^field far 
before us, and we should be " two nights out without Aarab ", 
and the t^ird at Kheybar, 

Gloomy were these d»8 of drooping crey clouds in the 
golden aired Arabia. We journeyed quickly by the camel 
paths (Jiddar pi. jiddrAn) worn, since ages, in the rolling 
cinders and wilderness of horrid lavas. Hither come Bishr 
and Heteym nomads in the early year with their cattle, to seek 
that rab^ which may be sprung among the lava clefts and 
pite and little bottoms of vulcanic sand. Before noon we were 
among the black hills (killidn) which I had viewed before us 
since yesterday ; they are cones and craters of spent volcanoes. 
Our path lay under the highest hilly, which might be of four 
hundred or five hundred feet. Some are two-headed, — it is 
where a side of the crater is broken down. Others are seen 
ribbed, that is they are guttered down from the head. All is 
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here as we have seen in the EarrcU d-Aueyrid. We passed over 
a smooth plain of cioders ; aud, at the Toots of anotjier hiUy, I 
saw yellowish soft tnfa lying under the scaly crags of lavas. 
Prom hence we had sight of wie Kharram, a day distant to the 
westward ; lying beyond the Harra in a yellow border of Nef dd ; 
the white sand lay in long drifts npon the high flanks of the 
monntain. 

There was now mach ponded rain upon these vulcanic high- 
lands ; and in a place I heard the heavy din of falling water ! 
We came to a cold new tarn, and it seemed a fenny monntain 
lake nnder the setting snn ! from this strange desert water 
issued a wUd brook with the rushing noise of a mill-race. 
Having gone all the daylight, we drew bridle in a covert place, 
where we might adventure to kindle our fire. My raflfe was 
never come bo far in this sea of lava, but he knew the great 
landmarks. He went about to puU an armful of the scanty 
herbage in the crevices, for his fasting thelul ; I gathered dry 
stems to set under onr pot, poured in water and began onr 
boiling, which was but of temmn. When Ghroceyb came again 
I bid him mind the cooking ; but said he, " What can I do ? 
I, billah, understand it not." — " Yet I never saw the nomad who 
could not shift for himself npon a journey." — " I eat that which 
the hareem prepare, and have never put my hand to it." — He 
had brought for himself only two or three handfnls of dry milk 
shards! in Ghroceyb was tne ague-cake of old fever, and he 
could eat little or nothing. In this place I found the greatest 
height which I had passed hitherto in Arabia, nearly 6000 feet. 
And here I have since understood to be the division of waters 
between the great wady bottoms of northern Arabia ; namely 
the W. er-Bnmmah descending from the Harra to the north- 
eastward, and the W. el-Humth. This night was mild, and 
sheltered in the wild lavas, as between walls, we were warm till 
the morning. 

We mounted in the morrow twilight ; bnt long after day- 
break the heavens seemed shut over ne, as a tomb, with gloomy 
clonds. We were engaged in the horrid lava beds ; and were 
veiy oftentimes at fault among sharp shelves, or finding before 
ns precipitous places. The vulcanic field is a stony flood which 
has stiffened ; long rolling heads, like horse-manes, of those 
slaggy waves ride and over-ride the rest : and aa they are risen 
they stand petrified, many being sharply split lengthwise, and 
the hollow laps are partly fallen down in vast shells and in 
ruinous heaps as of massy masonry. The lava is not seldom 
wreathed as it were bunches of cords ; the crests are seen also 
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of aharp glaaBy lavae, Idha (in the ploral I4h) ; l&ba ia &11 that 
which has a liKeoeBS to molten metal. — That this soil was ever 
drowned with bnining mineral, or of haming monntaine, the 
Aarab have no tradition. As we rode further I Baw certain 
golden-red crags standing above the black horror of lavas ; they 
were Bandstone spires touched by the scattered beams of the 
mombg Bun. In the sheltered lava bottoms, where grow gum- 
acacias, we often startled gaita fowl (" sand-grouse ") ; they are 
dry-fleshed birds and not very good to eat, say the nomads. 
There is many times seen npon the lava fields a gliBtering 
under the sun as of distant water ; it is but dry clay glazed over 
with salt 

Ghroceyb spread forth hiB handa devoutly ; he knew not the 
ffHinal prayers, but wearied the irrational element, with the low- 
inge of hishuman spirit, in this perilous passage. " Oive,Lord, 
that we see not the evil ! and oh that this be not the day of our 
deaths and the loss of the theM ! " My raitk knew not that I 
was armed. Ghroceyb, bearing his long matchlock, led on afoot 
betwixt running and walking, ever watching for a way before 
the thelnl, and gazing wide for dread of any traversing enemies. 
Upon a time turning suddenly he surprised me, as I wrote with 
a pencil [a reading of the aneroid]. "Is it well, O Khalll? 
quoth my raftk, how seest thou (in your magical art of letters), 
is there good or else evil toward ? canst thou not write some- 
thing (a strong spell), for this need ? " Then seeing me ride 
on careless and Numbering for wearioeBS he took comfort. My 
pistol of SLs chambers gave me this confidence in Arabia, for 
must we contend for onr lives I thought it might suffice to 
defend me and my company, and Grhroceyb was a brave com- 
panion. Qhroceyb's long piece must weigh heavily npon the 
strenuous man's sick sfaoiilders, and I spoke to him to hang it 
at the saddle-bow of me his raflk ; to ^is he consented, ' so I 
did not loop the shoulder-cord about the peak ; it must hang 
simply, he said, that in any appearance of danger he might take 
it again at the instant.' 

Two hours after the sunrise we passed the Harra borders, and 
came without this lava field upon soil of sandstone. The vul- 
canic country which we had crossed in seventeen hours is named 
Harrat elStkndn, of the great crater-hill of that name J. Eth' 
ndn ; the dlra is of the No&msa Heteym. We came in an hour 
by a descending plain of red sand-rock, to a deep cleft, es-Shotb, 
where we drove down the dromedary at short steps, upon the 
shelves and ledges. In the bottom were gum-acacias, and a tree 
which I knew not, it has leaves somewhat like the monntain ash, 
"The name of it is thirru, it has not any nee that we know," 
VOL. I, D 
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Bud Ghioceyb. Beyond the grove, were eome tliin efflaxioiiB 
of lavs, run down npon the sandBtone eoil, from the vnloBnis 
field shove. By noon we bad passed the Band-rock and came 
assin npon the main Harra beyond, wfaioh is all one eastward 
with the former Harra ; and there we went by a few low oratuv. 
The whole— which is the HarriU Kheyhar — lies between north- 
west and Boath-east, four days in length ; and that may be, einoe 
it reachoB to within a theldl jonmey of Medina, an hnndred 
great mileo. Ilie width is little in oompuisoD, and at the 
midst it may be passed in a day. 

Ghroceyb now said : " Bnt wonldst thon needs go to Kheybar ? 
— (i2aAt, hearest thou? shall I not rather carry thee to el- 
H&yat ? " — My raflk was in dread of going to Kheybar, the 
Dowla being there : those criminalB-in-office (I understood it 
later), might have named him an enemy and seised the poor 
nomad'B ti^elAl, and cast him into prison ; bat el-Hfiyat was yet 
A free village in the iorlBdiotion of Ibn Rashtd. Ghroc^b I 
knew afterward to be an faomicidQ, and there lay npon lum a 
grievone debt for blood ; it was therefore be had ndden forfirar 
resla with me in this painful vc^age. From EyAda's menml 
we might have put the Harra npon onr left hand, and passed 
by easy sand-plains [where I joameyed in the Bpring] nnder the 
granite monntains ; bnt Ohrooeyb woald not, for in the open 
there had been more peril than in this cragged way of the 
Harra. 

An hoar from the Shotb, I fonnd the altatndeto be 5000 feet. 
Before mid-sftemoon npon onr right hand, beyond tjie Sanks 
of the Harra and the low nnderlying sand-plain, appeared a 
world of wild ranging monntains Jebdl ffejjAr, twmt^-five 
miles distant, in dlrat Si the W^lad Aly. We went all day as 
fngitives, in this vnlcanic country. SnnBet comes eoon in winter, 
and then we halted, in a low clay bottom with tall aoadas and 
yellow ponds of rain water. Ghroceyb bopshackled her witli a 
cord ; and loosed out the two days* fasting tbelQl, to browse the 
green branches. There we cooked a little temmn ; and then 
uid ourselves down npon the fenny soil and stones in a 
mJMsling night-rain to slnmber. 

When the day began to spring we set forward, and pMsed 
over a brook running out from ponded water in the lava-fidd. 
The weather was clearer, the melting skies lifted aboat os. 
The vulcanic country is from henceforward plain, and always 
descending and full of jiddr&n. Before and below onr path, we 
had now in sight the sharp tiiree-headed mountain, Atma; that 
stands beside Kheybar : G-hroceyb greeted the landmark with 
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lay. ' Beyond Atwa was but a nisht oat, he said, for theMI 
ridere to Medina. Upon onr left hand a distant part of the 
Ham, Sarrai tl-Ahyad, showed white under the snn soA fall 
of bilU&n. Ohiooeyb said, " The hills are whitish, the Uva-field 
lies about them ; the white stone is burned-like, and heavy as 
metal." Others say "The heads only of the hllli&n are white 
stone, the rest is black lava." — ^Thoee white hills might be lim»- 
atone, which, we know, lies next above the Hisma sand-rook. 

Already we saw the flies of the oasis : Kheybar was yet 
covered fcora sight by the great descending limb of the Harra ; 
we felt the air every moment warmer and, for us, faint and 
breathless. AU this ooantry side to Jeb&l Hejj^r seyls down 
by the wady grounds el-Kk&futha and Oumm'ra to tiie Wady 
el-Homth. Qhrooeyb showed me a wolfs footprints in the vnl- 
oanic sand. At the half -afternoon we were near £heybar, which 
lay in the deep yonder, and was yet hidden fvom us. Then 
we came spon tite fresh traces of a ghrazzu : they had passed 
down towards Kheybar. We rode in the same jiddar behind 
them ! — the footprints were of two mares and two camels. 
Ghrooeyb made me presently a sign to halt; he came and 
took his gon in silence, struck fire to the match and ran out 
to reconnoitre. He stayed behind a covert of lavas, from 
whence he returned to toll me he saw two horsemen and two 
rddvffa (radlfB}, npon theirs, riding at a long gunshot before 
OB : they had not seen ns. And now, blowing his match, he 
required very earnestly, ' Were I able with him to resist them ? * 
^Contrary to the will of Ghrooeyb I had stayed this day, 
at noon, ten minntos, to take some refreshment : but for this 
we had met with them, as they came ormsing from the west- 
ward, and it is too likely that blood hod been shed between ns. 
We stood awhile to give them ground, and when they were 
hidden by the aneqaal lava-field, we passed slowly forward. 
The Bun was now going low in the west, — and we would be at 
Kheybar this night ere the village gate should be shut. 

Locusts alighted by our paw, and I saw aloft an infinite 
flight of them drifted over in the evening wind. Ghrooeyb asked 
again, ' If I were afraid of the Dowla.' — " Am I not a DowlanT ? 
they are my friends." — " Wellah yd a&my, my namesake, conldst 
thoa deliver me and quit the tbelfil, if they sboDld take me ? " 
— *' Bonbt not ; they of the Dowla are of my part." 

Now we descended into a lai^ bottom ground in the lava* 
field, etSHrda, foil of greenyoung com : — 5iat com I saw ripen 
before my departure from Kheybar ! Here Ghrooeyb dreaded 
to meet with t^e ghramu, — the robbers might be grazing their 
mares in the green com of the settlement. Where we oame 
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bf Ba&niea, wild doves Qew up with great rattling of wings, 
from the wells of water. I thought these should be the fields 
of Kheybar, and spoke to Ghroceyb to carry me to the JirieU 
Wilad Aly. There are three nllsgee, named after the land- 
inheriting Annezy tribes, J4n<U Bi&r (that is Kheybar proper), 
Jiriat W. Aly, at the distance of half a mile, and at two 
miles the hamlet J&riai d-Fejtr. — J^riat ia said for k^riat in 
the tc^hrat of these nomads. 

Ghroceyb saw only my untimely delay, whilst he dreaded for 
his theli^l, and was looking at eveir new turn that we should 
encounter the enemies who had ridden down before us, I drew 
bridle, and bade my raftk — he stepped always a little before me 
on foot — ^promise to bring me to none other than the W6lad 
Aly village. My visiting Kheybar, which they reckon in ' The 
Apostle's CoufUry,' was likely to be a perilous adventure ; and I 
might be murdered to-night in the tumult, if it went ill with 
me : but at the W. Aly hamlet, I should have become the guest 
of the clients of Motlog and M6h&an, great sheykhs of that 
tribe. Ghroceyb saw me halt, as a man beside himself ! and 
he came hastily, to snatch the thelM's halter ; then he de- 
sperately tamed his matchlock against me, and cried, *' Akbe ! 
why would I compel him to do me a mischief ? " — "Thou canst 
not kill thy raftk ! now promise me and go forward." He 
promised, but falsely. — Months after, I heai^, he had told his 
friends, when he was at home again ; that ' he had fonnd the 
stranger a good rafik, only in me joomey's end, as we were 
about entering Kheybar, I wonld have taken his thelul ' 1 

We passed the corn-fields of the Hiirda without new alarms, 
and came upon the basalt neck of the Harra about the oasis' 
valleys, which is called d-figgtra (in the pi. d-fuggar) Kheybar. 
Gbroceyb mounted with me, and he made the ^eM ron swiftly, 
for the light was now failing. I saw ruins upon the figgera 
of old dry bnilding and ring^walls : some are litUe yards of the 
loose basalt blocks, which the Beduw use, to dry their dates in 
the sun, before stiving the fruit in their sacks. After a mile, we 
came to a brow, and I saw a palm forest in a green valley of 
Kheybar below us, but the village not yet. The sun set as we 
went down by a steep path. At the left hand was an empty 
watch-tower, one of seven lately built by the now occupying 
Medina government, upon this side, to check the hostile Annezy 
[Bishr and Fejir]. This human landmark seemed to me more 
inhuman than all the Harra behind ns j for now I remembered 
Med&in Sfilih and the danger of the long unpaid and some- 
times beastly Turkish soldiery. How pleasant then seemed to 
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me the sanny drought of the wilderness, how blessed the secarity 
of the worsted booths in the wauderiiig villages ! TheBe forts 
are garrisoned in the snmmer and aatumn season. 

We came through palm-groves in a valley bottom, W. Jellds, 
named after that old division of Annezy, which having long 
since forsaken Kbeybar, are at this day — we have seen — ^with 
the Ruwilla in the north. The deep ground is mire and rashes 
and stagnant water ; and there sunk upon our epirite a sickly 
fenny vaponr. In the midst we passed a brook mnning in a 
bed of green cresses. Fonl was the abandoned soil upon either 
hand, with only few awiy and nndergrown stems of palms. The 
squalid gronnd is whitish with cmste of bitter salt-warp, swm- 
mdkha [written subbakha], and stained with filthy rust ; whence 
their fable, that 'this earth purges herself of the mnch blood 
of the Yahild, that was spilt in the conqnest of Kheybar.' 
The thetdl which found no foot-hold nnder her sliding soles, 
often halted for fear. We came np between rough walling, 
built of basalt stones, and rotten palm-stocks, and ctots of 
black clay. — How strange are these dank Kheybar valleys in 
the waterless Arabia ! A heavy presentiment of evil lay upon 
my heart, as we rode in this deadly drowned atmosphere. 

We ascended on firm ground to the entering of Kheybar, 
that ie JSriat Bishr, nnder the long basalt crag of the ancient 
citadel el-Hiisti. In the falling ground upon the left hand 
stands an antique fonr-square building of stone, which is the 
old mesjid from the time of Mohammed ; and in the precinct 
lie buried the Ashah en-Neby, — ^those few primitive Moslemtu, 
partisans and acquaintance of the living " apostle", that fell 
in the (poor) winning of Kheybar. 

At the village gate a negro woman met us in the twilight, 
of whom I enquired, whether Bou (Abu) JZoawere in the town? 
— I bad heard of him from the Moghreloies in H&yil, as a safe 
man : he was a Moghreby negro trader settled in those parts ; 
also I hoped to become his guest. But he was gone from the 
place, since the entrance of the (tyrannical) Dowla — being, as 
they say, shebbaan, or having gotten now his fill of their poor 
riches, — to live yet under the free Nejd government at el- 
Hfiyat. — She answered timidly, bidding the strangers a good 
evening, " She conld not tell, and that she knew nothing." 

END OF VOL. I. 
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